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A PEW words soom required to explain the origin and 
history of this hook. About the end of last year, 
Captain Rogers, after having spent some years in Bur- 
mah, returned to England, and as he had paid par- 
ticular attention to the study of Burmese, he was 
anxious, while enjoying the leisure of his furlough, to 
translate some Burmese work that might ho useful to 
Oriental students. He first translated ‘ The History 
of Prince Theemeevmaya,’ being one of the former 
lives (^§,taka) of Buddha. Although this work con- 
tains many tilings that are of interest to the student 
of Buddhism, it was impossible to find a publisher 
for it. I then advised Caiitain Rogers to undertake a 
translation of the parables which are contained in 
Buddhaghosha’s ‘ Commentary on the Dhammapada.’ 
Many of those fables had boon published in Pali by 
Dr. Pausboll, at the end of his edition of the ‘ Dham- 
mapada;’ but as the MSS. used by him wore very 
defective, the Pilli text of these parables had only 
oxoited, but had not satisfied the curiosity of Oriental 
scholars^. It is well knovt'n that the Burmese look upon 
Buddhaghosha, not indeed as having introduced Bud- 
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dhism into Burmah, but aa having brought the iioat 
important -works of Buddhist literature to the shdfes 
of the Gulf of Martaban, and I therefore hoped that 
the Burmese translation of Buddhaghosha’s parables 
would be as trust-worthy as the Pdli original. In this 
expectation, however, I was disappointed. When I re- 
ceived the first instalment of the translation by Captain 
Eogers, I saw at once that it gave a small number 
only of tbe stories contained in Buddhaghosha’s Pfili 
original, and that the Burmese translation, though 
literal in some parts, was generally only a free render- 
ing of the Pdli text. Wor does it seem as if the trans- 
lator had always understood the text of Buddhaghosha 
correctly. Thus in the very first story, we read in the 
Pali text that, when the wife of Mahdsvaa«a had her 
first son, she called liim P^la; but when she had a 
second, she called the elder Mahti pMa, i. e. Great Pala, 
and the second, .SiiUa-pHa, i. e. Little Pdla, In the 
translation aU this is lost, and wo simply read : “After 
ton months a son was born, to whom ho gave the 
name of MahApdla, because he had obtained him 
through his prayers to the Hat. After this, another 
son was bom, who received the name of Aullapdla.’’ 

Though, for a time, I thought that the Burmese 
version of these parables might be a shorter, and pos- 
sibly a moro original collection, yet passages like the 
one just quoted would hardly allow of such a view. 
On the contrary, the more I saw of the translation of 
the Burmese parables, tho more I felt convinced that 
the Burmese text was an abstract of Buddhaghosha’s 
work, giving only a certain number of Buddhaghosha’s 
stories, and most of thorn considerably abridged, and 
sometimes altered. As -Br. PausboU has given of 
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many' of these .stories the titles only, it was impos- 
siKe in every case to compare the Burmese version 
with the PSli original. But, on the whole, I do not 
expect that the opinion which I have formed of the 
Burmese translation will he materially modified, when 
we have the whole of the PSli text to compare with 
it ; and we must wait till we receive from Burmese 
scholars an explanation of the extraordinary changes 
which Buddhaghosha’s original has imdergone in the 
hands of the Burmese translator. My own opinion is, 
that there must be a more complete and more accurate 
Burmese translation of Buddhaghosha’s work, and that 
what we have now before us is only the translation of 
a popular edition of the larger work. Towards the 
end of the Burmese translation there are several addi- 
tions, evidently from a different souine j in one case, 
as stated (p. 174), from the ‘ Kammapahhodadipa,’ 

By a strange coincidence, I received, at the very 
time when Captain Bogers had finished his trans- 
lation, another translation of the same work by Cap- 
tain Sheffield Grace. It was not intended for publica- 
tion, but sent to me for my private use. I obtained 
Captain Shoffiold GIrace’s permission to send his manu- 
script to Captain Eogers, who, as will be seen from 
his preface, derived much advantage from it while re- 
vising his own MS. for the press. 

Although I felt disappointed at the character of the 
Burmese translation, yet I was most anxious that the 
labours of Captain Bogers and Captain Shoffiold Graco 
should not have been in vain. Even such as they aro, 
thoso parables are full of interest, not only for a study 
of Buddhism, but likewise for the history of fables 
and apologues in their migrations from East to W set, 
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or from "Wost to East. This impoiiant chapter irPthe 
literary history of the ancient world, which since the 
days of Sylvestre do Saey has attracted so much at- 
tention, and has of late been so ably treated by Pro- 
fessor Bonfey and others, cannot be considered as 
finally closed without a far more exhaustive study of 
those Buddhist fables, many of them identically the 
same as the fables of the Fafilatantra, and as the 
fables of -Slsop. Nay I thought that, if it were only 
to give to the world that one apologue of Kisftgotami 
(p. 100), this small collection of Buddhist parables de- 
served to be published ; and I hoped, moreover, that 
by the publication of this first instalment, an impulse 
would bo given that might lead to a complete transla- 
tion, either from F^ or from Burmese, of all the fables 
contained in the ‘ Commentary on the Dhammapada.’ 

Ilowover, in spite of my pleading, no publisher, not 
even Mr. Tnibnor, who certainly has shown no lack of 
faith in Oriental literature, would undertako the risk 
of publishiag this collection of parables, except on 
condition that I should write an introduction. Though 
my hands were full of work at the time, and my at- 
tention almost exclusively occupied with Vedic re- 
searches, yet I felt so reluctant to let this collection 
of Buddhistic fables remain unpublished, that I agreed 
to take my part in the work as soon as the first 
volume of my translation of the ‘ Big Veda ’ should bo 
oarried through tho press. 

As the parables which Captain Bogors translated 
from Burmese, wore originally written in Ffili, and 
formed part of Buddhaghosha’s ‘ Commentary on tho 
Dhammapada,’ i.e. ‘The Path of Virtue,’ I thought 
that tho most useful contribution that 1 could oftbr, 
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by wfty of introduction, ^ould be a translation of the ori- 
giiftil of the Dhammapada. The Dhammapada forms 
part of the Buddhistic canon, and consists of 423 verses, ^ 
which are believed to contain the utterances of Buddha 
himself. It is in explaining those verses that Buddha- 
ghosha gives for each verse a parable, which is to illus- 
trate the moaning of the verse, and is believed to have 
been uttered by Buddha, in his intercourse with his dis- 
ciples, or in preaching to the multitudes that came to 
hoar him. In translating these verses, I have followed 
the edition of the Pali text, published in 1855 by Dr. 
Fausboll, and I have derived great advantage from his 
Latin translation, his notes, and his copious extracts 
from Buddhaghosha’s commentary. I have also con- 

1 That there should be some diflPerencea in the exact number of 
those gdthils, or versos, is but natural. In a short index at the 
eud of tho work, the number of chapters is given as twenty-six. 
This agrees with our text. The sum total, too, of the verses as 
there given, viz, 428, agrees with the number of verses which 
Buddhaghosba had before him. when writing his commentary, at 
tho beginning of the fifth century of our era. It is only when the 
number of verses in each chapter is given that some slight differ- 
ences occur. Cap. v. is said to coutain 17 instead of 16 verses ; 
cap. xii. 12 instead of 10; cap. xiv. 16 instead of 18; cap. xx. 
10 instead of 17 ; cap. xxiv. 22 instead of 26 ; cap. xxvi. 40 in- 
stead of 41, which would give altogether five verses leas than we 
actually possess. The cause of this difference may be either in 
tho wording of the index itself (and we actually find in it a various 
reading, malavagge %a visati, instead of malavagg’ ekavisati, see 
PausbOll, p. 485) ; or in the occasional counting of two verses as 
ouo, or of one ns two. Thus in cap. v. we got 16 instead of 17 
versos, if we take each veri^e to consist of two lines only, and not, 
ns in vv. 74 and 75, of three. Under all circumstances the differ^ 
ono^ is trifliug, and we may be satisfied that we possess in our 
MSS: the same text which Buddhaghosba knew in the fifth 
oentuiy of our era. 
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suited translations, either of the whole of the Dham- 
mapada, or of portions of it, by Weber, Q-ogerly,* ^Tp- 
ham, Bumouf, and others. Though it will be seen 
that in many places my translation differs from those 
of my predecessors, I can only claim for myself the 
name of a very humble gleaner in the field of PSli 
literature. The greatest credit is due to Dr, Fausboll, 
whose editio princeps of the Dhammapada will mark 
for ever an important epoch in the history of Puli 
scholarship ; and though later critics have been able to 
point out some mistakes, both in his text and in his 
translation, the value of their labours is not to bo 
compared with that of the work accomplished single- 
handed by that eminent Danish scholar. 


On the Age op tub Pakables and op tub Dham- 

AIAPADA. 

The ago of Buddhaghosha can bo fixed with greater 
accuracy than most dates in the literary history of 
India, for not only his name, but the circumstances 
of his life and his litorary activity are described in the 
Mahfi,va»®a, the history of Ceylon, by what may be 
called almost a contemporary witness. The MahS.- 
va««a, lit. the genealogy of the groat,* or the great 
genealogy, is, up to the reign of Dhdtusona, the work 
of Mah&u^ma. It was founfied on the DipavfUitfa, 
also called Mab&va;7«u, a more ancient history of the 

1 *' Sereral of the chapters have heen'tranalated hj Mr. Sogerly, 
and hare appeared in ‘ The iFriend,’ Tol iv. IMQ.” (Spence 
Hardy, ‘ Eastern Monachism,’ p. 169.) 

* See Hahdn&ma’a own explanations given in the Tlkd ; ‘ Md- 
havnara,’ Introduction, p. xzxi. 
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islanA of Ceylon, wticli ended witli tlie reign of Ma- 
ha^na, who died 302 A.n. MSS. of the Dipayawsa are 
said to exist, and there is a hope of its being published. 
MahSnama, who lived during the reign of ITing Dha- 
tusena, 459-477, wrote the whole history of the island 
over again, and carried it on to his own time. He 
also wrote a commentary on this wort, but that com- 
mentary extends only as far as the forty-eighth verse 
of the thirty-seventh chaptci’, i. e. as far as the reign 
of Mahlsena, who died in 602 a.b.^ As it broats off 
exactly where the older history, the Dipava;? 5 a, is 
said to have ended, it seems most likely that MahS.- 
nama embodied in it the results of his own researches . 
into the ancient 'history of Ceylon, while for his con- 
tinuation of the work, from the death of Mah^ena to 
his own time, no such commentary was wanted. It is 
difficult to determine whether the thii’ty-eighth as well 
as the thirty-seventh chapter came from the pen of 
Mahanama, for the Mahavama was afterwards con- 
tinued by different writers to the middle of the last 
century; but, taking into account all the circum- 
stances of the case, it is most probable that Mahdn^a 
carried on tlie history to his own time, to the death of 
Dhfi,tusona or Hasen Kelllya, who died in 477.® This 
Dh&tusena was the nephew of the historian Moh^ma, 
and owed the throne to the protection of his uncle. 
Dhritusenu was in fret the restorer of a national dynasty, 
and after having defeated the foreign usurpers fthe 

^ After tUo forty-eighth verse, the test, as published by Tumour, 
puts * Mahftvnflso nif^Aito,’ the Mahftvansa is finished ; and after 
a new invocation of Buddha, the history is continued with the 
forty-ninth verse. The title M ahivansa, as here employed, seems 
to rrfer to the Blpavansa. 

® ‘ Mahivensa,’ Introduction, p. xxxi. 
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Damilo dynasty) “ he restored the religion wliidii hud 
been set aside hy the foreignt^rs.” ^ Among his nffiiiy 
pious acts, it is particularly mentioned that ho gave a 
thousand, and ordered tho Dtpava;/«a to ho promul- 
gated.® 

As MahuJiama was the uncle of Dhutusona, who 
reigned from 459-477, lie may be connidtu’cal u trust- 
worthy witness with regard to fae.ts that occurred 
between 410 and 432. Now the literary activity of 
Buddliaghosha in (tcylon falls in that ]«iriod, and this 
is what Mahaiiama relat(^s of him (‘Mabavu/MU,’ p. 2">0); 

“ A Brrihuiau youth, bom in the u(‘ighbrairho<sl of 
tho teirawi of tho gi'cat IJo-troo (in IVlagadha), accoin- 
plishod in the ‘vijjtl’ (knowledge) rtiul ‘sipiru’ (art), 
who had achieved tho knowhidgo of tlu! tlin'o Vi'das, 
and possessed gi'oat apt itud<< in attaining ae(jiiiretnents ; 
iudofatigabhi us a seliisinatie. disputant, and himself a 
schismatic wand('n!r over 6'ainbiulipa, <‘stablishe(l hiiii- 
self, in the diameter of a disjuitunt, in a eertain 
vihara, and was in tho habit of rehearsing, hy night 
and by day with clasped hands, u discourse whiidi ho 
liud l(‘ame.d, peadbet in all its coiniMniont parts, and 
sustaiiuid throughout in tho wiino lofty stmin. A 
certain malidthoru, Ilevutii, becoming acquainted with 
him thoro, and (saying to himself), “This individual 

1 * Mah&voKMi,' p. 200. 

* MaliAv. p. 257, “And that lu*. itiiglil; aUo prunmigiitc the con. 
tenlB of tho ‘ I)!pnvnn«i,’ diwtributing a tlioiisand pieces, In* ciaucd 
it to be read niond tliorouglily." Tlic text Ims, ‘ilntvA wdinxMiM 
dipetuM DlpovBMSttwtiaitiftdiBi,’ having given a tiioumind, In* ordercii 
tho Dlpavanwi to bo rendored illuHtrlomi, or to be ««>picd. f.Sco 
Weatergaard, ‘ Uobor don ai teuton iioitraum dot Indiwihoa (»«•- 
sohiobto,’ BroBlou, 1802, p. 88; and ‘Malmvaiwa,’ IntwidacUoa, 
p. uzii. 1. 2.) 
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is a [person of profound, kiiowlodgo, it 'W'ill bo 
(of^mo) to 0(»nviTt him;” intitiirod, “Wh(» is tff»“ 
who is braying like an ass?” Tho Brfihuiiui n-pliod 
to him, “Thou canst dotino, tluai, tho infariiiig fon- 
voyed in tlio bray of assos.” On tln^ Tlutra rojoining, 
“I can define it;” ho (the Bralnnan) {)xhn»it<‘d tlm 
extent of tho knowledge b(» 2>"t<w,^s.s('d. Tin* Thera 
criticized each of his in'opositions, sind latinted out in 
what respect tlasy w('r(j falhu-ions. He wh(» hail been 
thus refuted, said, “ Well, then, desftend to thy own 
creed;” and he propounded to him a ]»assage fnun 
the ‘ Abhidhamma ’ (of the ritakuttayu). lbs |th<( 
Urfi.lunan) could not divine the sigiiifie,ation of that 
passage, and imfuired, “ Whose manta is tliisV” — “ It 
is Huddha’s manta.” On Ins e.vctlaiming, *' Impart, it 
to mo;” tho Thera rejilii'd, “ Knter the saeerdotal 
order.” Ho who was (Ussirous of majuiriug t!»e know- 
ledge of the ‘ IMtukattaya,’ subsiapjenlly coming to 
tliis conviction, “This is tho sole road” (to salvatioii), 
became a convert to that faith. As ho was an jmo- 
found in his {h)queneo (ghosji) as Buddha himsedf, 
they conferred on him tlie aiqiellatiou <»f Buddhu- 
ghosa (tho voice of Buddha); and througlmut flie 
world he bo(!sune as rtaiowued us Buddha. Having 
tlLore (in t 7 ambud?[)a) eoiiiposed an original work 
ctdled ‘Nfinodaya' (Rise of ICuowhidge), he, at tho 
same time, wrote tin* ohapbT (died “ Atfhiisftlini, on 
tho Hhammasangant ’’ (one of the ('<immeiitaries on 
tlio ‘ Ahhidhumma ’). 

“ Eevuta Thera tlnm* observing that he w*is desirims 
of undertaking the eompilation of a gimetul («>mnien- 
tary on the ‘ PitakaUuyl^» thus uddreiwod him : “Tin* 
text (done of tho * IMtakuttaya ’ hint boon pn^iervotl in 
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this land, the ‘ Atthakath^ ’ arc not extant here, nor 
is tliero any version to be found of the schisms ^v^a) 
eomi)leto. The Singhalese ‘ Atthakathli, ’ are genuine. 
They were composed in the Singhalese language by 
the inspired and profoundly wise Mahinda, who had 
previously consulted the discourses of Buddha, authen- 
ticated at the thcra-convo cations, and the disserta- 
tioiiH and jirguments of Siiriputta and others, and they 
art'. I'xtaut among tlic Shighalcso. Preparing for this, 
and studying the same, translate them according to 
the rules of tins grammar of the Magadlras. It will 
be an ac-t conducive! to the welfare of the whole world.” 

“ Having betrn thus adviH(!d, this eminently wise 
personage rejoicing therein, departed from tlionco, and 
visited this island in the reign of this mouaroh (i. e. Ma- 
hilnama), ( )n reaching the MahrivihUra (at AnurMha- 
puni), he entered the Mahdpadhana hall, the most 
sphiudid (d’ the apartnuuts in the vihllra, and listened 
to the Singliahw! Atthakatha, and the Tln'-ravrula, 
from the beginning to tlm end, propounded by tlio 
tluTa Sanghaprda ; and beennm thoroughly convinced 
that they «onv(!y(‘d the true meaning of the doctrines 
of th(‘ Lord of Dhatnma. Thereupon paying reverential 
r(‘speot to Iho priesthood, ho thus petitioned : “ I am 
dt!siri)UH of translating the ‘ Attliakatlift,;’ give mo ao- 
oess to all your books.” Tim priesthood, for the pur- 
pose of testing his (lualifications, gave only two gdthfis, 
say nig, “llemm prove thy qualilication ; having satisfied 
<nirH<}l VOS on this point, wo will then lot thoo have all our 
hooks.” From these (taking those gilM for his text), 
and (jonsulling the ‘ Pitakattaya,’ together with the 
‘ Atthakatha,’ and otmdeusiug tliom into jui abridged 
fiinn, ho oomimsed the work called ‘The Visuddhi- 
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magga.’ Thereupon, having cwsombh'd the priesthood, 
•who had acquired a thorough knowledge of the doc- 
trines of Buddha, at the bo-troc;, he coninioncod to 
read out the work he had composed. The dovataH, in 
order that they might make his (Buddhaghosa’.s) gifts 
of "wisdom celebrated among men, r«‘ud(ircd that book 
invisible. He, however, for a second and third time 
recomposed it. When lus was in the act (tf producing 
his book for the third time, for tluj ])ur2)ose (tf pro- 
pounding it, the devatils restored the otluir two cojm<‘s 
also. The assembled priests th<>n read out the three 
hooks simultaneously. In those thi'oo versi(*ns, luitlu'r 
in a signification nor in a single misjdacefjiuait hy 
transposition, nay cwen in the tlutra-e-onfroversies, and 
in tho text (of the ‘Pitakattaya’) was llicrc, in the 
mcasuro of a verso or in the Ititer of a woi'd, the 
slightest variation. Thereupon, tho priiwthotal rci- 
joicing, agjuu and again fervently shouted furtli, s<iy- 
ing, “Most assui’odly this is Mctteyu (Ituddhu) him- 
self,” and made over to him hooks in which the 
* Pitakattaya ’ w('ro recorded, together with tho ‘Altha- 
kathfi.’ Taking u]) his rosidonoe in tho secliuhul 
Gauthakuru vihara, at AnurAdliupuRi, ho trausla<(«l, 
ucoordiug to the gi-juiimatie.al rules of the MftgsMlIms, 
which is tho root of all languages, the whole of the 
Singhalese Atthukatlia (into I'all), 'rhis proved an 
achiovomeut of the tjtmost conHixptetuie all lan- 
gmiges spok<m hy tho human race. 

I “All the theras and (UshAriyas lield this eompilutien in 
jttie same <‘stimation us tho text (of the * Pitakattayo ’). 
IThoroaftor, tho ehjeots of his niissiirti having hoen fttl- 
fillod, ho rt'iturned to (Vatuhtidtpa, to worship at tho 
T)o-tro© (at tlruvolAya, or UruvilvA, in MAgadha).” 
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Huro WO have a simple account of Buddhaghoslxa^ and 
liis Utoraiy labours written by a man, himself a ;^ieiSt, 
and who may well have known Buddhaghosha during 
his stay in Ceylon. It is true that the statement of 
his wilting the same book throe times over without a 
single various reading, partakes a little of the miracu- 
lous ; but we find similar legends mixed up with ac- 
counts of translations of other sacred books, and wo 
cannot contend that writers who believed in such 
legends are therefore unworthy to be believed as his- 
torical witncsHc'S. 

The next (|ue.stion whicjh has to bo answered is 
this, Did Buddhaghosha’s Parables, and the whole of 
the commentary in which they are contained, form 
paii of the ‘Ailhakatlia’ wliieh ho translatod from 
Hinghah'sc into Pfdi. The answer to this question 
depc'uds on whether the Dhannriapada formed part of 
the ‘ Pitakattaya ’ or not. If the vfirses of the Dham- 

^ The Hurim^KO entertain tlio higlieut rcHpeet for RuildlmghoHha. 
BiHliop Bigandei), in hia ' I/ilo or Legend of Gaudama' (Kaiigoon, 
180(i), It 1 h |uirh«pH aw well to mention horo an opocH 

which \\m hetni, at all iitnuB, famoun in the hintory of BudhiBUi iu 
Burma* I allude to the voyage which a Keligioue of Thutoiiy 
named lUtdhagouHi made in Ceylon, iti the year of religion 
too A.c. Thu objdct of thU voyage was to procure a copj[’ 
of thn acri|)tnreH. Ue eucccod(*d in his undertaking. He madcf 
\mt of the BunnoHc, or rather Xukiiig cliaractcrB, in tranneribin^ 
tlu» mnnuMcriptH, which were written with the oharaeterH of Mai 
gutha. The Burmana lay much etross upon that voyage, ami , 
ftlwnyb carefully note down the year it took place. In fact, it iij, 
to BudhagoHa tluit the people living on the shores of the Gulf oi^ 
Martnbau owe t\\o poHsession of the Budhist seripturoa. Fronr 
Thattni, the ooUootion made by Budlmgosa was transferred 
Pagsin, six hundred and fifty years after it had been importejn 
from Coylnn.” 
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rarcoimcils, whotlici- two or throe, wo no(*<l not Iieiti 
inquired It lui<l roeoivoil its fiuul form ut Iho oomwiil 
hold under A«oka in the year 240 u.c. We are fur- 
ther told in the ‘ Miihrvvioisa’ tluit Aluliinda, the son of 
Asolcii, who had heeonio a priest, leunit th(^ wliohi (;f 
the Buddlust eamm in throe y(^ars (p. J>7); and that 
at the end of the third council h(i was dispat cIukT to 
Ceylon, in order to esiahlish thcr<i tin*, religion of 
Uuddhu (p, 71). The king of C<tylou, Devanrunpriyii 
Tisliya, was eonvi'i’tcd, and Buddhism soon heeunm 
the dominant religi(m of the island. Next toIi(»ws a 
slatonumt which will natninlly stagger those who urt< 
not acquainted with the pow<‘r of mennny if under 
strict discipline, for liteiury pnriaises, hut wliieh e.x- 
eeisds hy no means tiui limits of what is pewsihU* in 
times when the wliole siurred literature of u j)ej)ple is 
im'serv('d and lives hy onil tradition only. The l*ita- 
katraya, as well as the Aidhukutlift, having hcen col- 
lected and flotth'd at llm third oouiioil in 24fl «.<!., were 
Vrought to fVylon hy Muhinda, wlio pronmlgateil tht'in 
^rally;* the ‘I’itakatraya’ in I’nli, and the ‘ Arthukathft’ 
jin Singhalese,’^ together with additional Arlhakathii of 

’ Tlio quuHUon of tlioso oouiiflla and of tiicir bearing on Ttnlian 
hronology ban boon (HbcuhhwI by ino in my ‘ llixtory of Ancient 
taiiMkrit .Literature,’ |>. 2(12 wy., 2n<l ud. 

® Of. Higamlofc, 1. c. p. {)H7. 

Hiiigbalcwi, buiug tlio langiiago of tlio [tilatitl, would naturally 
I adopted by Mahiiida iiiul bia fcllow-miaHiDiuirum for ernnumnU 
^tion witli till) nativoH. If ho abatainod from translating tlio 
Mon alao into Hingbaluic, tbia may have) bean an aoeount of ita 

S re lacrert character. At a later time, boworar, tho oanon» too, 
f trauBlatod into HInglialcae, and, dm lato Mt the timo of fhid- 
idiea, who .died a.»,, we read of a prioel!, profotindiy .venutd 
^ bo doctrinciii,w ho tranalatod iito ftdtraa, uno of the three liivL 
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map^a wore oontainod in the canon, then they were 
also explained in the Singhalese 'Arthakatha,’ and con- 
sequently translated from it into hy Buddhaghosha. 

Kew it is trae that the exact place of the Dhammapada 
in the Buddhistic canon has not yet been pointed out ; 
but if wo refer to Appendix iii., printed in Tumour’s 
edition of the ‘ Mahuvawsa,’ we there find in the third 
part of the canon, the Sutiu-pitaka, under No. 5, the. 
Kshudraka-nikilya, containing fifteen subdivisions, the 
second of wliich is the Dhammapada. 

Wo should, therefore, be perfectly justified in treat- 
ing the parables contained in Buddliaghosha’s Pilli 
translatiun of the ‘ Arthakatha,’ i.e. the coninu'utary 
on the Dhammapada, us part of a much more iui- 
oiont work,, via. the work of Mahinda, and it is only 
in deference to an over-cautious criticism that I have 
claimed no earlier date tlian that of Buddhaghosha fur 
those curious reli(!S of tlie fable-literature of India. I 
have myself on a formcfr oewtsion* pointed* out all the 
objections tliat can bo raised against the authority of 
Buddliaghosha and Mahinda ; but I do not think that 
scholars calling those parables the parables of Ma-., 
hinda, if not of Buddha himself, and rofrtrring their; 
date to the third centxiry b.c., would (vxposo thomsolvos 
at present to any formidable ciiticism. 

If wo road the pages of the ‘ Mahsi,va««a’ witliou| 
prejudice, and make allowance for the exaggorutiom 
and superstitions of Oriental writers, wo see clearL 
that the literary work of Buddhaghosha presupposjg 
the oxishmeo, in somo shape or other, not only of t^^ 
canonical hooks, hut also of thoir Singhuloso comm^_ 
fury. The Buddhistic canon had been settled in sev 

^ * Chipii from a Oopman AVorkBliop,’ 2nd c(L, veil i, p, 107., 

b 
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posooa common soureo from wMch tlicy arc dorivort, 
thus shnriTig together eertiun tonus in common, and 
follomng an independent course! in other rospetets. 
This common source is a Pdli verst! u’hifdi occurs in 
the Vattaha-^dtalca, and is quoted by Biuldliaghosliu 
in his commentary on the Sdtra-nipata.^ 

Sananodana&nd go^Manti ^llam Adilya pakkhinu, 

Yadd, te vivadisHaiiti tad& chiuti mo vaaum. 

“The birds fly away, teildng th<! net while! they eiret 
happy together ; whem tlie^y sheill epiurrol, the'U Iheiy 
will come into my power.” 

If wo mark those! Ihreio vem'S by the! letteirs U., 
and V., wo soo tliat P. takess from V. the* wemls ‘//I'ilum 
Mdya gaiHanti pakshimiA ’ eiuel ‘ viveidishyeiute*,’ wieile! 
n. takes from V. the words ‘vasinn eshyanti me* tailu.’ 
Por tho rest, H. and P. fe>llow ejach tlieiir ewu way in 
transforming tho Pdli verso, as beist they (itin, inte) a 
Sanskrit verse!, and II. with more aucoeiss thnn 1*. The 
words ‘iipy ami’ in P.are! nu'iT! (ixpleitiveis, ‘ patisliyauli’ 
is a poor rendciriiig, and ‘na Mai>raMiya/i’ again is tteleleel 
only in ordt!r to fill the veirse, Witheuit ceilling H. 

V. 2401, wlioro a aimilar story is tejlil of lwi» hewU l)e!iiig ciinglifc 
and oBcnpIng from tho fowlor by agrooing to fly up togejtbci*. 
Here wo road : — 

F&«am okam ubbftv otam sahiiau barato mania, 

Yatra rai vivodistiyeto iatra nee vatatn oshyato^. 

“ These two united carry off Ibis one) not of mine) ; wiiou iltey 
shall quarrel, then they will fall into my power.” 

^ This extract from the commontary waspublisiioelby l>r. Faits* 
boll in the ' Indischo Studiou,' r. p. 412, and tho airnilarity was 
pointed oat betwoon tho verso of Buddbaglioshu nnel tho oorrtt* 
spending verses in tho * Hitejpaelosa ' and * f^ibbatantnii.' Furtlmr 
comparisons may bo soon in B«n%, * PalUnilantra,' i, p. SOS ; ii, pp. 
480, 840. See also ‘ 3^ AvidlWi. tmdu|<» pgr Stsnislfls iuliett,’ 
188 . ' " 
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and P. together a faithful copy of V., I think we^may 
safely say that it ■would ho impossible to explain both 
the points on ■which 11. and P. differ and those 
on which they agree, ■without admitting that both 
had before them the Pali ■verse in the ■very ■wording 
in which wo find it in Buddliaghosha’s commentary, 
and which, according to Puddliaghoslm, was talcon 
from one of the drsitakas, a portion of the Buddhistic 
canon. And Ihis Avould inovc, though one could 
hardly have thought tliat, after the labours of Burnouf 
and LttHsen and Julion,* such proof wJis still uocd<jd, 
that the Buddhist oiuion and its commentary existed 
in the very wording in which we now possess them, 
previous at least tij 500 after Cludst. 

On Tin*! Impomance of tub J)iia.mma’iai)a. 

If wo may consider the date of the JDhammapada 
firmly eslablishod, and trout its versos, if not as tho 
utlorancos of Buddlui, at least as what woro boliovod 
by the members of tho iDounoil under Asoka, in 240 
H.O., to have boon tho utterances of tlxo founder of 
their religion, its importanoo for a critical study of 
the history of Buddhism nnrst bo very considerable, 
for wo can lairdly over expect to got nearer to Buddlui 
himself and to his personal toaoliing. I shall try to 
illustrate this by one or two examples. 

I pointed out on a former occasion" that if wo de- 
rive our ideas of BTirvfifta from tho Abhidhonna, i. e, 

I On Huddhittt books carried to China and translated thora pre- 
vious t(» tho boginning of our ora, boo K. M.'s ' Chips from a 
Oumnn Workshop,’ 2iid od., vol. i. p. 268, acq. 

" On tho moaning of Nirv&»n,m ‘ Chips from a Oarman Woi^- 
shop,' 2ud ud., vol. i. p. 280. 
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the uftstaphysical portion of the IhiUdlustic cunoii, wo 
cannot escape the ccoiclusion that it mount poiftMjt an- 
nihilation. Notliiug has boon brought forward to in- 
validate Bumonf’s statements («i tliis subjort, imioh 
has since been added, particularly by M. liai-tlu'li'iny 
St. Hilaircf, to strengthen and sui»port them, and the 
latest writer on Buddhism, Bishop Bigiuidet, th<! 
Vicar Apostolic of Ava and IVgu, in his ‘Life and 
Legend of Qaudama, the Buddlia of tin* Burmese,’ 
arrives at exactly the same conclusion. !?<» one <;(mld 
suspect the bishop of any prejudioo against Buddliism, 
for ho is most candid in liis prais(*s of whatever is 
praiseworthy in that aiioient system of r<*ligieu. I’lnis 
ho says (p. 41)4), “Tlie Christian systcMii and tin* Bud- 
dliistio one, chougit uinoiing tWuu each other in th<‘ir 
respective objects and ends as much Ofr trull i 
error, have, it must be confessed, many striking fea- 
tures of an astonishing resemblance. There ure many 
moral precepts equally commanded and (‘uforeed in 
common by both creeds. It will not be considered 
rash to assort that most of the moral truths prcfseribed 
by the gospel are to be met with iu the Buddhistic 
scriptures.” And again (p. 495), “.In reading the 
particidars of tint life of the lust Biulha (luutaina, it 
is impossible not trj feel reminded of many eireinn- 
stanoos relating to our Saviour’s life, such us it has been 
skotohod by the Kvangolists.” Ytd, iu spittJ of all, 
those oxeelharocs, Bidiop Bigaiulet, t(M>, sums up 
dead against Buddhism, as a religion <mlminathig in 
atheism and nihilism. “ It may bo said in favour of 
Buddhism,” he writes (p. viii.), “ tlint no philosophicio- 
roligious system has evw Aiph«dd, to an equal degreo, 
the notions of a saviouir and and tho noocs* 
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sity of his mission for procuring tho salvation; in a 
llmldhist sense, of man. JDlio roU of Bnddlia, from 
Loginning to end, is that of a delivoi'cr, who preaches 
a law designed to procure to man tho dolivei’auco from 
all tho miseries ho is lahouiing under. By on inox- 
plicahlo and de2>lorablo oeeontrieity, the protended sa- 
viour, after having taught man the way to deliver him- 
self from tlie tyranny of his passions, loads him, after 
all, into the V ifcoinless gulf of ‘total auuihilalion.’ 

'. That Jiud i‘i!i, was an atheist, at least in one staiseof 
the word, o hnot h<i denied, hut whethei* he helie.ved 
in a total ' nniliilation of the soul as the highest goal 
of r(digi 1, is a diifoi’ent <iuo 8 tion. The gods whom 


ho found worship2»od hy tho multitude, were tho gods, 
of Vedas and tho Brulnimwais, such, as iiiura, iign'i, 

,ni in the, divinity of such d('iti(!S, Buddha 

gods' as mtolS'umr Isdngs, and promi^.H his folhiwcw 
tho have not yet rcacluul tho highest biowbdgo, hut 

they shall bo horn again in the world ol the get , 

onily divino bliss in company with these. 

lurlv ho throatons tho wicked that after doaih Uiey , 

, shill moot with thoir punishment iu the 
abodes and hells, where Asuras, Sarpas, Irctas, and 
« dweU.^ Tho belief in those hoings wasso 

"firmly -^ted in tiht popw^*'-^ hmguago tha^ 

ovohniio founder of u new ndigion 
daritd to reason thorn away, and tlutro was so liltlo 
dootriuo of Buddha that appoalod to tho sonsos or on 

itoolt to urtisto wUoUw “ {““‘‘^'3' 

BoiUpturo, tUttfnoUiing loimimod to BudiBimt iittoita^ 
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hia Q 3 fm. It dooa not follow that Mahiaclu knew tlio 
w]j.ole of that enormous literature hy heart, for, aa he 
was supported hy a number of priests, they may well 
have divided the different sections among them. The 
same applies to their disciples. ]»ut that to the lliiitlu 
mind there was nothing cxe,eptioual or iiwretlihle in 
such a statement, wo see clearly from wliat is said by 
MahanSma at a later period of his history. ‘VVlnfii lnt 
comes to the reign of Va/Aigiiinanij^ 88-70 n.o,, he 
states: “The profoTindly wise priests had h(‘retofor(t 
orally porpotuatecl the I’Ali Pitakatruya 'ml its Arllia- 
katha (commeutmufis). At this i»eriot^J*»“ese pri«*sis, 
forcsociug the pirdititm of (he iteoph'*' fhe per- 
versions of tins true d(K}lrines) ussei, ‘i'ii' ; and in 
order that the r<‘4igiou might <!niliire ft>r ages reeordeil 
the same in h(toks.”® 

Later than this date, (won those who doa jj/ie 

Biona of the Pitiikatraya, iulo the Hilwia fniif^unge. (Mulm ! '. 
247.) A note is added, stating that sovonil porliian* of tli>« i "■ < 
two divisions also of tlie Pitakatraya have boon trunHiuted inio 
the Singhalese language, and that tlieso alone nrt' t*ottHuU«id hy 
tho priests who aru unacquainted with I’dii. On tho other hand, 
it is stated that tlio Singlialoso tuzt of tho ArUiaknthd oxiats no 
longer (soe Sponce Hardy, ‘Logtnids,’ p. xxv., and j). W)). Ho 
states that the text and uoinmuutary of tlin Ituddifoit (aiuoii un* 
hclievod to contaiu 2U,3US,CKK) lottors. {I hid. p. (Ut.) 

^ Soo bigandot, 1. c. p. J1H8. 

" * See also Sponco Hardy, ‘ Lrgtnids,’ p. 11)2. “ After tint Nir- 
vftna of Buddha, for tho spneo of 450 yimre, tho text and coniineie 
tariea, and all tho works of tho Tatlidgatii, wi-ro pwHorved lunl 
transmitted by wise priosta, orally, mukha-pA/^ono. But having 
seen the evils attondant upon this mode of traimniisaion, live bun. 
^red and fifty arhats, of great authority, In tb4» wvve eallo*! Atoka 
lAlii) in the province of Malaya, in bankft, under the guardian* 
hhip of thf dbief of that province, cauawl tho (aaemd) hooks to l«» 
.writteni'* (Bxtraot ftom tho *Mftrao|imngraha.’) 

^2 
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powers of oral tradition have no right to placo tho 
final constitiition of tho liuddliistic canon and its com- 
niontiU’ios in Cfoylon, nor is there any reason to doubt 
that suoh as those texts existed in Ceylon in tho first 
century Ji.c., they existed in the fifth century after 
Chiist, when the coinmontaries wove tiunslated into 
lYili by Ihuhlhaglioshaj and that ufterwimls thiy 
reiuiiiimd unehiingcid in tho MSS. pi*osorvod by tho 
leiinu'd jn'iosts of that island. It is easy to shrug 
one’s shoulders, and shake one’s head, and to disho- 
]lov<! evoT-ythiug that can ho disbelieved. Of eourso 
W(i eanind; b” Aviinesses back fi'oni tho gi’ave, still 
less from tl9 ‘W iiwilwa, into whieli, wo tnist, many of 
these an(*ic>i*?\roi'thieM have entered. Hut if we are 
asked to beru‘V<* that, all this was inventiul in order 
to give (o the liuddliistic cuiion a fictitious air of 
anti<inity, tho achievement would, iiuhs'd, ho otic of 
consummate skill. When A.»foka first met Nigrodhn, 
who was to convert him to the new faith, we read 
(l». 2r>), that having refreshed the saint with food 
ami bev<trage which had heo.n prepared for himself, ho 
inleiTogufeil tin*, sainanera on the (loetriiios proimutide,d 
by llmhlba. It is then said that tho sfimunora ox- 
plttintsl to him tho Apramfida'Varga.} Now this Apru- 
imhla-varga is tho title of tho second chapter of tho 
Dhamtaapada. Its tnention lir.ro need not prove that 
the Dhammapada exiHt.e(l previous to the Council of 
Afloka, 24(5 but only tliat Mubfmftma believed that 
it; existed before that time. But if wo uro to suppose 
that all this was put in on purpose, would it not b<» too 
deep-laid a sebomo for tlio oompilor of tho MaliftviwMa V* 
And for what object could all this ouiining have 
‘ 1)1 tliu itornutii KivRn by Iliskop Uigaiidoli (p. 377) of the tint 
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boerf employed ? Tbo Buddhists would have boliovod 
The most miraculous accounts that might bo given of 
the origin and perpetuation of their saertsd writings ; 
why then tell the story so plainly, so baldly, so simply 
as a matter of fact? I have the greattist rf)M 2 )cet for 
really critical scepticism, but a scepticism without any 
arguments to support it is too cheap a vhiuo to dcs 
serve much consideration. Till wo hear some reasems 
to the contrary, I believe wo may safely say that wo 
possess Buddliaghosha’s translation of the AitliakatliA. 
as it existed in the fifth century of our ein ; that t1i(» 
original was first reduced to writing in Cleylcm in th(> 
first century before our era, having ]»reviously oxist<*d 
in the language of Magadha; and that our versos of 
tlio Dhammai)ada are tlio satuo which wore rocihid 
Ajoka, and embodied in the canon of the third coutH'il, 
246 n.o. This is enough for our puiiHises: tln^ chro- 
nology previous to Asoksi, or at least previous to his 
grandfather, JTandragupta, tlio ally of Sclouciis, be- 
longs to a difforont class of rcscarchus. 

As, howovor, tho anti(|uity and autluuiticity of tlio 
Buddhist literature have of late bci'ii called in ques- 
tion in a most summary mnmu'r, it may not sinun 
superfluous to show, by one small hast at liyist, thal. 
tho fables and j^urablcs of Buddhugboshu must liavo 
existed in the very mrdittg in which mi pvancm Ihm, 
in tho beginning at least of tho sixth coutury of our 
ora. It was at that time that Khosru Anushirvdn 
(681-679) ordered a collection of fahlos’ to bo f,mns* 
latod firom Sanskrit into tlio language of l*orsia, whicli 

ihtfliviev betw-sea A^oka and Kigrodha, the line* rriwatod by tho 
priost to Inog ace likewise tato from the ApmtnAdavarga. 

1 See Bea%, ' Paneiwhatantgrai' ?ot i. p. 6. 
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fratirtlation Lpctimo iu tum the sonvco of the i£i*ahic 
uu(T the otliL'r nuuiproiis tiBiislations of that ancioifl; 
colloction of aiiologuos. Those Sausluit fahles, as col- 
lected in tlio Pafi^'atautra, have hocn proved hy Prof. 
Henfey to have boon hoiTowcd from Buddliistio sources ; 
and 1 hulu^ve we may go oven a stop further and main- 
tain, tliut not only tins general otitlincis of these fahles, 
hut ill some cjist's ilie vciy words, were taken over 
from Prdi into Sanskrit. 

We read in the PaiUatantra, ii. 10, the following 
verse : 

C7tllaiii giiH7<anli oahadA.* pakahino ‘py ami, 
yilva^' Aa, vivadialiyanfco patiHliyanii na sn;n«ayaA. 

“ Kveii tlnisc birds fly away cpiiekly taking the net; 
and wlien they sludl quarrel, they will fall, no doubt.” 

This verso re(iapitulut(iB tlie story of the birds which 
are caught in a net, but escape the fowhu’ by agreeing 
to fly up together at tlie siune moment. The sunm 
story is told in tin; IIitoi»aile«i, i. .‘hi (.‘{2}: 

Sa7»ltatilH tu liuraiily <«ift innina vihamgamAA, 

VadA In iiipaliHliyanti vanuit cahyanl;! mo tadA. 

“ f!oinbiu(id indeed do these birds take aw'ay my 
net; but whem they fall down, they will then full into 
my power.” 

1.'ho first thing that should bo pointed out is, tliat 
of tlusse two versions of the same idea, neither is bor- 
row(‘d from the otlver, neither that of the Ilitopadaiia 
from the PafiAatanliii, nor vioo They presup- 

' If vri> read ' Ha7/>haUlA' itiiiioad of ‘ sahanA,' vc have to trana- 
lute, “ Holding togellior even these birds tly away, taking the 

iM‘t;’ ■ 

^ A third versi(»n is found in tlio MaliAbhAratu, Udyoga-parva,* 
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but tb fall back fbi- tlicu* o^Vli pui'poscs ou the old 
lliythology, or at least ou the popular suijoi’stitiou, the 
fairy and snalco-tales of tlio i>coi)l(!.^ 

The gods, in general, aro frc<j[ueutly monlhuu'd in 
the Uhamniapadu : — 

V. 177, The unchuiituble do not go to the world 
of the gods. 

V. 224. Speak the truth, do not yiehl to angfu* ; 
give, if thou art asked, from the little thou luwt; by 
tlioso stops thou wilt go n(«»r the goils- 

V. 417. lie who, after leaving all bondage, men, 
has risen above all bondage to the gods, him I eall 
ind(»cd a Brrdntuuai. 

In vv. 44 and 4 ^) thnu! worlds an* mentioned, the 
oaitli, tlie world of Yuma (the lord of the departed), 
and the world of the gods; and in v. 120 wo tind 
hell (niraya), earth, heavtm (svarga), ami Nirvuwu. 

In. V. CO it is said that the odour of iixiaillent 

> This may be neon from the curioua orimmotitaiiimH Dud* 
dhiat templed, eoino of whieli wore InUdy piibliHhttd by Mr. For* 
guHHon. Q^hodo of tliu Saachi tope aro taken from drawlngM oxeou* 
tod for tho lato DuHt-Iiidia CVmipaity by biuulenant (now Lieut.* 
Colonel) Maidoy, iiiul fr«)tii p1iologr,'ipliM by Lieutoimiit Water- 
houAO; tliodo of tliu Ainravatt topo aro pluitogmplu'd friini tiio 
sculpturod dlabd doiit homo by ('olonol Miicktaiitio, formoriy uxiii- 
bitod in tho Muduuin of tho lilaHt-Iudm <!ompniiy, and from an* 
other valuable (.'ollootiou dont homo by Hir Wiiltor Klliot. Arehi* 
toutural oviclonco id suppoHod to fix tho dato of tho Hanchi topes 
fbom about 260--100 n.c. ; that of tho gaUiwayu in tlio finit contuiy 
A.i>. j while tlio dato of the AmravaU builtliugtt id refcrn<d ift the 
fourth century x.v. No ono would veuturo to doubt Mr. For* 
guddon’a authority within tho spliero of aroliitooturol ehroiiology, 
but wo want soinetliing more than more nfflritiatinii when bo wiyw 
(p. £8), “that tho oarlhwt of tho (Duddhiat) Moriptunw wo linvo 
wore not iraduood to writing in their prodeut form beforo the fifth 
contuiy after Obridt," 
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people rifsos up to tlio gods ; iu vy. 04 and 181, that 
the gods envy him whoso senses have been subdued ; fix 
V. 306, that tiioy praise a Bhikshu who is contented, 
pure, and not slothful (of. v. 230) ; in v. 224, that 
good people go near the gods ; in y. 230, tliat a man 
who is fi'eo from guilt will enter into the hoayonly 
world of the elect (the ariya) ; while in y. 187 wo read 
of hoayonly pleasures that fail to satisfy the disfdples 
of Buddha, 

Individual deities, too, ju'e mentioned. Of Indra, 
who is called Maghavan, it is said in v. 30, that by 
perse, voranco he ruse to the lordship of the gods.* In 
w. 107 and 392 tlio wovsliip of Agiii, or fire, is spokmi 
of as ostablishod among the Brahmans. Yanxii, as the 
bird of the departed, occurs iu vv. 44, 237, and he 
s(^ems to b(! the same as Mji/*/’uraga, the king of death, 
moiitionod in vv. 45, 170. The ni<^u or messengers of 
Yama are spokxox of in v, 235; dealli itself is rc'pre- 
s(‘uted as Autaka, vv. 48, 288, «ir as Mii/f/'u ; in v. 46 
the king of death (mai^niraya) is nK'Utioiiod together 
witliMilra; iu v. 48 he seems to be identified witli 
Mara, the tcmiptx'r (v, 48, note). 

This Milra, tho tempter, the great nnlagonist of 
Buddlni, as W(dl as of his followers, is a very impor- 
tant personage in tho Buddhist scriptures, lie is iu 
many plautes the reproseutsitive of csvil, tho ovil spirit, 
or, in (Jhristian terminology, tho devil, couquertsd hy 
Buddlia, hut uot dc'stroycd hy him. Tu tho llhamma- 
pada his character is less mytliological than in other 
JUiddliist writings, llis retinue is, however, mentieued 
(V. 175), and his flower-pointxal Jirrow (v. 40) reminds 

' Tlioro is a curious story of Ituddha dividing his Iionoura witii 
Hukka (iSkkra) or Indra ou p. 102 of the Porablue. 
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one of .the Hindu god of lovo. Wo rc'ad that Mtlra will 
overcome the carolesw, but not the faithful (vv. 7, 8, 07); 
that*mon try to oscuipc from liis dominion (v. JM), and 
his snares (vv. 37, 270, 300); that Ik* Hhould l«j at- 
tacked with the weapon of Icnowhalgo (v. 40) ; that 
the wise, who have confpuirod him, aro led out of this 
world (v. 175). In vv. 1 04 and 1 05 wo fiial a <-uri<ms 
climax, if it is intended as sueh, from a god to a (hiii- 
dliarva, thence to Mdra, and hnally to Hrahman, all of 
whom arc roprosentod as poworl<*s» against a man 
who has oonquorod himself. In v. 230, h)o, Hr.thman 
is mentioned, and, ns it would soein, ns a Ixiing su- 
perior to the gods. 

Hut although ilu'se gods and demons were recog- 
nized in the religion of Jhiddha, and had ]>ala<'es, gar- 
dens, and courts assigned to tlu'm, hanlly inf(‘rior to 
those which they i»oNSCSHed under th<i ohl mfmt\ Ihey 
wore dopriv(^d of all their sovtui'ign rights. Although, 
according to the Buddhists, the W(»ridH of tlm gods 
last for millions of years, they must ptjwsh at the tstid 
^of ovory lealpa with the gods and witli tho spirits who, 
in the cirfdo of liirths, have ruisc'd theinH(‘lv«*H to tho 
world of tho gods. Indeed, fh<j reorganizatinu of the 
spirit-world in the hands of Buddha goe.s further st ill. 
Already before Buddha, the Brahmans had left the 
low stand-point of mythological polytlteisirj, mid had 
risen to tho ooneoption of the Bnilimau, as the almo- 
lute divine, or supor-divino being. To this Brahman 
also, who, in tho Dlmminapada, already aiipears as 
superior to the gods, a plaon is assigned in the Burl- 
dhist, demonology. Over and ahove the w'orld of tlie 
godk tritih its sixpunulistis, tho sixUion Bwhnm* worlds 
aro wootod, -“Worlds, not to bo atttiined through virtue, 
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and piety only, "but throngh inner contemplation, 
through knowledge and enlightenment. 

The dwellers in these Brahma-worlds are Ihore 
than gods ; they are spiritual beings, without body, 
without weight, without desires. Nay, even this is 
not sufficient, and as the Brahmans had imagined a 
higher Brahman, without form and without suffering 
(tato yad uttaratara?n tad arfipam andmayam, Svot. 
Up. 3 , 1 0 ), tho Buddhists too, in their ideal dreams, 
imagined four other worlds towering high above tho 
worlds of Bnihman, whitih they call Arftpii, tins worlds 
of* fhe Formless. All tluisc worlds art', opcm to man, 
after he has divosttid himself of all that is human, and 
numberless Imings are constantly ascending and de- 
scending in the oirtjlo of time, according to the works 
they have perfoiiYied, and according to the tniths tlnty 
luivo discoveu’ed. ^liit in all these worhls tho law of 
chatigo prtivails; in n<m(» is tlutro ('xomplion from 
birth, age, mid dt'utli. Tlie world of fh(> gods will 
perish like that of men j tho world of Brahman will 
vanish likts that (if the gods ; nay, even tho world of 
tho Fonnless will imt lust for t'vcr ; hut tho Buddha, 
the enlightened and truly free, stands higher, and will 
not bo afiected or disturbed by tho colluimo of tho uni- 
vei‘80, Si /t'oelus illabatur orMs, imjfaviduni feriml 

Hero, however, wo moot with a voinjif irpiiy, which 
ono would hardly have expected in Buddha, (lods 
aud dovils ho 1 ms located, to all mytliologicul uud 
philosophical acquisitions of the post, he luid done jus- 
tice as fur as possiblo. Even fabulous beings, such 
as Ndgas, (landharvas, and Gurutfos, hud escaped tho 
proeesH of dissolution and sublimismtiun whieh was to 
reach them later at tho hands of comparative tnytho- 
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legists. There is ooly one idea, the idea of a persoual 
Creator, in rcgai’d to which Buddha seems merciless. 
It i? not only denied, hut even its origin, lihe that 
of an ancient myth, is parofully explained by him 
with the minutest detail.) The Eev. D. J. Gogcrly, 
in his numerous articles published in the local jour- 
nals of Ceylon, has collected and translated the most 
important passages fi*om tlie Buddhist canon bearing 
on this subject. The Kov. Spence Ilardy,^ too, anothei* 
duitinguished missionary in Ceylon, has several times 
touched on this point— a point, no doubt, of great 
practical importance to (Jlixistiun missionaries. Tlioy 
dw(dl on such passage's as when Buddha said to IJpsl- 
salca, an ascetic, who inquired who was his teacher 
and whoso doctiino ho ombraoed, “ I have no toachco: ; 
there is no one who resembles mo. In the world of 
the gods I have no equal. I am the most noble in’ 
the world, being tlio irrefutable teacher, the solo, aU- 
perfeot Buddha.” In the Pdr%ika section of the 
Vinaya Bitaka, a conversation is recorded between 
Buddha and a Brahman, who accused him of not 
honouring aged Brahmans, of not rising in their pre- 
sence, and of not inviting them to bo seated. Buddha 
replied, “Brahman, I do not see any "one in the 
heavenly worlds nor in that of Mdra, nor among the 
inhabitants of tlio Bralima-worlds, ner among gods or 
men, whom it would bo proper for mo to honour, or in 
whoso pi'CHonco I ought to rise up, or whom I ought 
to request to bo seated. Should tiro Tath&gata 
(Buddha) thus act towards any ono, that person’s head 
would fall off.” 

Such doctrines, as Gogorly points out, are irreoon'- 
and Qlbooiic* of tho Buddhiste,' 1666, p. 171. 
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cilablo "witli the doctrine of a nruversal Creator, who 
must necessarily be superior to all the beings formed 
and supported by him. But the most decisive paSsage 
ou the subject is one taken from the Brahma-^ala- 
sfttra,^ the first in the Dirgha nikaya, which is itself the 
first work of the Sfitra Pitaka. It was translated -by 
flogorly, whose translation I follow, as the text has not 
y(ft been ]>ublisluid. In the Braluna-^^la-siitra, Buddha 
discourses respecting the sixty-two different sects; 
among whom four hold the doctrine both of the pre- 
exist<‘U«o of th(5 soul, and of its eternal duration 
;thr<tugh o<iuull(>SB tinnsmigratious. Others believed 
jthafc some souls have always existed, whilst others 
I have had a eommencomont of existence. Among these 
one sect is desoribod as believing in the existence of a 
Cwiiitor, and it is hero that Buddha brings together 
his argmtmts against the correctness of this opinion. 
“TIk'.ws is a time,” ho says, “ 0 Blukshus, when, after 
a very long ptiriod, this world is destroyed. On the 
destruction of the world very many beings obtained 
oxistc'ueu in tlie Abhasvara* Bralunaloka, which is 

1 Sw! J. D’Alww’fl ‘ P41i Grammar,’ p. 88, note; Tumour, 'Ma- 
hllva««a,’ Appendix ili. p. Ixxv. 

■ The A-bhAevara gnd«, AbhAesarA in PAH, are mentioned already 
in the Dhaminapadu, v. 200, but none of the minute details, de- 
scribing the aix worlds of the gods, and the sixteen wnrlds of 
Brahman, and tlio four of ArApa, are to be found there. The uni- 
vorso is reproBonted (v. 120) as consisting of hell (niraya), earth, 
hearou (svargn), and NirrAna. In v. 4A we find the world of 
Yama, the earth, and the world of the gods ; in r. 104 wo read of 
gods, Oanilharvas, MAro, and Brahman. The ordinary expression, 
too, which occurs in almost all languages, viz. in this world and 
in the next, in not avoided by the author of the Bhammapada. 
Thus wo road in v, 108, 'omi»» loko paramhi ba,’ in this world and 
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the sixtli in tho s(‘ri<*s, anil in wlnVIi tlio form <*r lift* 
uevcT ox(‘(M*<ls kal]ias. Tlioy uro <Iu*n* spirituiil 

l)(nni;^s (liaviiif? lioilio.s, iinoonfaminafod wilh 

evil jmsionw, or -willi any por]inroaI dofilcinonf / ; tlioy 

in tho noxt ( 1 * 1 * y\\ 1 10) ; we finrl In v, l!0 • iilliM va hiim/w va.' 

ln*ro or there; In v. lo 1*^ we liiel * i^llui ' an*l ' j»< Hn/ here aiel 
yonder i pe>5*/!*fi, Let, pn-tyn, inornnnt^ litiTiilly, ‘uffei* havin'^ died,' 
cf. vv. lai, aoO, \VV iiNi) find ‘idh’evu*’ here, v. 102, and ' idim 
lokartmin/ hen? in the w’ttrld (v. 2171, or hiin|dy * li»ke.’ in thiH 
world (V, Sfi) ; and ‘ jmrattha’lor ‘ pamlra/ jondiT, or in the »iti?er 
w'4»rld. 

A very eharaeterintie expreHs^hin, too^ i» tlial itf v, 17fJ, where 
HH one of tl»e );reate«t eriniiM in nieniioned, the rteotIin'.y«l another 
world. 

The fidlowiiif^ in n skel<di of the nnivei i- and ith ninnerotn^ 
worldn, aeoonliiif^ to tie* luler Hv^ttein.^ of the Ihiddhi.'^i TImti* 
are ditlerenee^ how'ever, in tlifiereni f‘ehool.‘f, 

1. llie infernal reujion«i 

(1) Nyaya, holt, 

( 2 ) Tho alaale of iiniinulH. 

(/i) I'lio alnido of Pretan, 

( If) Tbo alM>ilo of A aiiraa, dconona. 

2. Tin* earth: 

(Ij Abode of men, 

3h Tin* worldn <»f tin* godn : 

(1) Aatur-uinbiiraya (duration, IhilOIMKH) year#*). 

(2) TrayaMt,ri//m (duration, yeapio. 

(il) Varna Oluration, M yejir^). 

(t) Tuabttfi (duration, vrar^o, 

(fi) Niriiia/m rwti (iltmiUon, 2,5101, tHMMMXi jeurn). 

(0) ParAiiirifiifa<viuaviu*(iii (diinition,i >enr }, 

4i. Tin* Wi^rida of Itmltninn : 

(«) Kirat Uhyilna . 

(1) Urahriia-pariAbatlya (duration, kid{aij. 

(2) ]lrahina*|uirohita (dumtioii, { kalpa). 

(2) MatiAbratnmm (dnmiioiif one lial|iu}. 

(b) Heeomt l>b}Arm; 

(1) ParitUbha (dumlMm^ two kat|ata), 

(A) AjirwtnftirAbbH (dnmtloni four kaipaa). 
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have intellectual pleasures, are self-resplendent, tra- 
verse the atmosphere without impediment, and remain 
for a long time established in happiness. After a'very 
long period this mundane system is reproduced, and 
the world named Brahma-vimana [the third of the 
Brahmalokas) comes into existence, but uninhabited,” 
At that time a being, in consequence either of the 

period of residence in Abhasvara being expired, or in 
consequence of some deficiexioy of merit preventing 
him fr(iTn living there the full period, ceased to exist 
in Abhasvimi, and was reproduced in the uninhabited 

(ill) Abliasvara (duration, oiglit kalpas). 

(</) Third Biiydua : 

(7) Parlttuwubhtt (Juration, aixtcon lealpati), 

(H) Apratnllrta^rublui (duration, thirty- two kalpas), 

(0) Miblmkritana (duration, tiixty-four kalpas). 

(d) Jj^oiirtb Dhyiina: 

(Anablmikii, of Nortbern Huddhism.) 

(Punya-prasuva, of Northorn Buddhism.) 

(10) Vrihiit-phala (500 kalpas). 

(IL) ArmififiHaUvaH or ABangisattvns, of Nopal; Asanyasatya, 
of CVyloii (500 kalpas). 

(e) Fifth Dhyilua: 

(12) Avriha (1000 kalpas). 

(13) Atapa (2000 kalpas). 

(I't) Hudrwa (tOOO kalpas). 

(15) Sudarwana (8000 kalpas). 

fSumukha, of Nopal.) 

(IG) Akanish^Aa (16,000 kulpas), 

5, Tho world of ArOpa ; ^ 

(I) AklWlnnutydyatanam (20,000 kalpas). 

(2) V^fiAuAiiantyAyatanara (<10,000 kalpas). 

(3) AkiiSAanyftyatanam (60,000 kalpas). 

(4) Naivasafb;nfl.n(lHarlyn4yatttnam (30,000 kalpas). 

Cf, Bumouf, ‘ Introduction,’ p. 509 wg'. ; Lotus, p. 811 aofi, / 
Hardy, ^ Manual,* p. 25 sen.; Bigaudot, p. 449. 
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BraJima-vimaiia, He vas there a spiritual being ; his 
pleasures were intellectual j he was self-resplendent, 
trav‘ersed the atmosphere, and, for a long time, enjoyed 
uninterrupted felicity. After living there a veiy long 
period in solitude, a desire of having an associate is 
felt by him, and he says, ‘Would that anothei' being 
were dwelling in this place.’ At that precise junc- 
ture another being ceasing to exist in Abhdsvara, 
comes into existence in the Brahma-vimdna, in the 
vicinity of the first one. They are both of them 
spiritual beings, have intellectual pleasures, are self- 
resplendent, traverse the atmosphere, and are, for a 
long time, in the enjoyment of happiness. Then the 
following thoughts arose him who was the first 
existent in that Brahma-loka : ‘ I am Brahma, the 
Great Brahma, the Supreme, the Invincible, the Om- 
niscient, the Governor of all things, the Lord of all. 
I am the Haker, the Creator of all things ; I am tho 
Chief, the disposer and controller of all, the Universal 
Bather. This being was made by me. How does 
this appear? Formerly I thought, Would that an- 
other being were in this place, and up on my volition 
this being came here. Those beings also, who after- 
wards obtained an existence there, thought, this 
illustrious Brahma is the Groat Brahma, the Supremo, 
the Invincible, the Omniscient, the Euler, the Lord, 
the Creator of all. Ho is the Chief, the Disposer of 
all things, the Controller of all, the Universal Father. 
We were created by him, for wo see that he was first 
here, and that we have since then obtained existenoo. 
Furthermore, he who first obtained existence there 
lives during a very long period, exceeds in beauty, 
end is of immense povrer, but those who followed 

a 2 /. 
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liiin avo short-lived, of infoi-ior beauty and of little 
power.’ ” 

“ It then happens, that one of those beings coifsing 
to exist there, is hoiii in this world, and aftorwai’ds 
retires from soeioty and boe-omos u recluse. lie sub- 
jc(;ts his passions, is pemsvering in the practice of 
virtue, and by profound meditation he recollects his 
iumu!diat.i‘ly previous stat(‘. of (‘xistonco, but none 
lirior t() tliut ; bet therefore says, that illustrious 
Jlraiuna is the (Iroat Ihtdnna, th(! Supremo, the In- 
vineihle, the Omniseitiiit, tlus Killer, the Lord, tho 
Mailer, the (ireatov of all. Ho is the Chief, tho Dis- 
poser of all Ihings, tho (.'mitroller of all, tho Universal 
I<’ather. That Hrahma by whom wc were created is 
ever enduring, imimitahh^, eternal, unchangeahlo, con- 
I inning for ever tho same. Hat w<', who Imve hoon 
created by this illustvious^lrahnui, are mutable, short- 
lived, and mortal.” 

There is, it seems to me, an unmisiakahle note of 
irony in this urgunn^ntution against the belief in a 
lK'V.sonal Creator ; and to any one acunniutod with tho 
language of the Upanishads, the pointed allusions to ex- 
pressions occurring in those pliilosophieal and religious 
treatises of the Jtrulniuins are not to he mistaken. If 
tlu'ii it is true, as Gogerly remarks, that many who 
cull thmnsidves Ihiddhists aekuowlodge the oxiatonoe 
of a (Ireutor, the <pi(‘Htion imlurally arises, whodior 
tiie iioint-hlaiik atheism of the Hrahma-jTilla was tlio 
doctrine of the lounder of IJuddhism or not f 

I’his is, in faet, hut part of the problem so often 
started, whether it is possible to distinguiidi between 
Buddhism and the personal teaching of Buddha. We 
lioMsesH the Buddhist canon, and whatever is found in 
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that canon, we have a right to consider as the ortho- 
dox* Buddhist doctrine. But as tliero has been no 
lack of efforts in Christian theology to distinguish be- 
tween the doctiine of the founder of our religion and 
that of the writers of the Gospels, to go beyond the 
canon of the !New Testament, and to moke the \oyia 
of the Master the only solid rule of our faith, so tho 
same want was felt at a very eai*ly period among tho 
followers of Buddha. King Asoka, the Indian Con- 
stantine, had to remind tho assembled priests at the 
great council which had to settle the Buddliist canon, 
that ‘what liad lean said l>y Buddha, lhal ahme was wall 
said}'^ Works attributed to Buddha, but dechurod i.o 
be apocryphal, or even heterodox, existed already at 
that time (240 b,o.). Thus wo are by no means with- 
out authority for distinguishing between BuddliiHUi 
and tho teaching of Buddha; tho only question is, 
whether in our time such a separation is still practic- 
able ? 

My belief is that, in general, all honest inquirers 
must oppose a No to this question, and confess tlrnt 
it is useless to try to cast a glance beyond tho boun- 
darios of tho Buddhist canon. What wo find in tho 
canonical books in tho so-called ‘Throe Buskots,’ is 
orthodox Buddhism and tiro doctrine of Buddha, niini- 
larly as wo must accept in general whatever we find 
in the four gospels as orthodox Cliristianity and tho 
doctrine of Christ. 

SttQ, with regard to certain doctrines and facts, tho 
question, I think, ought to bo asked again and again 
whether it may not be possible to advance a stop fhr- 

' M. SC/fl ‘ Olupa frotiL s Efomau Worksliop,' 2n<l ed., rol. i. 
p. xxfv. ' 
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thor, even ■with, the conviction that wo cannot arrive 
at results of apodictio certainty ? If it happens jhat 
on certain points wo find in different parts of the 
canon, not only doctrines differing from each other, 
hut plainly contradictory to each other, it follows, 
surely, that one only of those can have belonged to 
linddlia personally. In such a case, therefore, I be- 
lieve wo have a right to choose, and I believe wo shall 
bo justified in accepting that view as the original 
one, the one peculiar to Buddha himself, which liar- 
moiiizos Unsl with the later system of orthodox Bud- 
dhism. 

As regards the denial of a Creator, or atheism in 
the ordinary aoceptation of the word, I do not think 
that any one passage from the books of the canon 
kno-wii to us, can be quoted which contravon<‘S it, or 
which in any way presupposes the belief in a personal 
God or Cremator. All that might bo urged are the 
woi'ds said to liavo boon spoken by Buddha at the 
time when ho became tlio Enlightcmcd, tho Buddha. 
Tluiy are as follows : — “ Without ceasing shall I run 
through a course of many births, looking fur the 
maker of this tabemaolo, — and painfril is birth again 
and again. But now, maker of tho tabemaolo, thou 
hast been seen ; thou shalt not make up this taber- 
nacle again. All thy rafters are broken, thy ridgo- 
l>olo is sundered ; tho mind, being sundered, has at- 
tained to the extinction of aU desires.” 

Hero in tho maker of tho tabernacle, i.e. tho body, 
one might bo tempted to see a creator. But ho who 
is acquainted with tho general run of tliought in 
Buddhism, soon finds that this architect of tho house 
is only a poetical expression, and that whatever moan- 
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ing may underlie it, it eyidently signifies a force snb- 
ordipate to tlie Buddha, the Enlightened. 

But whilst we have no ground for exonerating the 
Buddha personally from the accusation of atheism, 
the matter stands very differently as regards the 
charge of nihilism. The Buddhist nihilism has 
always been much more incomprehensible than more 
atheism. A kind of religion is still conceivable, 
when there is something firm somewhere, when a 
something, eternal and self-dependent, is recognized, 
if not without and above man, at least imthin him. But 
if, as Buddhism teaches, the soul after having passed 
through all the phases of existence, all the worlds of 
the gods and of the higher spiiits, attains finally 
Nirvdj2a as its highest aim and last reward, i.e. be- 
comes utterly extinct, then religion is not any more 
what it is meant to be— abridge from the finite to the 
infinite, but a trap-bridge hurling man into the abyss 
at the very moment whan he thought he hod anivod 
at the stronghold of the Eternal. According to tho 
metaphysical doctrine of Buddhism, tho soul cannot 
dissolve itself in a higher being, or be absorbed in the 
absolute substance, as was taught by the Brahmans, 
and other mystics of ancient and modern times ; for 
Buddhism knew not the Divine, tho Eternal, tho 
Absolute ; and the soul even as tho I, or as the mere 
Self, the Atman, as called by tho Brahmans, was 
represented in tho orthodox metaphysics of Buddhism 
as transient, as fatUc, os a mere phantom. 

Ho person who roads with attention the metaidiy- 
sical speculations on the Hirvi^ia contained in the 
third part of the Buddhist canon, can arrive at any 
other conviction than that expressed by Bumonf, viz. 
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that Nirv^Aa, the Lighost aim, tlio simnum lomm of 
Buddhism, is the absolute nothiug. 

Bumouf adds, however, that tliis doctnno ai)poars 
in. its crude form in the third part only of the canon, 
the so-called Ahhidharma, hut not in the first and 
second parts, in the Sutras, the sennons, aud the Vi- 
naya, the etliios, which together hoar the name of 
Dhurma, or Law. lie next points out that, according 
to some tmeiout authorities, this entire part of the 
cauou was designated as not “pronounced hy 
Buddlia.”‘ Those arc, at once, two importiint limita- 
tions. I add a third, and maintain that wiyings of 
Buddha occur in the Dhammapada, which aro in op(!n 
contradiction to tliis metaphysical nihilism. 

Now, first, as regards the soul, or the self, the oxis- 
toiiooof which, according to the orthodox mestaphysies, 
is piiwily phoiionioiial,® a sontonce attrilmted to tho 
Buddha (Dhammapada, v. 100) says, “Self is tho 
Lord of Self, wli(» else coidd bo th(» Lord V” And 
again (v. S23), “ A man who controls himsolf enters 
the unti'odden land through Ms own solt-oontrollod 
self.” But this untrodden land is tho NirvdAa. 

Nirvfi^m certainly moans extinction, whatever its 
lator arbitrary intorprotutious” may have Imcn, and 

1 Max Mllllur’s ' Chijjy,' 2itd cil., rol. i. p. 2SS, uuio. 

* Sec “'WaBsiljuw, ‘ Uer Buddhittmus,’ p. 200, (209) ; and Bigan- 
dot’a ‘ Life of Gtaudama,’ p. 479. “ The things that I bm and 
hnow, are not mjself, nor from myself, iior to myself. What seems 
to be myself is hi reality neither myself nor boloiiga to myself.” 

3 yeo Bastiaii, ‘Bio Vcilker des (istlioken Asien,’ vol. iii. p. 
S54. Tho learned abbot who explained tho moaning of Nirvdna 
to Br. Bostian was well voraed in tho old grammatical termino- 
logy. Ho distinguiehoe tho causal moaning, called hetumat, of 
Iho vorb ‘ v&,’ to causo to blow out, from tho intransitivo meaning, 
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seems therefore to imply, eyen etymologically, a real 
hlowing out or passing avay. But Nirvd^^a occurs 
also in. the Brahmanio ■writings as synonymous with 
Moksha,^ Niryntti,*- and other words, all designating 
the highest stage of spiritual liberty and bliss, but 
not an nihil ation. Nuy^Ka may mean the extinction 
of many things — of selfishness, desire, and sin, with- 
out going so far as the extinction of subjectiye con- 
sciousness. Further, if we consider that Buddha 
himself, after he had already seen Niryd;?a, still remains 
on earth until his body falls a prey to death j that 
in the legends Buddha appears to his disciples eyen 
after his death, it. seems to me that all these circum- 
stances are hai'dly reconcilable with the orthodox meta- 
physical doctrine of Niryiyja. 

But I go eyen further and maintain that, if we look 
in the Dhammapada at every passage where Niry§«a 
is mentioned, there is not one which would reg[uire 
that its moaning should be annihilation, while most, 
if not all, would become perfectly unintelligible if we 
assigned to the word Niry^wa the meaning which it 
has in the Abhidhaxma or the metaphysical portions 
of tho canon. 

What does it mean, when Buddha, y. 21, calls re- 
flection the path to immortality, thoughtlessness the 
path of death? Buddhaghosha does not hesitate to 
explain immortality by Niry^ba, and that the same 

to go out. He also distinguishos between the verb as expressing 
the state of vanishing, ‘ bhfi.vaafi,dhana,* (cf. Ykn. ii. 3, 37 ; iii. 4, 
69), or the place of yanishing, ‘ adhikara^ias&dhana ’ (P4n. i. 4, 45). 
How place and act become one in the conception of Buddhists, 
is better seen by the four dhyinas, originally meditations, than the 
places reached by these meditations. 

1 See Dhammapada^ y. 92, 89. 
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idea 'vras oonnocted ■with, it in the mind of Buddha is 
clearly proved by a passage immediately followjng, 
V. 23: “The wise people, meditative, steady, always 
possessed of strong powers, attain to hTirvdwa, tho 
highest happiness.” In the last verse, too, of the 
same chapter wo road, “ A Bhikshu who delights in 
reflection, who looks with fear on thongbtlessiies, will 
not go to destruction, — he is neai* to Nirvawa.” If 
tho goal at which tho followers of Buddha have to 
aim had been in tho mind of Buddha perfect annihi- 
lation, ‘ amata,’ i e. immortality, worild have b(^on tluj 
very lust word ho could liavo chosen as its name. 

In several passages of tho Bhammapadu, Nirvana 
occurs in tho purely ethical sense of rest, (piiotness, 
ahseueo of passion; c.^,, v. 134, “If, lik(s a trumpet 
trampled underfoot, thou utt(u not, thou thou hast 
reached Nirvilna; anger is not kmnvn in theo.” In 
V. 184 long-suffering (titikshd) is called the highest 
Nirvdna. Wliilo in v. 202 we rc'ad that there is no 
happiness like rest fsduti) or quietness, we rwid in 
tho next verso that tho highest happiness is NirvAwa. 
In V, 285, too, ‘ A-dnti ’ scorns to bo synonymous with 
NirvAna, for tho way that loads to ‘ Fftnti,’ or poaco, loads 
also to NirvAna, as shown by Buddha. In v. 809 it 
is said, “When thou hast cut off passion and hatred, 
thou wilt go to NirvAna;” and in v. 225 tho same 
thought is oxproBsod, only that instead of NirvAwa wo 
have tho expression of unchangoablo place: — “Tho 
sagos who injure nobody, and who always oonti‘ol 
thoir body, they will go to tho unchangoablo place, 
whore, if thoy havo gone, they will suffer no more.” 

In other passages NirvAna is described as tho result 
of right knowledge. Thus wo road, v. 208, “ Hunger 
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is tte worst of diseases, the body the greatest of pains ; 
if one knows this truly, that is Nu‘vd?m, the highest 
happiness.” 

A similar thought seems contained in t. 374 : “ As 
soon as a man has perceived tlie origin and destruction 
of the elements of the body (khandha), ho finds happi- 
ness and joy, which belong to those who know tlio 
immortal (Nirvtoa) ; or which is the immortality of 
those who know it, viz. the transitory character of the 
body.” In v. 372 it is said that he who has know- 
ledge and meditation is near unto l!7h’ydna. 

Nirvdwa is certainly more than heaven or heavenly 
joy. “ Some people are horn again” (on earth), says 
Buddha, v. 126, “evildoers goto hell; rightesous p<io- 
ple go to heaven; those who are free from all worldly 
desires enter Nirvdna.” The idea that tlios<! who had 
reached the haven of tlie gods wore still liable to 
birth and death, and that there is a higher state in 
which the power of birth and death is broken, existed 
clearly at the time when the versos of the Dliamma- 
pada wsre composed. Thus wo road, v. 238, “ When 
thy impurities arc blown away, and tliou art free fi'om 
guilt, thou wilt not enter again into birth and d<‘cay.” 
And in the last verso tlio liighost state tliat a Brtih- 
mawa can reach is called “the end of births,” yiUi- 
kshaya. 

There are many passages in the Bhammapada where 
we expect Nirviwa, hut whore, instead of it, other 
words are used. IToro, no doubt, it might ho sjtid 
that something different from Nirvdwais initemdod, and 
that we have no right to uso such words as throwing 
. light oh the original moaning of ISfirvdm Bni^ on 
the other hand, those words, and the passages where 
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they cif:c‘nr, iiniHt iiK'aii something (h'finitc ; tlmy cannot 
nu'an houveii or tho world of the gods, lor reasons 
stated ahovo ; and if they do not mean Nirvn//a, tlicy 
woTild have no itn'uning at all. Tla'ro may ha some 
(hiuht whetlu'i' ‘ pfira,’ the slum', and partieularly tho 
otluo* shortt, stands always for Nirva«a, and whether 
thos(! who are said to have v<'aclu«l the other shore, arc 
to he au])poK<'d to have (‘iitei'od Nirvihai. It may pos- 
sibly not have that, meaning in vt'i'ses 3S1 and oMo, 
hnt it. can hardly hav<i anotla'r in plaet's such as 
vv. 85, 8(i, ;M7, 518, 555, 411. TIkto is less douhi, 
hoW(‘ver, that other words are nsed ilistinetly as sy- 
nonyms of JUirvA/au Such words ar<t, tho ([uiet phuio 
(Afnita/w padam, v. 508, !181 ) ; the olmngiiless phi<;o 
(a/f-yuta/>/ sthftnam, v. 225, cninpared with v. 220); 
tint immortal place (amatain padam, v. Ill); also 
simply that which is immortal, v. 574, .In v. 41 1 tho 
expn'ssion occurs that tlui wiso dives into tluj im- 
mortal. 

'riwnigh, according to Ihiddlia, ev(‘rything tliut has 
laam made, (tvcryiliing tluit wsis put togetluir, resolvw 
itself agulu into its cominmont pai-ts and pttHS(,‘H away, 
(v. 277, sarvoau/wskM aiiityiU), ho spealcs novurtludcss 
of tbit which is not made, i.<:. tho unoroatod and 
otomal, and uses it, as it would scorn, synonymously 
with Nirvdwa (v. D7). Nay, ho says (v. 585), “ When 
you have understood tho destruction of all that wiw 
nimlo, you will understaud that which was not mudo.” 
This surely shows that oven for Bnddlia a something 
existed winch is not made, and whicli, tlusroforc, is 
imporishuhlct and oU'nial. 

On considering sucli sayings, to whioh many more 
might ho added, one rucoguises in them a eoncoptiou 
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of Nirviffla, altogether irreconcilable -with the nihilisia 
of the thii'i pai-t of the Buddhist canon. It is not a 
question of more or less, but of aid — aut. Nirvana can- 
not, in the mind of one and the same person, mean 
black and white, nothing and something. If these say- 
ings, as recorded in the Dhammapada, hare maintained 
themselves, in spite of their being in open contradiction 
to orthodox metaphysics, the only explanation, in my 
opinion is, that they were too firmly fixed in the tra- 
dition which wont back to Buddha and his disciples. 
What Bishop Bigandet and others represent as the 
popular view of Nirvd^a, in contradistinction to that 
of the Buddhist divines, was, in my opinion, tlie con- 
ception of Buddha and his disciples. It represented 
the entrance of the soul into rest, a subduing of all 
wishes and desires, indifference to joy and pain, to 
good and evil, an absorption of the soul in itself, and 
a freedom firom the circle of existences from birth to 
death, and from death to a new birth. This is still 
the moaning which educated people attach to it, whilst 
to the minds of the larger masses^ jSTirvd^ia suggests 
rather the idea of a Mohammedan paradise or of blissful 
Elysian fields. 

Only in the hands of the philosophers, to whom 
Buddhism owes its metaphysics, the Nirvdwa, through 
constant negations carried to an indefinite degree, 
through tbe excludiug and abstracting of all that is 
, not Nirvdwa, at, last became an empty Nothing, a phi- 
losophioal myth. There is no lack of such philosophical 
my^s either in the oast or in the west. Wliut has 
'‘ihesn. fabled by philosophers of a Nothing, and of the 

' ^ Bij^aadet, ‘ The Life of Gliiudaina/ p. 320, note ; Bastian, ‘Bie 
: VVSlker des Sirtlichon Aaien,’ vol. iii. p. 8S8. 
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terrors of a Nothing, is as much a myth as the myth 
of Eos and Tithonus. Thero is no more a Nothing 
than there is an Eos or a Cliaos. All these aro sickly, 
dying, or dead words, which, lilco shadows and ghosts, 
continue to haunt language, and succeed in deceiving 
for a while even tho healtliiest intellect. 

Even modoni philosophy is not afraid to say that 
thero is a Nothing. We find passages in tho Gorman 
mystics, such Eckliiurt and Tatiler, wlu're tlio abyss 
of tho Nothing is spoken of quite in a Euddhist stylo. 
If Buddha had said, lik(i St. Paul, “that what no eye 
luitli soon, nor ear licard, neither has it eutoi*e,d into tho 
heort of msui,” was prepared in tlie Nirvana for those 
who had advanced to tho liighest (lcgr <!0 of spiritmil 
p(»rfcotion, such c.xpre8Hions would huv(^ been quite 
sufficient to serve as a proof to the phihjsophcrs hy 
profession Uiat this Nirv^lwa, which could not hecomo 
an ohjeot of perooption by tins senses, nor of concep- 
tion by tho cat(5gorie8 of tho und(jrstjuiding, — tho 
on^kkliata, tho ineffiiblc, as Buddha calls it (v. 218) — 
could bo nothing more nor less tlrnn tho Nettling. 
Could wo dare with IIeg(d to distinguish between a 
Nothing {Nichts) and a Not {Nicht), wo might say that 
tlie Nirv&aa had,' through a fixlse dmleoticul process, 
been driven from a relative Nothing to an absolute Not. 
This was the work of ttve ttieologions and of the ortho- 
dox philosophers. But a religion has never been 
founded by such teaching, and a man like Buddha, 
who know mankind, must have known ttiat ho could 
not, with such weapons, overturn tho tyraimy of the 
Brahmans. Either we must bring ourselves to believe 
that Buddha taught his disciples two diameirioally 
opposed doctrines on Nirv&aa, say on exoteric and 
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esoterio one, or we must allow that view of 
to have been the original view of the founder of this 
marvellous religion, which we find recorded in the 
verses of the Dhammapada, and which corresponds 
best with the simple, clear, and practical character of 
Buddha. 


On the Title of the Dhammapaka. 

I have still to say a few words on the title of tho 
Dhammapada. This title was first rendered by Q-ogerly, 
‘ The Footsteps of Eeligiou; ’ by Spence Hardy, ‘ The 
Paths of Eeligion,’ and this, I believe, is in the main 
a correct rendering. ‘Dharraa,’ or, inPMi, ‘dhamma,’ 
has many meanings. Under one aspect, it moans reli- 
gion, in so far, namely, as religion is tho law that is 
to be accepted and observed. Under another aspect 
‘ dharma ’ is virtue, in so far, namely, as virtue is tho 
realization of that law. Thus ‘dharma’ can be ren- 
dered by law, by religion, more particularly Buddha’s 
religion, or by virtue. 

‘Pada,’ again, may be rendered by footsteps, but its 
more natural rendering is path. Tims we road in 
verse 21, ‘appamado amatapadam,’ reflootion is tho 
path of immortality, i. e. the path that leads to im- 
mortality. Again, ‘pamMo ma^/lunopadam,’ tliought- 
less is the path of death, le. tho path that loads to doath. 
,,The commentator explains ‘padam’ here by ‘ama- 
j^ijasya adhigamupiya,’ the moans of obtaining iramor- 
jtality, *. e. Hirv&wa, or simply by ‘ up&yo ’ and ‘ magga,’ 
|the way.^ In tho same manner ‘ dhammapadam ’ would 

’ If W 0 oompare Terses 92 and 98, and Again 254 and 255, wo 
BBB that ‘padam’ is need aynonymomly with going. 
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moan ‘ tlio path of virtuo,’ i. e. Iho path that loads to 
vii’hio, a very appropriate title for a oollcetion of 
moral preec'pts. In tliis sonso ‘ dhanimapadain ’ is used 
in VOIKOS 44 and 45, as I have explained in my notes 

to till ‘SO VCTSOM. 

Clogorly, thongli not to ho trusted in all his traiisla- 
tions, may generally ho taken as a faithful representa- 
tive of llm tradition of the Buddhists in Ceylon, and 
we may f,h<‘r(‘for(^ takt^ it for granted that the prii'sts 
of that island take Dhamniapada to m<*aii, as flogerly 
translates it, the. vestiges of religion, or, from a dif^ 
ferent point of vii'W, the jiatli of virtue. 

It is well known, lioweviT, that the learned editor 
of the Dhuiumapada, Dr. Faushell, proposed a different 
rendering. f)n the strength of verses 41 and 102, ho 
tnmslttted ‘ dhamniapada ’ hy ‘ oolleetion of versos on 
ridigion.’ But though ‘iiada’ may lueiui a V(ts<‘, T douht 
wludher ‘piula’ in the singular could evt'r mean a oolloc- 
tion of verses. In verso 44 ‘padani’ cannot moan a cel- 
huition of verses, for reasons I have cxjdaiiicd in lay 
noh'Hj and in vithc 102 w'c have, it seems to me, the 
host proof f hat, in Buddhist phraseology, ‘ dhnnimupada’ 
is not to 1 x 1 taken in a celUMitive wnse, hut means a 
law-verse, a wise saw. For there we reiul, “ Though 
a man recite a hundred Oill hils made up of senselesB 
■W'ords, one * dhamma]nula,’ L e. one single word or line 
of the law, is hotter, which if u man hears, he hecemofl 
quiet.” If the Buddhist wish to speak of many law- 
vorsos, they use the plural, dhammapadfuu.' TIiub 
B uddhaghosha says,’‘ “ Bo it known that tho Gdtltli 

‘ ‘ Pa(k’ by itself fornm tho plunil ' ]uulft,' ns hi v. SiN*), Auturo 
pnilil. 

* B’AIwis, ‘PAli Qrnmmnr,' p. Bl. 
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consists of the Dhammapai^iu, Therag&th^, Theri- 
gdthd, and those nmnixed (detached) Gidthd not 
comprehended in any of the above-named Snt- 
tantd.” 

Unless, therefore, it can he proved that in Fdli, 

' padam ’ in the singular can he nsed in a collective 
sense, so as to mean a collection of words or sayings, 
and this has never been done, it seems to me that we 
must retain the translation of Gogerly, ‘Footsteps of 
Religion,’ though we may with advantage make it 
more intelligible in Fnglish by rendering it “ The 
Path of Yirtue,” The idea of representing life, and 
particularly the hfe of the faithful, as a path of duty 
or virtue leading to deliverance (in Sanskrit, dharma- 
patha) is very familiar to the Buddhists. The four 
great truths^ of their religion consist in the recogni- 
tion, 1, that there is suffering ; 2, that there is a 
; cause of that suffering ; 3, that such cause can be re- 
inovedj 4, that there is a way of deliverance, viz. the 
doctrine of Buddha. This way, this m&rga, is then 
j^y described as consisting of eight stations,^ and 
'(!, leading in the end to R'irvd»a.^ The faithful advances 
fj.on that road, ‘ paddt padam,’ step by step, and it is 
i'l jherefore called pa/ipadd, lit. the step by step.* 

1 Spence Hardy, ‘ Manual,’ p. 498. * Hid. 

. * Bnmouf, ‘ Lotua,’ p. 520. " Ajoutons, pout terminer ce ^[ue 
V.yiouB trouTona & dire aur le mot magga, quelqueoommentairequ’on 
^ donne d’aillenrB, que Buirant nne definition rapportde par 
jBuinonr, le mttgga renferme une soua-division que I’on nomme 
miki^gadd, en aanscrit fraUgad. la magja, dif Tumour, eet la voie 
KM- conduit aulTibbftaa, le patipadd, littdralement ‘la marcbe pas 
B&, on le degrd,' est la yie ds rectitude qn’on dgit 
K%M(eho';dM^ ' i'l , 

K|‘'^^ee'iSpetiCe'Hardy^ ‘‘Miannal,’ p.^49ft.;Slio'ul4 ^iattun^ba- ; 
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The only vay in wliicli Dliammapadam could possibly 
bo defondod in tho sense of ‘ Collection of versos of the 
Law,’ would bo if wo took it for an aggregate com- 
pound. But snob aggregate compounds, in Sanskrit 
at least, are possibly only with numerals, as, for in- 
stance, Tri-bhuvauam, tho throe worlds, Aaturyugam, 
tho four ages.’ It might, therefore, bo possible to 
foim in Pilli also such compounds as dasapadam, a col- 
lodion of ton padas, a work consisting of ten padas, a 
‘ d(!(;nm<Tcino’ ; but it would in no way follow that wo 
could attempt such a compound us Dliammapadam, in 
the sense of tndleoiion of law-viTses. 

X find that Dr.lCbppi'.nhasbeoutoo cautious to adopt 
Dr. Bausboll’s rendering, while Professor Webor, of 
Berlin, not only adopts tluit rendering witliont any 
misgivings, but in his usual way hlames mo for my 
backwardness.® 

In conclusion, I liavo to say a few words on tho 
spolHug of tcclmioal terms which occur in tho trnns- 
lutlun of tlio Dliammapadaand in my introduction. It 
is very difHcult to como to a dooision on tliis subject; 
and I have to confess that I have not boon consistent 

dhama-pada,’ mentlimed on p. 4d7, bo tranalatod bf ' the fourfold 
path of the Law’ ? Xt can hardly bo the fourfold word of the 
I<aw. 

1 See H. * Sanalirit Qrammar,’ § 510. 

* “ Dies iBt eben aucb der Sitm, der dom Titel unseret Worked 
zu geben ist (nieht, ‘ Footateps of the Law,’ wie 
M. Mdllcr will, B. desBen * OhipB ftom a Oerman ‘ViTorlwliop/i, 200.} 
The fact ia that on page 200 of my ’ Oblpe' tbere ia no mention of 
the JDhammapada at all, while od page 220 I bad limply quoted 
from Speiioo Hardy, and given the tranalation of Dbamtuapada, 

< Footatepa of the Law’ botwoen inverted conimaa. 
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tliTouglioEt in following the rule which, I think, ought 
to be followed. Most of the technical terms employed 
hy Buddhist writers come from Sanskrit ; and in the 
eyes of the philologist the various forms which they 
^ave assumed in Pdli, in Burmese, in Tibetan, in 
Chiuese, in Mongolian, are only so many corruptions 
of the same original form. Everything, therefore, 
would seem to be in favour of retaining the Sanskrit 
forms throughout, and of writing, for instance, Nir- 
ylusi instead of the Pili I7ibhi,na, the Burmese Mban 
or Nepbhin, the Siamese Niruphan, the Chinese 
Nipan. The only hope, in fact, that writers on Bud- 
dhism wiU ever arrive at a rmiform and generally in- 
telligible phraseology seems to lie in their agreeing 
to use throughout the Sanskrit terms in their original 
form, instead of the various local disguises and dis- 
figurements which they present in Ceylon, Burmah, 
Siam, Tibet, China, and Mongolia. But against this 
view another consideration is sure to bp urged, viz. that 
many Buddhist words have assumed such a strongly 
marked local or national character’ in the different 


countries and in the different languages in which the 
religion of 'Buddha has found a new home, that to 
translate them back into Sanskrit would seem as af- 
fected, nay prove in certain cases as misleading, as if, 
in speaking of prieits and Idngs^ we were to speak of 
presbyters and eyninys. Between the two alternatives 
‘ of using the original Sanskrit forms or adopting their 
; various local varieties, it is sometimes difdoult to choose, 
?and the rule by which I have been mainly guided has 


:,)beeh to use the Sanskrit forms as much as possible , ) 
fe ^aiqt,, everywhere exc^t where it seemed affected, tb 

t SQ. I hkve ^Lcreforewrittm Bu^ddiheghbehaini^d 
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of ilio Puli nuil<lhafili<»wi, lior'auM" <lo- iianu* •*{ tluit 
iimutus llu’idogiiin, “tlif V'oiii' nf HtuMln,” -it- ii» d l'» 
low itx Hi}5nifu;!iiu'«' if tiu'iii’il into 
Hut I am woll u'vuro ulait iiiuv !«■ siid flw otlur 
sido. Tlu' iiiiiiioof Hiiddluiiilio.disi, ‘‘ \ "iro <‘i Huiolha. 
M'HH f;ivi‘U liiiu afft'i* lo* liiol Ih‘«'U lr"iii 

Hnifunuiiisiii lo IJiohlhii'iiu ami il via?* ]in\<'U lo iiiin 


hy Ufojilo to vvIiOJil tlio Pali Word * ion<yM| tlo' 

Hunu' iiu'Uiiitijj; o'* t/Zi'iit/if/ dt<(’.< to U‘>. ttu ilio otlu'i’ 
luuid, I liavo rolnliu'd flu* Puli iir-il* .id <4 

Dlmriiuipida, t*i«iijdy l«-r»U!*o. a** llo- tit!*’ » f a Pull 
book, it Im.H Itoooiia- wi fatidliar tliat to s'jtoaK of it a* 
{ diaritiapndu Hoomod liko sjM'ukiittJ of attoib* r work. 
Wu uro iM'CUHtuniifil to of IfaiuuiJiM iio'ti'.ol of 

/I'rumamw, for ovou i« tho dayu of Ab xandi rV ooto 


<luost, tbu H{4UHki‘it word •Vraniiiwn bad asnuiood tl»- 
prukritiwal or Vttl}:if»r form whirh wo liad lit Puli, »ud 
wliioh akaio coubi bavo Iwoii wadori’d by tbo bifor 


C3vw‘k writorH tflrut by Aloxuodor Polybi«lor, ?vtt fdb 
jt.c.) by ffaftamm.' Am »i Htutdltisit tomi, tUo PtUi f**rtn 
Haiaana han ho fiitiroly HW|»|»lttiit»*d lluit of A'r<timivo( that, 
omi ill tbo I fbamnittiwdtt (v. .‘}8H) tUwl nti vtyimdwijEy 
of Bamano m dorivwl from ‘ wim,’ to l«* »iMbd, and wot 
from ‘ »mm,’ to toil Hut tboiMyh oiw might hritig 
onotMilf to Hjicuk of Bamaitax, wlio would like tif tutro* 
dtioe Bftbmmm in»toad of HrAtaRa«>it V Ami yH tbU 
word, too, bud bo ontirely Ixtou rtiftbifod by tuIhuMwo, 
tlmt in tho Dbanimupiubi, it U dorivod from u rmd 


'Jodinrha AlUrthumwkutwhV roiji. 
lltuifc Ibmmi U right m taking tba haftftSm, m(*iition«Ml by ; 
iirtAeMa,lbi^!Brakii(^^ for Buddhiti might 

dao by tbblr d^, . Hrmiiira nmd» of tho bark of tr«¥A mo not 
iiaddUiatio;; On jpngo Utix, notiv rand Atninihfrr Pwlyhktw la> 
Htend of Bnrdommia. 
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* vail/ to remove, to separate, to eloause.' My ovra 
couviotion is that it ■would be l>ost if ■writers on Bud- 
(lliist litcTatnro aud religion were to adopt Sanskrit 
tliroughoiit us the franca. For an accural© un- 
derstanding of the original moaning of most of the 
toclmical terms of Buddliism a knowledge of their 
Sanskrit form is indispensable; and nothing is lost, 
while much would bo gained, if, oven in the treating of 
Southern Buddhism, wo wore to speak of the to-vm of 
AhUvasti instead of Siivatthi in Pdli, Sevet in Bingha- 
Uwo; of Tripitnka, ‘the Hire© baskets, ’ instnud of 
ritukathiya in Pdli, Tunpituka in Singhalese ; of Ar- 
thakathd, ‘ oommoutury,’ instciul of Atthakathfl, in 
I’fili, Atuwdva in Singhulesf?; and therefore also of 
Dharmapada, ‘ the i)ath of virtue,’ instead of Dhumma- 
pada. 

MAX MtrLLBR. 

' DvBTSRKnttoos, near Kian, in the summer of 1809. 

^ Soo ‘ Uhommapada,’ r. 888; Baetian, ‘'VOIker desOstliolicn 
AHten,' Tol. iii. p. 412: buddldstischer Mdneh erkUrte mir, 

dims die Brahinaiicii iltron Kaiuen ftilirtcn, ala Leuto, dieihre SUn- 
d<!U nbgoHi><llt hiltten." Bee alao ‘ Lalito-riatara,' p. SSI, line 1 ; 
p. 5S8, lino 7. 
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CHAPTER I, 

THE TWlN-VBIlSEsj. 

1 . 

All tluii, vro ar(s is tho rosult tif what \v<( havo 
thought: it is loundod on our thoiughts, it is uiado 
up of our thoughts. If a man sittjaks or acts with an 
evil thought, luiin follows him, sw the wheel follows 
tho foot of him who draws tho (iuiTiug(\ 

^ (1.) ‘ Dlmnna/ though clear in its moaning, » difficult to trana- 
lute. It has ditFcront meaningn in different aystome of plilluecphy, 
and itH peculiar application in tho phrasi'ology of Euddklain tme 
been fully elucidated by BuruouA * Introduction i I’Hmtoiro du 
Buddhieino,’ p. 41 rrj'. Tfo writoe: “Jo traduia ordinairement 
eo iorino par eondUion, d’autrea foia par loh, mnie auctme do oes 
traductione n’eat parfaitemont complete ; il faut entendre par 
' dbarmn ’ cc (|ui fait qu’imo chono eat cn qu'ullo out, co ciul coiiMtituo 
wi nature propro, eomme I'a bum niontrd haeacn, iV l’«iucnHioii do 
la edikbre funnuln, ‘ Yu dlinrm/l hetuprablmv^.' Etymologically 
the l^ititt Jhr-ma expruntoe the aamo gonernl idea which wna ex- 
proBHod by ' dhar-ma.’ Beo aUo Uurnouf, * Lotim d<» la bonne Loi,' 
p, 624. Eauabffil tranulatce: “Natune n meuto prinetpium dne- 
unt,*’ which abowa that ho underatood ‘ dharma ’ in tho Buddhiat 
Bonio. Ghtgarly and IVAlvla tranalgtgj Mind preuedee action, 
whWi, it Ittct wrongly exprccMd; while 

ProfcMoe Wbbhr^a rq^oring, *‘Dl 4 jPffiohton auc 
folgorn,^ 1» it : '.,y . 
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2 . 

AH that WB 810 is the result of what wo have 
thought: it is founded ou our thoughts, it is made 
up of our thoughts. If a man speaks or acts with a 
pure thought, happiness follows him, like a shadow 
that never leaves him. 


3 . 

“He abused me, he beat me, he defeated mo, ho 
robbed mo,” — ^hatred in those who harbour such 
thoughts will never cease. 


4 . 

“Ho abused me, he boat mo, he defeated me, ho 
robbed mo,” — ^hatred in those who do not harbour 
thoughts will cease. 


For hatred doos not cease by hatred at any timo,|K 
hatred ceases by love, this is an old rule. 

C. 

And somo do not know that we must all come to 
an end hero ; — but others know it, and honco their 
q[uarrels cease. 

(8.) On ‘akkoMAi,’ aeo KaiirMyana, vi. 4, 17. D’Alvia, ‘P&l! 
G-i'ammar,’ p. 88, note. “Wiien akkoMAi means 'abused/ iti is 
derived from ‘kunsa,’ not from ‘kudlia.’” 

(6.) It is neosBsary to render this verse freely, because literany 
translated it would be unintelligible. ‘ Pare ' is explained by fools, 
but it has that moaning by implication only. There is an opposi- 
tion beiwemi 'pare iba ’ and 'ye^/ arhieh I We rendered by 'some ' 
and ' others.’ Tarndmaso, a 1 pens. plnr. imp. dim., but really a 
Lo]i in FSli^ (See Fausbdll, ' Vive 0dtakss,’ p. 38.) 
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7 . 

He who lives looking for pleasures only, his senses 
uncontrolled^ immoderate in his enjoyments, idle, and 
weak, Mara [the tempter) will certainly overcome 
him, as the wind throws down a weak tree. 


(7.) ‘ * must be taken in the Buddhist sense of tempter, or 

evil spirit. See Burnouf, ‘Introduction,’ p. 76 : “MS,ra est le 
d6mon de 1’ amour, du pecb6 et de la mort; c’est le tentateur et 
I’ennemi de Buddha.” As to the definite meaning of ‘virya/ see 
Burnouf, ' Lotus,* p. 548. 

' Kusita,’ idle, is evidently the P&li representative of the San- 
skrit ‘kusida.’ In Sanskrit ‘kusida,* slothful, is supposed to he 
derived from ‘ sad/ to sit, and even in its other sense, viz. a loan, 
it may have been intended originally for a pawn, or something that 
lies inert. In the Buddhisticol Sanskrit, ‘kusida* is the exact 
counterpart of the P41i ‘kusita,*’ see Burnouf, ‘Lotus,’ p. 548. 
But supposing ‘kusida’ to be derived from ‘sad,’ the d would be 
organic, and its phonetic change to t in P^i, against all rules. 

I do not know of any instance where an original Sanskrit d, between 
4wo vowels, is changed to t in Pftli. The P^ ‘ dandham ’ (Lham- 
map, V. 116) has been identified with ‘tandram,’ lazy; hut here 
the etymology is doubtful, and * dandra* may really be a more cor- 
rect dialectic variety, », e. an intensive form of a root ‘ dram * (dm) 
or ‘ ivk* Anyhow the change here affects an initial, not a medial d, 
and it is supposed to be a change of Sanskrit t to Pd.li d, not vice 
vend. Professor Weber supposed ‘ pithtyati ’ in v, 173, to stand 
for Sk. ‘pidhlyate,’ which is impossible. (See Ka^^ayana's ‘ Gtram- 
mar,* iv. 21.) Dr. rausboll had identified it rightly with Sk. 
‘apisttryati.’ Oomparisons such as P&li ‘al^tpu’ (v. 149) with Sk. 
‘alfi-bu,’ and PWi ‘pahbaya’ (v. 845) with Sk. ‘h&lb^a,’ prove 
nothing whatever as to a possible change of Sk. d to P&li t, for 
they refer to words the organic form of which is doubtful, and to 
labile instead of dentals. 

A lintmh better instance was pointed out to ms by Mr. B. C. 
OhilSers^ yi^. the P&U ‘ pAtu,* Sk. ‘ prdfius/ (dearly, openly. Heicp 
howyivj^, the quesj^pn arises, vfrbether ‘pfttu* may net. he 4^ .ta . 
dialei^ic rkriWy, decay, , Jf ^ 
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, He who lives without looking for pleasures, his 
senses well controlled, in his enjoyments moderate, 
faithful and strong, Mira will certainly not overoome 


with ‘pr&tap,’ before, early, ‘ pridus * would be a peouliar Sanskrit 
corruption, due to a mistaken recollection of ‘ dus,’ while the FMi 

* pAtu • would have preserved the original t. 

-Anyhow, we require far stronger evidence before wo can admit 
a medial t in FAli as a phonetic corruption of a medial d in 
Sanskrit. Wo might as well treat the 0. II. Q-. t as a phonetic 
corruption of Gothic d. The only way to account for the Pdli 
form 'kusita’ instead of 'kusida,* is by admitting the influence of 
popular etymology. Pffli has in many cases lowt its etymological 
consciousness. It derives ‘aamawa’ from a root *Bam/ ^(r)lihina«a' 
from ‘b(th j* see v. 388. Now as ‘slia' in P&li means cold, apathetic, 
hut in a good sense, * kuslia ’ may have been formed in FAli to 
press apathetic in a bad senso. 

Further, we must boar in mind that tbo Sanskrit etymology of 

* kusida ’ from ‘ sad,* though plausible, is by no means certain. If, 

on the one hand, ' kusida * might have been misinterpretod in FUi, 
and changed to ‘ kunita,* it is equally possible that * kustta,' sup^ 
posing this to have been the original form, was misinterproted in 
Sanskrit, and changed there to 'kusida.* ‘ Sai’ is mentioned as a 
Sk. root in the sense of tahesoere; from it ‘kusita’ might possibly 
be derived in the sense of idle. ‘ S!ta * in Sanskri t is wl^at ig 
^sity the furr ow; from it ^kuHtta’ might mean a bad labourer. 
'FEiese are mwcIJT but it is certainly remarkable that 

there is an old Vedic proper name Kusbita-ka, the founder of the 
Kausbttakas, whoso Brflhmana, the Kaushltaki^brfthma^fa, belongs 
to the Big-V eda. An extract from it was translated in my ‘ History 
of Ancient Sanskrit Literature,’ p. 407. 

I/astly, it should be mentioned, that while 'kustta* is the FAli 
counterpart of ^kustda,’ the abstract name in Pftli is 'kes^^ya,* 
Sanskrit 'kausidya,' and not 'kosa^iba/ as it would hare been if 
derived from ‘ kuslta.’ 
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him, any more than the wind throws down a rooky 
mountain. 

9. 

He who wishes to put on the sacred orange-coloured 
dross without having cleansed himself from sin, who 
disregards also temperance and truth, is unworthy of 
the orange-coloured dress. 

10 . 

But he who has cleansed himself from sin, is well 
grounded in all virtues, and reg^ds also temperance 
and truth, is indeed worthy of the orange-coloured 
dress. 


(9.) The ^ron drees, of a reddiuh-yellow or orango colour, 
the Eftedva or Ejlsh&ja,i8 the distinctive garment of the Buddhist 
priests. The play on the words ‘ anikkasdro kkskvain,’ or in San- 
skrit, ' anishkash&ya^ kkahkyam,’ cannot be rendered in English. 

‘ Eashkya’ means, impurity, ‘ nish-kashAya,’ free firom impurity, * a- 
nish-kashAya,’ not free from imparity, while ‘ kAshAya * is the nsme 
of the orange-coloured or yellowish Buddhist garmmit. The pun 
is evidently a favourite one, for, as Fausholl shows, it occurs also 
iu the MahAbhArata, xii. 568 : 

“ AiiishkashAye kAshAyam ihArtham iii viddhi tarn, 
DhamiadhvnyAnAm muniAnAm vrittyartham iti me matiA.” 
Enow that this orange-ooloured garment on a man who is not 
free from impurity, serves only for the purpose of cupidity; my 
opinion is, that it is meant to supply the means of living to those 
mw with shaven heads, who carry their virtue like g flag. 

(I read ‘vrittyartham,* according to the Bombay edition, in- 
stead uf^kritArtham,’ the reading of the Oaloutta edition.) 

.regard to * silo,’ virtue, see Bumouf, ' I/otua,’ pt 547. 

On 'tW exact , oolour of the dress, see Bishop BigandeA, ' Tl^. 
Life or T|)Ag^ <>f ,,01aadam% the BudM of Bap- 

goon, ],8(il6{' 604/ 
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11 . 

They who imagine truth in untruth, and soo un- 
truth in truth, never anive at truth, hut follow vain 
desires. 

12 . 

They who know truth in truth, and untruth in un- 
truth, arrive at truth, and follow true desires. 

13 . 

As rain breaks through an ill-thatchcd house, pas- 
sion will break through an unxcflceting mind. 

14 . 

As rain does not break through a well- thatched 
house, passion will not break through a Hell-rofloct- 
ing mind. 

15 . 

The evil-door mourns in this world, and ho mourns 
in the next; ho mourns in both. Ho mourns, ho 
suffers wlnsn ho scjch tlio evil of his own work. 


(H-12.) ‘S4ra,’ which I have translated by truth, has many moan- 
iiigs in Sanskrit. It moans the sap oF a thing, then essenco or rea- 
lity ; in a metaphysical senso, the higluwt reality ; in a moral sense, 
truth. It is impossible in a translation to do more than indicate 
the meaning of such words, and in order to understand them fully, 
we must know not only their doftoition, but their histoiy. 

(16.) ‘ Kili^Ma ’ is ‘ klish^a,* a participle of ‘ kli*.* It means lite- 
rally, what is spoilt. Ibe abstract noun ‘ klesa,’ evil or sin, is con- 
stantly employed in Duddhist ^orks; see Buraouf, ‘Lotus,* p. 
448, Possibly the words were intended to be soiiarated, ‘ kamma 
kili^Aam,’ and not to be Joined like ‘ kamma-risuddhim * lu the next 
Terse, 
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16 . 

The Yirtuous man delights in this world, and he 
delights in the next ; he delights in both. Ho delights, 
he rejoices, when he sees the purity of his own work. 

17 . 

The evildoer suffers in this world, and ho suifers in 
the next; he suffers in both. He suffers when ho 
thinks of the evil ho has done ; ho suffers more when 
going on the evil path. 


18 . 

The virtuous man is happy in this world, and ho is 
happy in the next ; he is happy in both. Ho is happy 
when he thinks of the good ho -has done; ho is still 
more happy when going on tho good path. 

19 . 

The thoughtless man, even if he oan recite a largo 
portion (of the law), but is not a doer of it, has no 
share in the priesthood, but is liko a cowherd count- 
ing the cows of others. 


(16.) Like ‘ klishto ’ in the preceding vmo, ‘ vij»uddhi ’ in tlio 
present has a technical meaning. One of Buddhaghosha’s most 
famous works is called ‘ Visuddhi magga.’ (See Ilumouf, * Lotus,’ 
p, 844.) 

(17-18.) ‘ The evil path and the good path ’ are technical oxpros- 
siona for the descending and ascending scale of worlds through 
which all beings have to travel upUrard or downward, according to 
their deeds. (See Bigandet, ‘Life of (3-audama,’ p. 5 , note 4 , ttnd 
p. 440 { Biirnouf, Introduction, p. 500 ; ' Lotus,’ p, 8 flS, 1. 7 5 1 , n.) 

( 10 .) Intaking’sahitam’inthes^nseof'samhitain’ or ‘samhitlk,’ 
I fwloit the oommwtatcr who says, “ lepitakasMi BuddhavnlftE^M’ 
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20 . 

The follower of the law, even if he can recite only 
a small portion (of the law), but, having forsaken 
passion and hatred and foolishness, possesses true 
knowledge and serenity of mind, he, oaring for nothing 
in this world, or that to come, has indeed a share in 
the priesthood. 

etaw n&inaw,” but I cannot find another passage where the Tii- 
pifaha, or any portion of it, is called Sahita. 'Sawhita^ in vv. 
100-102, has a diiforent meaning. The fact that some followers 
of Buddha were allowed to learn short portions only of the sacred 
writings by heart, and to repeat them, while others had to learn a 
larger collection, is shown by the story of ‘JfiTakkhupilla,’ p. 8, of 
* Mah&kMa/ p. 26, etc. 

' Silma^wea,’ which I have rendered by * priesthood,* expresses all 
that belongs to, nr constitutes a real sama^ia or mmana, this being 
the Buddhist name corresponding to the biAhma^a, or priest, of 
the orthodox Hindus. Buddha himself is frequently called the 
Good Samana. Pausholl takes tho abstract word ‘siltnamav’ as 
corresponding to the Sanskrit ‘sdmftnya,* community, but Weber 
has well shown that it ought to be taken as ropresouting * 
inanya.* lie might have quoted tho ^Silmafi^ta phala sutta’ of 
which Burnouf has given such interesting details in his * Lotus,* 
p. 449 seq, Faushdll also, in his notes on v. 382, rightly explains 
‘skmawnatk* by * jrftmawyata,* 

* Anup&diy&no,’ which 1 have translated by * caring for nothing,' 
has a technical meaning. It is the negative of the fourth Ntd4na, 
tho so-called tJpftd&na, which Koppen has well explained by 
‘ Anhangliohkeit,* taking to the world, loving the world. (Kfippen, 
^ Die Beligion des Buddha,* p. CIO.) 
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ON REFLECTION. 

21 . 

Reflfotion is tlie path, of immortality, thoughtloss- 
ness the path of death. Those who reflect do not die, 
those who are thoughtless are as if dead ah’eady. 

‘ 22 . 

Having tmderstood this clearly, those who are 


[21.) ' Apramftda,’ which Fauaholl translates by v^Uantia, Qo- 
gerly by religion, expresses literally the absence of that giddiness 
or thoughtlessness which characterizes the state of mind of worldly 
people. It is the first entering into oneself, and honee all virtues 
are said to have their root in ‘ apramUda,’ [Te keii kusaltl dliamtnft 
sabbe te'appamfl/damfilakd,.) I have translated it by ‘rofiootion,* 
sometimes by ‘earnestness.’ Immortality, ‘amrita,’ is explained 
by Buddhagosha as iNirvdna. ‘ Amrita’ is used, no doubt, as a 
synonym of NirvAna, but this very fact shows how many concep- 
tions entered from the very first into the Nirvftaa of the Buddhists. 

If it is said that those who reflect do not die, this may be under- 
stood of spiritual death. The commentator, however, takes it in 
a technical sense, that they are free from the two last stages of 
the so-called Nid&nas, viz. the Q-ar4mara»a (decay and death) 
and the &ftti (new birth). (See Kdppen, ‘Die Beligion des 
Buddha,’ p. BOfl.) 
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advanced in reflection, deligh.t in reflection, and rejoice 
in the knowledge of tte Ariyas (the Elect). 

23 . 

These wise people, meditative, steady, always pos- 
sessed of strong powers, attain to Nirvana, tbe highest 
happiness. 

24 . 

If a reflecting person has roused himself, if he is 
' not forgetful, if his deeds are pure, if he acts with 
consideration, if he restrains himself, and lives ac- 
cording to law, — then his glory will increase, 

25 . 

By rousing himself, by reflection, by restraint and 
control, tho wise man may make for himself an island 
which no flood can overwhelm. 

26 . 

Fools follow after vanity, men of evil wisdom. Tho 
wise man possesses reflection as Ms best jewel. 

27 . 

Follow not after vanity, nor after the enjoyment of 
love and lust! Ho who reflects and meditates, ob- 
tains ample joy. 

28 . 

When tho loamed man drives away vanity by ro- 

(22). The Ariyas, the noble or eleet, are those who hare entered 
on tho path that loads to Nirr&na. (See lESppen, p. S06.) Their 
knowledge and gonoral status is minutely desoribod. (See £9p- 
pen, p, 480.) 
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flection, he, the -wise, having reached the repose of 
■wisdom, looks do'wn upon the fools, far from toil upon 
the toiling crowd, as a man who stands on a hill 
looks down on those who stand on the ground. 

29 . 

Eeflecting among the thoughtless, awake among 
the sleepers, the -wise naan advances like a racer 
leaving behind the hack. 


30 . 

By earnestness did Maghavan (Indra) rise to the lord- 
ship of the gods. People praise earnestness ; thought- 
lessness is always blamed. 

31 . 

A Bhikshu (mendicant) who delights in reflection, 
who looks with fear on thoughtlessness, moves about 
like Are, burning all his fetters, small or largo. 

32 . 

A Bhikshu (mendicant) who delights in reflection, 
who looks -with fear on thoughtlessness, will not go 
to destruction — ^he is near to ITirvaraa. 


(31.) Instead of ‘saham,’ which Dr. PausbSll translates by 
vineens, Dr. "Weber by ‘ conquering,’ I think we ought to road 
‘ dahau,’ burning, which was evidently the reading adopted by 
Buddhaghosfaa. Mr. B. 0. Childers, whom I requested to see 
whether the MS. at the India Office gives ‘sabam’ or ‘daham,’ 
writes that the reading ‘ daham’ is as clear as possible iu that MS. 
The fetters are meant for the senses. (See Sdtra 870.) 
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33 . 

As a flotohor mulcos straight his an*ow, a vise man 
makes straight his tromhling and unsteady thought, 
which is difficult to keep, difficult to turn. 


34 . 

As a fish taken from his watery home and thrown 
on the dry ground, oirr tlnraght tromhl(!S all ov(sr in 
order to escape tlic dominion of Milra (the tempter). 


35 . 

It is good to tumo tho mind, which is difficult to 
hold in and fiighty, rushing wherever it listeth; a 
tamed mind firings happiness. 

30 . 

Lot tho wise man guard his thoughts, for they arc 
difficult to p<Mrcoivc, very artful, and tlioy rush whero- 
ever they list : thoughts well guarded firing happi- 
ness. 


(34.) On M/vra, see vorsoa 7 anti 8. 
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37 . 

Those who bridle their mind which travels far, 
moves about alone, is without a body, and hides in 
the chamber (of the heart), will be free from the bonds 
of Mara (the tempter). 

88 . 

If a man’s thoughts ai*e unsteady, if he does not 
Imow the true law, if his peace of mind is troubled, 
his knowledge will never be perfect. 

39 . 

If a man’s thoughts are not dissipated, if his mind 

(39.) Pauaboll traces *anavasButa,*diHBipatodjback to the Sanskrit 
root * ^yai,* to become rigidj but the participle of that root would be 
‘fiita,’ not ‘fiyuta.’ Professor Webor suggests that 'anavasauta * 
stands for the Sanskrit * anavasruta,’ which he translates ‘ unbo- 
fleckt,’ unspotted. If * avasruta * were the right word, it might bo 
taken in the sense of * not fallen off, not fallen away,' but it could 
not mean ‘unspotted;’ cf. ‘dhairya^ no "suBruvat,’ our frmness 
ran away. I have little doubt, however, that'avasButa ’reproaonta 
the Sk. ‘ avasruta,’ aud is derived from the root ‘ «ru’ liere used in 
its technical sense, peculiar to the Buddhisb literature, and so well 
explained by Burnouf iu bis Appendix XIV. C I^otuB,’ p. 820.) 
He shows that, according to HemaA?andra and the ^ina alan- 
kftra, toavakshaya, Pdli fl.savasamkhaya, is counted as the sixth 
abhiyfiA, wherever six of these intellectual powers are mentioned, 
instead of five. The Chinese translate the. term in their own 
Chinese fashion by siillationU finis, 'bMt Burneuf claims for it 
the definite sense of destruction of faults or vices. Tie quotes 
from the Lalita-viatara (AdhyAya xxii., ed. Rdjendra Lai Mittra, 
p. 448) the words uttered by Buddha when ho arrived at his com- 
plete Buddha-hood : — 

“ auahkfl. toavd na puna/* aravanti” 

The vices arc dried up, they w'ill not flow again, 

aadhe showa that the Pili dictionary, the ‘ AbhidhAnnppadipikV 

c 2 
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is not perplexed, if he has ceased to think of good or 
evilj then there is no fear for him while he is watch- 
ful. 


explains ‘ Asava’ simply by * kima/ love, pleasure of the aensea. In 
the Mahiiparimbb^na sutta, three classes of &Bava arc distin- 
guished, tho ksitnasava., the bhav&saviL, and the avi^^dsavS,, See 
uImo Burnouf, ‘ Lotus,* p. GG5. 

Burnouf takoa ‘ dmva ’ at [nice in a moral sense, but though it 
has that sense in the language of tho Buddhists, it may have had 
a more material sense in the beginning. That ‘firu* means, to run, 
and is in fact a merely dialectic variety of ' aru,’ is admitted by Bur- 
nouf. The noun * dsravn,’ therefore, would have meant originally, a 
running, and the question is, did it mean a running, i.e, a Japms^ or 
did it mean a nnniing, ix, an impetuous desire, or, lastly did it 
signify origiuiilly a bodily ailment, a running sore, and asaumo 
aftorvvardH the moaning of a moral ailment P T\\o last view might 
be anpportetl by tho (net that ^ tbrilva’ in tho sonso of flux or sore 
occurs in the Alharva-veda, i. 2,4, ‘‘tad jWdvasya bliosha^awi tadu 
rngam antna^at,*’ this is tho medicine for tho sore, this destroyed 
the illncsH, lint if this was tho original meaning of the Buddhist 
‘ A-aava,’ it would be difllcLdi to explain such a word ns ‘an&sava,* 
faultless, nor eoidd tho participle ‘avasuta* or'avassuta* have 
taiccii tho aenso of sinful or fauKy, nr, at all events, engaged in 
worldly thoughts, attached to iiinndane iiitorcHts. In order to get 
that meaning, wo must assign lo ‘dsrava’ the original meaning of 
running towards or attending to external ohjects (like sniiga, Alaya,* 
etc.) while ‘avaarula’ would menu, carried off towards external ob- 
jects, deprived of inward rest. This conception of the original pur- 
port of ‘A-l-^ru* or ‘ava-mi’ is confirmed by a statement of Cole- 
brooke*s,who, when treating of the Oaiiias, writes (Miscellaneous 
Essays, i, 1382) : “ Asrava is that which directs tho embodied spirit 
(A-sravayati purusbam) towards external objects. It is tho occupa- 
tion and employment (vritti or pravritti) of the souses or organs 
on sensible objects. Through the means of the senses it affects the 
embodied spirit with the sentiment of tuetion, ctdeur, smell, and 
taste. Or it is the association or connection of body with right and 
wrong deeds. It comprises all the karmns, for they (flsravayanti) 
pervade, influenet*, and attend the door, following him or attaching 
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40 . 

Knowing that this body is (fragile) like a jar, and 
making this thought firm like a fortress, one should 
attack Mdra [the tempter) with the weapon of know- 
ledge, one should watch him when conquered, and 
should never cease [from the fight). 

41 . 

Before long, alas ! this body will lie on the 
earth, despised, without understanding, like a use- 
less log. 

42 . 

"Whatever a hater may do to a hater, or an enemy 


to him. It is a misdirection [mithyd-pravritti) of the organs, for 
it is vain, a cause of disappointment, rendering the organs of 
sense and sensible objects subservient to fruition.* Samvora is 
that which stops (sawvrinoti) the course of the foregoing, or 
closes up the door or passage to it, and consists in self-command 
or restraint of organs internal and external, embracing all means of 
self-control and subjection of the senses, calming and subduing 
them.” 

Por a full account of the dsravas, see also Lalita-vistara, ed. 
Oalc. pp. 445 and 552, where Kshin^rava is given as a name of 
Buddha. 

(40.) ' Anivesana ’ has no doubt a technical meaning, and may 
signify, one who has left his house, his family and friends, to be- 
come a monk. A monk shall not return to his home, but travel 
about; he shall be anivesana, homeless, an^dra, houseless. But 
I doubt whether this can be the meaning of ‘ anivesana’ here, as the 
sentence, let him be an anchorite, would come in too abruptly. 
I translate it therefore in a more general sense, lot him not return 
or turn away from the battle, let him watch Mdra, even after ho 
is vanijuished, let him keep up a constant fight against the ad- 
versary. 
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to au enemy, a wrongly-directed mind will do ns 
greater mischief. 

43 . 

Not a mother, not a father ■will do so much, nor any 
other relative ; a woll-direotod mind will do us greater 
service. 



CHAPTER IV. 


FLOWERS. 


44 . 

Wlio shall overcome this oarth, and the world of 
Tama (the lord of the departed), and the world of the 
gods ? Who shall find out the plainly shown path of 
virtue, as a clever man finds out tho (right) flower ? 

46 . 

The disciple wiU overcome the earth, and the world 
of Tama, and the world of the gods. Tho disciple 
will find out the plainly shown path of virtue, as a 
clever man finds out the (right) flower. 


[41, 46 ) If 1 differ from the trauslatiou of Fausloll and Wohor, 
it is because the commentary takes the two rerbs, ‘ viyuasuti ’ and 
‘pa^eBsatig’tomeoninthe endtheBamothui|)^, i.e. ‘tjaMAi-karieaati' 
he will pcTceiTe. I have not ventured to take ‘ vi^easate' for ‘ viysnis- 
sati,’ hut it should be remembered that the overcoming of the oarth 
and of the worlds below and above, as hero alluded to, ie meant 
to he achieved by means of knowledge. ‘ Palbessati,’ ho will gather 
[cf. vi-^ 'Indische SprQche,’ 4560), means also, like to gather in 
English, he will perceive or understand, and the ‘ dhammapada,’ or 
path of virtue, is distinctly explained by Euddhagosha as cousistiug 
of the thirty-seven states or stations which lead to Bodhi. (Soo 
Burnouf, ‘Lotus,’ p. 480; Hardy, Blanual, p. 497.) ‘Bbtlmma- 
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46 , 

He wlio knows tliat tliis body is like froth, and has 
loarnt that it is as iHisubstaiitial as a mirage, will 
break the flowor-pointed arrow of Mara, and never see 
the King of Death. 

47 . 

Death carries off a man who is gathering flowers 
and whoso mind is distracted, as a flood carries off a 
sleeping village. 


pada’ might, no doubt, mean also * a law-verse,* but * sudeaita ’ can 
hardly mean ‘well delivered,* while, as applied to a path, it moans 
‘well pointed out’ (v. 285). Buddha himself is called 'M^lrga- 
dar^aka’ and 'MDbrga-dewka* (cf. Lai, Vist. p. 551), Nor could one 
well say that a man collects one single law-verse. Heneo I’ausboll 
naturally translates vemus legis hme enarraioSf and Weber gives 
‘ Lehrspriicho* in the plural, but the original has * dhammapadam,* 
in the sing. (l'7-4<8). There is a curious similarity betweon those 
verses and versos 6540-41, and 9939 of the Sdiiti-parva ; 

“Pushpd^iva vi^invantam auyatragntanianasam, 
Anavdpteshu kilmoshu inntyur abbyoti rndnavam.” 
Death ax^pToauhes mnn like ono who is gathering flowers, and whoso 
mind is turned olsowhere, before his desires have been fulfilled. 

“ Suptaw vyftghrawi mahaugho v4 mrityur 4dAya gai^Aati, 
SmHnv&utikam evainam kllmd<n&m avitriptikam.*’ 

As a stream (carries off) a sleeping tiger, death carries oil* this mnn 
who is gathering flowers, and who is not satiated in his pleasures. 

This last verse, particularly, seoma to mo clearly a translation 
from mii, and the ‘kum’ of ‘Hiua/dnvAiiakam* looks ns if pul in 
metri causd, 

(46.) The flower-arrows of the tempter, are borrowed 

from KAma, the Hindu god of love. For a similar expression 
see Lalita-viatara, od. Calc., p. 40, 1. 20, " mA.yftpiartAisadrij!ril 
vidyutphenopamiU ^npalAA.** It is on account of this parallel 
passage that I prefer to translate * marUi’ by mirage, and not by 
sunbeam, as Fausboll, or by solar atom, as Wobor proposes. 
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48 . 

Death subdues a man who is gathering flowers, oud 
whose mind is distracted, before he is satiated in his 
pleasures. 

49 . 

As the bee collects nectar and departs without in- 
juring the flower, or its colour and scent, so let the 
sage dwell on earth. 

50 . 

ITot the failures of others, not their sins of com- 
mission or omission, but his own misdeeds and negli- 
gences should the sage take notice of. 

51 . 

Like a beautiful flower, full of colour, but with- 
out scent, are the fine but fruitless words of bim who 
does not act accordingly. 

52 . 

But, like a beautiful flower, full of colour and full 
of scent, are the fine and firuitful words of him who 
acts accordingly. 

63 . 

As many kinds of wreaths can be made &om a heap 
of flowers, so many good things may bo adiiovod by 
a mortal if once he is bom. 

54 . 

The scent of flowers does not travel against the 


(48.) ‘ Antaka,’ death, is given as aa explanation of ‘Mftra’ in 
the Amarakoaha and Ahhidh&uappadfpika (of. FauabSU, p. 2l4)). 
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wind, nor [tihat of) sandal-wood, or of a bottle of Tagara 
bnt the odour of good people trayols oyen against 
the wind; a good man pervades every place. 

55 . 

Sandal-wood or Tagara, a lotus flower, or a Vas- 
sikl, the scent of their oxcellcnoo is peerless when 
their fragrance is out. 


56 . 

But mean is the scout that comes from Tagara 
and sandal-wood ; — ^tho odour of excellent people rises 
up to the gods as the highest. 

57 . 

Of the people who possess tlieso excellencies, who 
Uvo without thoughtlessness, aud who are emanci- 
pated through ti-ue knowledge, Mdra, the tempter, 
never finds the way. 


58 - 59 . 

As on a heap of mbbish cast upon the highway 
tile lily >vill grow full of sweot perfume and de- 
lightful, thus the disoipb of the truly enlightened 
Buddha shines forth by his knowledge among those 
who are liko rubbish, among the people that wjilk in 
darkness. 


(54.) ‘ Tagara ' a plant from which a Bcontod powder ia made. 
‘ Mallaka ’ or ‘ mallikSi,’ according to. Bonfoy, is an oil tobboI. 
nonce ‘ tngaramallikfl.’ ia probably meant for a bottle holding 
aromatic powdor, or oil made of the Tagara. 
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THE FOOL. 

60 . 

Lono is the night to him who is awake ; long is a 
mile to him who is tired ; long is life to the foolish 
who do not know the true law. 

61 . 

If a traveller does not meet with one who is his 
better, or his equal, let him firmly keep to his solitary 
journey ; there is no oompanionship with a fool. 

62 . 

“These sons belong to me, and this wealth belongs 
to me,” with such thoughts a fool is tormonted. He 
himself does not belong to himself; how much loss 
sons and wealth ? 

63 . 

The fool who knows his foolishness, is wise at least 

(60.) Life, samedra, is the constant revolution of birth and 
death which goes on for ever until the knowledge of the true law 
or the true dootiine of Buddha enables a man to free himself 
froo) samsira, and to enter into Nirv&na. (See Farahle xix., 
p. 184.) 
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SO far. But a fool who thinks himself wise, he is 
called a fool indeed. 

04 . 

If a fool bo associated with a wise man all his life, 
he will perceive the truth as little as a spoon porocivos 
the taste of soup. 

65 . 

If an intelligent man bo assooiated for ono minuto 
only with a wise man, ho will soon perceive the trutli, 
as the tongue perceives the taste of soup. 

00 . 

Fools of little understanding have thomsolvos for 
thoir greatest enemies, for they do evil deeds which 
must boar bitter h:uits. 

07 . 

Tliat deed is not well done of which a man must 
repent, and tlio reward of which ho receives crying 
and with u tearful faco. 

08 . 

Ho, tliat deod is well done of which a man does 
not repent, and the reward of which ho receives 
gladly and ehooihilly. 

69 . 

As long as the evil deed done docs not bear fruit, 
the fool thinks it is like honoy ; but whon it ripens, 
then the fool suffers griof. 

70 . 

Lot a fool mouth after month oat Ixis food (like an 
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ascetic) with the tip of a blade of Kusa grass, yet is he 
not worth the sixteenth particle of those who have 
well weighed the law. 

71 , 

An evil deed does not turn suddenly, like milk; 
smouldering it follows the fool, like fire covered by 
ashes. 


72 . 

And when the evil deed, after it has become knowm, 
brings sorrow to the fool, then it destroys his bright 
lot, nay it cleaves his head. 

73 . 

Let the fool wish for a false reputation, for prece- 


(70.) The commentator clearly takes ‘ sawkhfi-ta’ in the sense of 
‘ sa^srikhy^ta/ not of * aamskrita,’ for he explains it by ‘ hd.tadhamm^ 
tulitadhamni^i..’ The eating with the tip of Eu^a-grass has refer- 
ence to the fastings performed by the Brahmans, but disapproved 
of, except as a moderate discipline, by the followers of Buddha. 
This verse seems to interrupt the continuity of the other verses 
which treat of the reward of evil deeds, or of the slow but sure 
ripening of every sinful act. 

(71.) I am not at all^certain of the simile, unless ^ mu^^ti,’ as 
applied to milk, can he used in the sense of changing or turning 
sour. In Manu iv. 172, where a similar sentence occurs, the 
commentators are equally doubtful: N&dharmas ^aritoloke sadyaA^ 
phalati gaur iva, — for an evil act committed in the world does not 
bear fruit at once, like a cow ; or like the earth (in due season), 

[72.) I take ‘ fiattam ’ for *yfLnpitam,’ the causative of *yfi6,tam,^ 
for which in Sanskrit, too, we have the form without i, '^naptam/ 
, This ‘ynaptam,’ made known, revealed, stands in opposition to the 
‘ Hanna,’ covered, hid, of the preceding verse. ‘ SukkaTwaa,’ which 
Fausboll explains by ' sukld.nsa,’ has probably a more technical and 
special meaning. 
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deuce among the Bhikslxus, for lordship in the con* 
Touts, for worship among other people ! 

74 . 

“ May both the layman and he who has loft the world 
think that this is done hy me ; may they be subject 
to mo in overything which is ' to bo done or is not to 
be done,” thus is the mind of the fool, and Ms do* 
sire and pride increase. 

75 . 

“ One is tlxo road that loads to wealth, another the 
ritad that leads to NirvA^m;” if the Bhikshu, the 
disciple of Buddha, has loamt this, ho will not yooni 
for honour, he will stiivo after soparutiou from tlio 
world. 


(75.) ‘ Vivelcft,’ which in Sanokrit moans chiefly understanding, 
has with the iiuddlnslH the more technical meaning tif separation, 
whether separation from the world and retiromont to the solitude 
of the forest (kfiya viveka), or separation from idle thoughts 
(Aittaviveka), or iho liigliost separatiou and froedum (INfirviba). 






CHAPTEE VI. 

THE WISE IMAN. 

76 . 

If you see au iutelligeut man wko tells you whore 
true treasures are to be found, who ^ows what is to 
he ayoided, and who administers reproofs, follow that 
wise man ; it will be better, not worse, for those who 
follow him. 

77 . 

Let him admonish, let him command, let him hold 
back from what is improper ! — ^he will be belored oi 
the good, by the bad he will be hated. 

78 . 

Do not have evil-doers for friends, do not have low 
people; have virtuous people for friends, have for 
friends the best of men. 

79 . 

He who drinks in the Law lives happily with a 

(78.) It is hardly poasible to taJke ‘ mitte kalydne ’ in the techni- 
cal sense of ‘ kaly&na-mitra,’ ‘eln. geistlicher Bath,’ a spiritual 
guide. Eumouf (Introd. p. 284) shows that in the technical sense 
’ kalydna-mitia ’ was widely spread in the Buddhist world. 

(79.) The commentator clearly derires ’piti’ from 'pk,’ to drink i 
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serBne mind: the sage rejoices al'ways in tlie Law, as 
preached by the elect. 


80 . 

■Woll-niahors load the water (wherever they like) ; 
flotchers hend the arrow; caipcntors bend a log of 
wood j wise people fashion themselves. 

81 . 

As a solid rook is not shaken hy the wind, wise 
people falter not amidst blame and praise. 

82 . 

"Wise people, after they have listened to Ihe, laws, 
become serene, like a deep, smooth, and still lake. 


83 . 

Good peoido walk on whatever befall, tlus good do 
not murmur, longing for pleasure ; whether touched by 
happiness or sorrow wise pet^ple never appear elated 
or depressed. 


if it wore derived from ‘ pri,’ as ProfoBsor Weber Bcomn to Buppoao, 
wo Rbould expect a double p. ’Ariya,’ oloct, vcneniblo, ih explained 
by the commentator os referring to Buddha and other t(»<sherB. 

(80.) Bee verso 03, and IdS, the latter being a mere repetition 
of our verse. Tho ‘ nottlkllK,’ to judge from tho commentary and 
from the general purport of tho verso, are not simply wator- 
carriors, but builders of eauals and aqueducts, wlto force the 
water to go whoro H would not go by itsolf. 

(83.) The first lino is very doubtful. I have adopted, in my 
translation, a suggostion of Mr. Ohildors, who writes, “ I think it 
will bo necossaxy to take ' sabbattha ’ in the sense of * everywhere,’ 
or 'under every condition;’ 'pafUtakhmidfidibhodosn, eabba> 
dhammesu,’ says Buddhaghosha. I do nut iliitik we ncod assumo 
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84 . 

If, wliether for Ids own sake, or for tlie sake of others, 
a man wishes neither for a son, nor for wealth, nor for 
lordship, and if ha does not wish for his own success 
hy unfair means, then he is good, wise, and virtuous. 

85 . 

Few are there among men who arrive at the other 
shore; the other people here run up and down the 
shore. 


86 . 

But those who, when the Law has been well preached 
to them, follow the Law, will pass across the domi- 
nion of death, however difficult to overcome. 


that B. means the word 'vi^ahanti' to be a synonym of ' vayanti/ I 
would rather take the whole sentence together as a gloss upon the 
word ‘ vayanti ’ s — ‘ va^ntlti ‘arahattaflAnena apakae^^^antd. ^^an- 
dardiga^n viyahanti ; ’ ' vayanti ’ means that, ridding themselves of 
lust by the wisdom which Arhat-ship confers, they cast it away.** 
I am inclined to think the line means 'the righteous walk on (un- 
moved) in all the conditions of life.’ ' Nindft, pasafT^sft, Bukhaj;^, 
dukkham,* are four of the eight lokadhammas, or earthly con- 
ditions; the remaining lokadhammas are 'Ubha, alilbha, yasa, 
ayasa.” 

In V. 245, ‘ pasaatfi.,* by a man who sees, means, by a man who 
sees clearly or truly. In the same manner ‘ vra^ * and ' pravra^ * 
may mean, not simply to walk, but to walk properly. 

(86.) ‘The other shore* is meant for Nirv&^^a, ‘ this shore’ fob 
common life. On reaching Nirv&na, the dominion of death is 
overcome. The commentator supplies ‘tlLritvA,’ having crossed, 
in order to explain tho accusative ‘ mail?udheyyam,* Possibly 
‘p&ram essanti* should here be taken as cue word, in tho souso of 
overcoming. 

/ 
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87 , 88 . 

A wise man. should leave the dark state (of ordinary 
life), and follow the bright state (of the Bhikshu). After 
going from his home to a homeless state, he should 
in his rotiremont look for enjoyment where there 
seemed to be no enjoyment. Leaving all pleasures 
behind, and calling nothing his own, the wise man 
• should free himself from all the troubles of the mind. 

89 . 

Those whose mind is well grounded in the elements 
ol‘ knowledge, who have given up all attachments, and 


" (87, 8H.) Loaving one’s homo is the same an joining the 
elorgy, 01 * boooining a niondicaut, without a home or family, an 
‘niiftgfira,’ or luiohorito. A man in that state of'viveka,’ or ro- 
tiroiuciit (hvo V. 7ij, note), soon, that -whero before there soemod 
in bo no plonnuro thcro real pleasure is to bo found, or vice verad, 
A similiir idea is exprossod in verso 00. (Soo Bumouf, ‘Lotus,’ 
p. ‘1<7'li, whore he speaks of ‘Lo plaisir de la satisfaction, mi do la 
distinulion.') 

Tiiu five truuble.M or oviln of tho mind arc passion, anger, igno* 
raiiec', arrugaiiee, pride. (Heo Burnouf, ‘ Lotus,’ p. 300, and p. 443.) 
As to ‘ pariyodapeyya,’ soo vorso 183, and ‘Lotus,’ pp. 523, 628; 
as to ' iikimArano,’ soo Mah&bli. zii. G56B; 1240. 

80. Tiio eloinouts of knowlcilgo are tho seven Sambo dhyaiigas,’ 
on wbieli soo Burnouf, ‘Lotus,’ p. 790. ‘ Khinksavi,’ which I 

have trttnslat(!(l by, they whose frailties havo boon conquered, 
may also bo taken in a more metaphysical sense, as explained in 
tho noto to V. 30. Tho same applies to tho other terms oueurring 
in this verso, such as ‘ &dilna, annpUddya,’ etc. Dr. Fausbull ssonis 
inoliuod to take ‘flnava’ in this passage, and in tho othor passages 
where it occurs, ns tho PMi roprosentativo of ‘4sraya.’ But 
‘Arraya,’ iii Buddhist plirasoology, moans rather the five organs of 
sunao with ‘mnnas,’ tho soul, and those are kept distinot from 
Lint ‘ Asavas,’ the incHiiatioiis, the frailtios, passions, or viws. Tho 
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rejoice without clinging to anything, those whose 
frailties have been conquered, and who are full of 
light, are free (even) in this world. 


commentary on the Abhidharma, when speaking of the Tog&- 
^dras, says, “En r^unissant ensemble les receptacles (S.mya), 
lea chosea retjues (4firita) et lea supports (^ambana), qui sent 
cbacun composes de six termes, on a dix-huit termes qu’on appelle 
‘Dhatus’ ou contenants. La collection des six receptacles, ce 
sent les organes de la vue, de Tonie, de Todorat, du goflt, du 
toucher, et le 'manas’ (on Torgane du coeur), qui eat le dernier. 
La collection des six chosea re 9 ues, e’est la connaissanoe produite 
par la vue eb par les autres sens jusqu'au ‘ manaa ’ inclusivement. 
La collection des six supports, ce sont la forme et les autres attri- 
huts sensibles jusqu*au ' Dharma ’ (la loi ou T^tre) inclusivement.’' 
(See Bumouf, Introduction, p. 449.) 

* Paiinibbuta ’ is again a technical term, the Sanskrit ^ pari* 
nivrita’ meaning, freed from all worldly fetters, like ‘vimukta.* 
(See Burnouf, Introduction, p. 590.) 


/2 
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90 . 

Thoro is no snffcriug for him who has finishod his 
journey, and abandoned grief, *who has freed hinasclf on 
all sides, and thrown off aU fetters. 


91 . 

They depart with their thoughts woll-colloctcd, they 
are not happy in their abode ; like swans who have loft 
their lake, they leave their house and homo. 

92 . 

They who have no riches, who live on authorized 
food, who have perceived the Void, the Unconditioned, 

(01.) ‘ Satimauto,’ Sansk. ‘ flinHiimanta&,' possessed of memoiy, 
but hero used in the toohnical sense of ‘ snii,’ the first of the liodhya- 
I'lgas. (Hco Biirnouf, Introduction, p. 707.) Clough translatos 
it by intensu thought, and this is tho original moaning of ‘ smor,* 
oven in Sanskrit. (See ‘ Lectures on tho Sciouoo of Language,’ 
ii. p. 382.) 

Uyyufiyanti which Buddhaghosha explains by ‘ they exert them- 
selves,’ seems to me to sigiiiry in this place ‘ they depart,’ t. e. 
they leave their family, and ombroce au ascetic life. (Bco note 
to verse 235.) 

(02.) ’Sufifiato’ (or-t&), ’aniinitto,’ and ‘ vimokho' are throe dif- 
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the Absolute, their "way is difficult to uuderstaud, 
Uke that of birds iu the ether. 

93 . 

He whose passions are stilled, who is not absorbed 
in enjoyment, who has perceived the Void, the Un- 
conditioned, the Absolute, his path is difficult to un- 
derstand, like that of the birds in the ether. 

94 . 

The gods even envy him whose senses have been 
subdued, like horses well broken in by the driver, who 
is free firom pride, and free from frailty. 

95 . 

Such a one who does his duty is tolerant like the 
earth, like Indra’s bolt; he is like a lake without 
mud ; no new births are in store for him. 

ferent aspects of Nirv^Tta. (See Sumouf^ Intro d. 442, 462, on 
fffLnja.) iN’imitta is cause in the most general senses what causes 
existence to continue. The commentator explains it chiefly in a 
moral sense: “ r5.gd.dinimittdrbh4yena animitta^T^, tehi ka, vimuttan 
ti animitto vimokho,” i,e, ‘owing to the absence of passion and other 
causes, without causation; because freed from these causes, there- 
fore it is called freedom without causation.’ 

The simile is intended to compare the ways of those who have 
obtained spiritual freedom to the flight of birds, it being difficult 
to understand how the birds move on without putting their feet on 
anything. This, at least, is the explanation of the commentator. 
The same metaphor occurs Mahlibh. xii. 6763. ‘ GoA;ara,’ which has 
also the meaning of food, forms a good opposition to ‘ bho^ana.’ 

(95.) Without the hints given by the commentator, we should 
probably take the three similes of this verse in their natural 
sense, as illustrating the imperturbable state of an Arabanta, or 
venerable person. The earth is always represented as an emblem, 
of patience ; the holt of Indra, if ti^en in its technical sense, as 
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96 . 

His thought is quiet, quiet are his word and deed, 
when he has obtained freedom by true knowledge, 
when he has thus become a quiet man. 

97 . 

The man who is free from credulity, but knows 
the Uncreated, who has cut all ties, removed all 
temptations, renounced all desires, he is the greatest 
of men. 

98 . 

In a hamlet or in a forest, in the deep water or on 

tho bolt of a gate, might likovriso suggest the idea of firmness ; 
while tho lake is a constant roproBontative of serenity and 
purity, Tho commontator, however, suggests that what is meant 
is, that tho earth, though flowers arc cast on it, does not feel 
pluasuro, nor the bolt of Jndra displeasure, although less sa- 
voury things arc thrown upon it, and that in liko manner a wise 
person is iudifferont to honour or dishonour. 

(9G.) That this very natural threefold division, thought, word, 
and deed, tho^trWidha dvam’ or tho throo doors of tho Buddhists 
(Hardy, ‘ MuuuaV p. was not peculiar to the Buddhists or 
unknown to the Brahmans, has been proved against Dr, Weber by 
IVofbssor Koppon in his *Eoligion dos Buddha,* i. p. 445. He 
particularly called attention to Manu zii. 4-8 ; and ho might have 
added Kahilbh. xiL 4050, 0512, G540, 6554; xiii. 5077, etc. Dr. 
Weber has himself afterwards brouglit forward a passagofrom tho 
Atharva-veda, vi. 00, 3 yah i^akshushit manas^ yah H vM upd- 
rima'), which, however, has a different moaning. A bettor one was 
quoted by him from the Tuitt, Ar. x, 1, 12 (yan me manasd, vdid, 
karmand vd dushkrita^;» kritam.) Similar expressions have been 
shown to exist iu the Zendavosta, and among the Manichmaus 
(Laisen, 'Indisoho Alterthumskonde,’ iii.p. 414; see also Booht- 
lingk’s Dictionary, a. v. kdya) . There was no ground, therefore, for 
supposing that this formula had found its way into tho Christian 
Liturgy from Persia, for, as Professor Cowell remarks, Greek 
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the dry land, wherever venerable persons (Arahanta) 
dwell, that place is delightful. 

99 . 

Forests are delightful; where the world finds no 
delight, there the passionless wiU find deUght, for 
they look not for pleasures. 


writers, sucli as Plato, employ very similar expressions, Protag. 
p. 34i8, 30, irphi 3.Trav tpyov #coi XAyov kol BiavihffjLa, In fact, the op- 
position between words and deeds occurs in almost every writer, 
from Homer downwards; and the further distinction between 
thoughts and words is clearly implied in such expressions as, ‘ they 
say in their heart.’ That the idea of sin committed by thought 
was not a new idea, even to the Jews, may be seen from Prov. xxiv. 
9, ’ the thought of foolishness is sin.’ In the Apastamha-s-dtras, 
lately edited by Professor Buhler, we find the expression, ‘ atho 
yatkim^a manasa v&^d A^akshushd vA saTTikalpayon dbyAyaty Abdbhi- 
vipajyati vd tathaiva tad bhavatityupadwanti They say that what- 
ever a Brahman intending with his mind, voice, or eye, thinks, 
says, or looks, that will be. This is clearly a very different division, 
and it is the same which is intended in the passage from the 
Atharva-veda, quoted above. In the mischief done by the eye, 
we have the first indication of the evil eye. (Mahdbh. xii. 34j17. 
Soe Bhammapada, v. 231-234.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE TH0Uf3ANDS. 

100 . 

Evon though a si)coch bo a thousand (of words), but 
made up of sonsoloss words, one word of sense is better, 
which if a man hears, ho becomes quiet. 

101 . 

Even tlHrtigh a Gdthd (poem) bo a thousand (of 
words), but made up of senseless words, one word of a 
Oathd is bcttei-, which if a man hoars, he booomes quiet. 

102 . 

Though a man recite a hundred Gathds made up of 
sonsoloss words, one word of' th<% law is bettor, which 
if a man hmrs, he becoiiu'S (piiot. 

10,1 

If one man conquer in battle a thousand times thou- 
sand men, and if another conquer Idmsolf, ho is the 
greatest of conquerors. 


(100.) * VSift’ is to bo takenas a nom. sing, fom., instead of tho 
8k. ‘ v4k. 
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104 , 106 . 

One’s own self conquered is better than all other 
people ; not even a god, a Q-andbarva, not Mara with. 
Brahman could change into defeat the victory of a 
man who has vanquished himself, and always lives 
under restraint. 

106 . 

If a man for a hundred years sacrifice month after 
month with a thousand, and if he but for one moment 
pay homage to a man whose soul is grounded (in true 
knowledge), better is that homage than a sacrifice for a 
hundred years. 


(104.) * according to the commentator, stands for ^ito 

(lingavipallfi,Bo, i.e. viparyfi,Ba) ; ' have ' is an inteijection. 

The Devas (gods), Ganiharvas (fairies), and other fanciful 
beings of the Brahmanic religion, such as the NAgas, Sarpas, 
Qsrndaa, etc., were allowed to continue in the traditional language 
of the people who had embraced Buddhism. See the pertinent re- 
marks of Burnouf, Introduction, p 134 seq., 184. On M&ra, the 
tempter, see v. 7. Sdstram Aiyar, * On the Gaina Beligion,* 
p. IX, says: — “Moreover as it is declared in the Gaina Vedas 
that all ths gods worshipped by tbe various Hindu sects, viz. 
/S'iva, Brabma, Vishwu, Gawapati, Subramaniyan, and others, 
were devoted adherents of the above-mentioned Tlrthankaras, 
the G^ainas therefore do not consider them as unworthy of their 
worship ; but as they are servants of Arugan, they consider them 
to "be deities of their system, and accordingly perform certain 
pdyfi,B in honour of them, and worship them also.” The case is 
more doubtful with orthodox Buddhists. “ Orthodox Buddhists,” 
as Mr. D’Alwia writes (Attanagalu-vansa, p. 55) “do not 
consider the worship of the Devas as being sanctioned by him 
who disclaimed for himself and all the devas any power over 
man’s soul. Yet the Buddhists are everywhere idol-worshippors. 
Buddhism, however, acknowledges the existence of some of tbe 
Hindu deities, and from the various friendly olEces which those 
Devas are said to have rendered to Gotama, Buddhists evince a 
respect for their idols.” See also ‘Parables,’ p. 182. 
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107 . 

If a man for a h-xtadred years worship Agni (fire) in 
tho forest, and if he hut for one moment pay homage to 
a man whose soul is founded (in true knowledge), hot- 
ter is that homage than sacrifice for a hundred years. 

108 . 

WhatoTer a man sacrifice in this world as an offer- 
ing or as an ohlation for a whole year in order to gain 
merit, the whole of it is not worth a quai'ter ; rever- 
cneo shown to the righteous is hotter. 

109 . 

Ho who always greets and constantly reveres tlio 
aged, four things will increaso to him, viz. life, 
hoauty, happiness, power. 

110 . 

But ho who lives a hundred years, vicious and un- 
rostrainod, a life of one day is hotter if a man is vir- 
tuous and ridectiug. 


(109.) Dr. in a moati important note, called attention 

to the fact that tho uamo venio, with slight variations, occurs in 
Manu. Wo there road, ii. 121 : — 

“ AbbivUldauasilaHya nityam vriddhopasevinaX, 

AatrA.ri sampravardhanto : ^yur vidyS. yaso balam.” 

Here tho four things aro, life, knowlodgo, glory, power. 

In tho Apastamba-atitras, 1, 2, S, 15, the reward promised for 
the same virtue is ‘ srargain ft.yaf ka,* heaven and long life. It 
seems, therefore, as if the original idea of this verso came from tho 
Brahmans, and was afterwards adopted by the Buddhists. How 
largely it spread is shown by Dr. PausbSll from tho ‘ Asiatic Bo- 
searches,’ xx. p. 269, where the same verse of tho Dhamma- 
pada is mentioned os being in use among tho Buddhists of Siam. 
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111 . 

And he who liyes a hundred years, ignorant and 
unrestrained, a life of one day is better, if a man is 
wise and reflectiag. 

112 . 

And he who lives a hundred years, idle and weak, 
a life of one day is better, if a man has attained firm 
strength. 

113 . 

And he who lives a hundred years, not seeing be- 
ginning and end, a hfe of one day is better if a man 
sees beginning and end. 

114 . 

And he who lives a hundred years, not seeing the 
immortal place, a life of one day is better if a man sees 
the immortal place. 

115 . 

And he who lives a hundred years, not seeing the 
highest law, a life of one day is bettcu, if a man sees 
the highest law. 


(112.) On ‘ kusito ’ find ‘ kinaTiriyo,’ see note to t. 7. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

EVIL. 

116 . 

If a man would hasten towards tho good, he should 
kccip his thought away from evil ; if a man does what 
is good slothfully, his mind delights in evil. 

117 . 

If a man oommits a sin, let him not do it again ; 
lot him not delight in sin: pain is tho outoomu of 
evil. 

118 . 

If a man docs what is good, lot him do it again ; 
lot him delight in it : happiness is tho outcome of 
good. 

119 . 

Even an ovilcloor scsos hupjnncss as long as his ovil 
dood 1ms not ripened; hut when his ovil dood law 
nponod, tlion does tho evildoer see ovil. 

120 . 

Even a good man boos ovil days, as long as Lis good 
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deed lias not ripened; but when bis good deed has 
ripened, then does the good man see happy days. 

121 - 

Let no man think lightly of evil, saying in his 
heart, It will not oome near unto me. Even by the 
falling of water-drops a water-pot is filled; the fool 
becomes fall of evil, even if he gathers it Httlo by 
little. 

122 . 

Let no man think lightly of good, saying in his 
heart. It wiU not benefit me. Even by the falling of 
water-drops a water-pot is filled; the wise man be- 
comes fall of good, even if ho gather it little by little. 


123 . 

Let a man avoid evil deeds, as a merchant if lie lias 
few companions and carries much wealth avoids a 
dangerous road; as a man who loves life avoids i>oi- 
son. 

124 . 

He who has no wound on his hand, may touch poi- 
son with his hand ; poison docs not affect one who has 
no wound; nor is there evil for one who docs u(»t 
commit evil. 

125 . 

If a man offend a harmless, pure, and innocent per- 


(124.) Thia verse, taken iu uonneoiion vritli what preuuduH, can 
only mean that no one sufFors evil but ho vho Ima oommitted 
evil, or sin ; an idea the very opposite of that pronoiiuood in Luko 
ziii. 1-5. 
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son, the evil Mis back upon that fool, like light dust 
tlirown up against the wind. 

126 . 

Some people are bom again ; evildoers go to hell ; 
righteous people go to heaven ; those who are free from 
all worldly desires enter NirvS,»a. 

127 . 

Not in the sky, not in the midst of the sea, not if 
wo enter into the clefts of the mountains, is there 
known a spot in the whole world whore a man might 
bo freed from an evil deed. 

128 . 

Not in the slry, not in the midst of the sea, not if 
wo enter into tho clefts of the mountams, is there 
known a spot in tlie whole world where death could 
not ovoroomo (the mortal). 


(125.) Cf. ‘lucliHcIio Spriiclio,’ 1582; ICatli&saritsagara, 40, 
222 . 

(120.) Pm a description of hell and its long, jot not ondlosu 
BuffuringH, see ‘ Varahles,’ p. 132. Tho pleasures of hearen, too, 
are froquontlj dosoribed in those Parables and olaewhere. Bud- 
dha, himsolf, enjoyed thoso pleasures of heaven, before he was 
bom for the laHt time, ft is probably when good and ovil deeds 
are eqtially balanced, that men are bom again as human beings ; 
this, at least, is the opinion of tho Oainas. (Of. Ohint&mani, ed. 
11, Bovor, Introd. p. xv.) 
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CHAPTER X. 

PUNISHMENT. 

129 . 

All men tremble at punishment^ all men fear death ; 
remember that you are like unto them^ and do not kill 
nor cause slaughter. 


(129.) One feels tempted, no doubt, to take ‘upama’ in the 
sense of the nearest (der Nachste), the neighbour, and to trans- 
late, having made oneself one’s nei^bour, ‘loving one’s 
neighbour as oneself.’ But as ‘upamam,’ with a short a, is the 
correct accusative of ‘upam^,’ we must translate ‘having made 
oneself the likeness, the image of others,’ ‘ having placed oneself 
in the place of others.’ This is an expression which occurs fre- 
quently in Sanskrit (cf. Hitopadeaa, i. 11). 

“ Frd.nd. yathatmano ^bhishi^d. bhhtlLnd.in api te tathd., 
Atmaupamyena bhhteshu dayd^m kurvonti sddhavaA.” 

‘ As life is dear to oneself, it is dear also to other living beings ; 
by comparing oneself with others, good people bestow pity on aU 
beings.’ 

See also Hit. i. 12 ; BAm. v. 23, 5, ‘ Atm&nam upamd^ kntvA 
sveshu dAreshu lamyaiAm,’ ‘Making oneself a likeness, ue, 
putting oneself in the position of other people, it is right to love 
none but one’s own wife.’ Dr. Pausboll has called attention to 
similar passages in the MahAhharata, xiii. 55C9 seg. 
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] 30 . 

All moil troiublc at punislimcmt, all mou lovo lifo; 
remember tliat thou art like unto them, uml do not 
kill, nor cause slaughtca*. 


131 . 

He who for his own sake punislu's <»v kills boings 
longing for luippincss, will not find happiuoss aft(‘r 
death. 

i;w. 

lie who for Ids own saint do(<s [iiiid.'^h or kill 
beings longing fur liiipitinoss, will find lm(tpinoss after 
ditaih. 

1 «>i» 

Do not Hjxnik luirnlily to aiiyhody; \vlio an* 

Bpolccm to ■will aiiHW<^r in tlio muuv way. Angry 
ypDtUili is puiuhil, blows for blows will lom^Ii 

i;m. 

Tf, lilco a Irninjx^t fni.ni[>IoiI un<lorro(*t, <hua alt(‘r 

(lai.) I>r. KttUHboll pointtt out. t4in Htrikiiit^ Hiiirilarity bi'twmt 
tliirt vcrHi) nnd two verMOH occurring iu Mdnu Htiil tho Mtiiio- 
hbilrata : 

Mmiu, V. 45 r 

Yu **liimKakAni bhritiXni hiimnly (if:iiiaHukltoX*MiiyA 

h\i mriin« Xrntviv na kvn/!'it mikliatu f'rllmi**." 
Mtib&bh. xiiL 55(58: 

Ahi^nHulclliii bhAtiai ihmkm vinilinnii yafi 
XtmanaA Hukham iMAan »a pretya tmiva Hiiblii bhavri.'* 

Jf it woiHj not for ‘ahiMHakiltu,’ in which Marui ami tlia Mubu* 
bhftrata I, should aay that tlio vomuM iu both w*to MiaiHkrit 
ntndifientiouM of the I'Ali original. I'ln* vem? in tlio MuloibhurnOi 
prenuppoBOH tho vorao of tho Dlmmuiaimda, 

(188,) 8(H) * Mttliftbhftratn#’ xii. 405(1, 



CHAlTEIt X. XCVii 

not, thon thon hast reaclifd Kirvortu; .'uig<ir is iirtt 
knoum in thoo. 

i:m 

Asa (jowhord with his staff pfalJuTs Jiis <miws ujt<i thii 
stable, HO do Ago and Death ^'ulhor tJj<* lifi* <tf iiiao. 


Dlfi. 

A fool df)0H not know when lu' ontamits liis i vil 
doods : but th(» wicked man biiniH by his own deeds, 
as if burnt by fire. 

l:J 7 . 

TIc) who inflicts |ialu on iinioeont aiid hartitlcss jM-r- 
sons, will soon conuf to one ofthoHo fen slates: 

l;w. 

Ko will have cruel suffering, loss, injury of thi. 
body, hi'avy affliction, or loss of iitind, 

J 3 (). 

Or a misfortune of the king, or a fearful awawa- 
tion, or loss <»f relatiijns, or d<*stnu’tion offtt-iwures, 


(13B.) The inctajilior of ' iMiriiin^;' fiir ' i-uffiTiji)'’ i t mpy »nnii- 
mmt in i)n*l)lliiHt. liU'rtttiiro. Kr«<r> Uiin;; litirii-i, iy*. ' evitryUtiiifi; 
HulTvrH/ w«» (Mio jtf tin) llr«»t I'XjierienwH itf Hntlillin Sw 

V. liU. 

(1,88,) '(JriH'l sufli-ritiK is otjilaincil Ity 'it5i«»h »;{»,' 

«to. ‘Lomii’ in for liwNof uioiu'y. ' lojiiry of tlm hmly ' 
Is hold to \m till) i!uttiuf( oil' of tlui »rin, Hint other limhs. ‘ Hi'iivv 
ftCSiotionH* HTOi uf{Ain, vsHouh biuilH of diM'mio*, 

'MiNforliuno of the king' initj' incuti. n miHfurttiiiii 
that happemsi to tho king, defiiat hy an eueniy. nnd Iheronirw 
eongluwt of tlio iwunipy. * Upawirga* moaina amldout, MiHfotv 
tun«. I)p. Fhttiibdil tmnatato* * rJjyiitD va upwsiaggam* by ‘Ihl- 

' 4 ^' ' 
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140 . 

Or lightning-firo will bum bis bouses ; and wbon 
bis body is destroyed, tbo fool will go to hidl. 

141 . 

N ot ua]cc(bieBS, not platted bair, not diH, not fust- 
iug, ox lying on tbo oartb, not rubbing with dust, not 
sittuig motionb'RH, euu purity a mortal who bus n«>t 
overcome disairos. 


goiitiw (liiiiaO <l«‘f(‘t‘lii)iiciii Hi'. Wobt'P. hy ‘ Hfhlrnfiin;; vnm 
Kbnif;.’ ‘ Alibliakkliiinain,’ Siiiwk. ' ahhyAkliyiitiam’ In a lienvy ar- 
for hij'h-treaMoit, or Hiiiiilar ofrciutOH. 

'I'iio ' (IcHtniuliou of ploaHurnti or truaHunw’ ia cxplttitifit liy 
gold Imiiig cluiiigod to coab (huo ‘ p. !)H), jK-nrlf* to cot- 

ton-Rot‘d, com to potahordH, and by man and oiittlo bt'coiniiig 
blind, laimi, ilo. 

(IM.) I)i*. KnuHltiiil haa pointrd out that tlii« aniin' or a vory 
Hiinilar vorMO 0(;(!iira in a b'gcnd lakon fr(*in tlio DivyAvadAnn, 
and trnnHlatcd by Huriioiif (Introiluoliim, p, !tlt{ wv/.|. Ibirnoiif 
IraimliiloH tli« voroo: ‘‘(fo nVat ni la (touluim- di* inan'bor nu, id 
IcH chi'Vi'ux nattoa, id I'lmugo d’argilo, ni In clioi* doa dlvorwm 
0H]>(>caM d'aliinuntM, ni I’liuiiitiido do cniiWior xtir In torre niie, ui la 
poHKMii'm, ni in niaI|iro|ir(!td, id rattonliim 4 fair Tabri d'un bdt, 
qni Hoiit capabb'B tlu diaaiiKir In tmnblo dann lof|nfl iimia jwttoiit 
UiB ddairnnon-aatiafaits} main qti’iin ImimiKt, nmilrc dowAsiHViH, 
calnio, ruRuoilli, iilmatc, dvitiiut do fnirodn iiml A aiiriino rn'ittuns 
aocomptinaa ta Imi, ot il nora, ((uoupin pan'i d'ornoinotiK im 
BrAhmano, un f/ratnnnn, iin UidigiiMix.’’ 

■Walking naked, and tbo othor things moiitioninl in our 
aro outward aignn at n aninlly life, and tlicwi Uuddhii rojVrtH be- 
cauBO they do not eiilm tbo pwmiotiH. NiikiHliitMM ho nmmin lo 
have nvjwtBd on otbor groundu too, If wo may judgo from tbo 
‘ HumAgadliA-avadAiia "A uuinbor of nuked IViara won* Bsjstm. 
blod in the bouno of tho daiightor of Anfttlm-piWika. film rallod 
her daught(J^in.law, Huroftgadhi, and aaid, ‘ and ero thosn 
highly reapcetable iii'riionH.’ Buiu&gaditA, oxpootiiig to soo aomi* 
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1 12 . 

llo who, thoTij^li <lr(!HKo<l in Ihir cxcroist s 

tranquillity, is qniot, KulKlufil, i'< '.strains* I, cliasto, and 
has ccasod to Ihid fault with all o11j«t hoiiifis, In- in- 
(Icod is a Ih’ahniiuaj, an awctio (A'l'aniarfa), u Iriiir 
(bhikshu). 

1 i:i. 

Is thoro in this W(>rhl any man s»» rostniinod by hu- 
mility that ho dooa not mind ro|)roof, as a wrll-tralinol 
horso tho whip ? 

Mi. 

Like a woll-tminod horn* when toindiod hy Ihi' 


of tlK‘ asiiitH, lik(‘ &Yiri|ni1.r», iMnuiU'uIji'ivniia, unit mI her r.'oi mil 
full of jny. hut wIkui hIi« nan Ihi'M* It'i.'irs uilh llti'ir luiir lilm 
pigoon witigs, wivunsl by aothiiig but ilirl, iiffcaHiKi', nnil 
like donioHH, hIiu bceamo luut. ‘Why «n* ymi kuI!'' N,iii{ la:r 
motliur-in-law. Hum/lga(Ui& roplusl, 'O, ntnUii'r, if 1lii‘i«< urt* 
NaintB, what muHt Biiiiiora bo liki> ” 

Burnouf (liitroil. p. ttl2) Muppoxcd that tho f/niimMialy. nnd a><t 
ttie UudilliiatH, nllowud tmkitdiu'SH. ttiit the f/Hiiati*. ton, lin nnt 
allow it uiiivorHally. Thoy tiro dividoil into i no part ion, tho iVt'i’intii 
barns and DigainbnraH. Tlio A'voUiubarttH, flail in whilo, nn‘ tho 
followers of I'armiifttha, and woiir flothos. Tho iligainlutriH, i. k 
sky-clad, disrobod, arc followoi'H of Malikiirii, iiikI rfaiilfiit. ohifily 
in Houthoni India. At prownt thoy, too, nonr flolhtn;'. hnl ii«it 
when eating. (HtsfHjbitrttm Aiynr, p. x\j.) 

Tito ‘yai!A,' or the hair piat.tfd am! gtilheroil up in a knot, wna n 
sign of a 4 &iira asceUc. The sitting inotioideiis U one of tiio 
postures lUMumsii by aiuuitieM, <*lough oxpiaiuii 'nkkiifika' ns 
the act of sitting on tho heols; Wilson glvi's for * utknfMkAsnna,* 
'sitting on iito hams.' (Hoc FausbiiU, note on verso Itth) 

([ 142 ,) A* to ' damifonidbAns,' mw Mahtbh. sH. ItOSU. 

( 14 S, 144 .) 1 stti rery doubtful as to tint veal auMiiiug of tlitwi 
Torsos. ' 1 tbinh tli«ir,«hjsttt ia. to show hpw ni|»roof or fmkiislli' 

''>, 8 ."",' 
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whip, he yo active and lively, and hy faith, hy 
virtue, hy energy, hy meditation, hy disconunent of 
the law you will overcome this groat pain (of rt!- 
proof), porffcet in knowk•l^g<^ and hi holiaviour, and 
never forgetful. 

145 . 

Well-makers load the water (wherever Ihey like), 
floteliers hond the arrow; ouiiioiiters break a log (»f 
wood ; wise people fashion thenwlvi's. 

im-iit Hliould bu hetrm*. I tborcfbn; luko ‘ bliudra nM).a’ in tit» 
ni:iiH(* (»r u wiill-britkcn or we!l-tri»in<‘(l, not in tlic iwiiwf of a 
E>i)irii('(l horBu. ‘ llrl,’ no doubt, niotitiH ^oncmlly ‘Htinine,' but it 
niuo tiinanH ‘ luimility,’ or ‘ inmlosty.’ Uorever, 1 give iny tranu- 
latiua OH oonjeotural only, for tlioru iiro Hoverul pnHua^eH in tiu' 
oomnicutary wbicit I do not utulorMlund. 

(M'5.) I'be Hiumt un voruo SO. 
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t»U> A(JK. 

i4(i. 

How iH tlioro liiuglilor, Imw iK then- joy, !H fliin 
world iH ulwayH buniiii^'V Wliy do yoji no! .'iccit » 
light, yowho arc HUiToundcd J»y ilurkin Ks ? 

117. 

Look at Hub drcuxod-iip c-ovi'rcd with woiuuin, 
joined together, eiokly, hill of ntuny llioiigiitB, wliioii 
hoB no Btrongth, no hold I 

MS. 

TIiIh body iw wustod, full of KurkiHw, uiul fmil ; 
Hub hofip of oorruptiou brouiiM to pi< i’i-h, (ho lifi^ iu it 
in douth. 

lib. 

ThoKo wliilo lioitcw, Hko goiirdH lliritwo owuy iu llio 
ttutuniu, what phwHuro Ih thoro in looking nt f boin ? 

(140.) Dr. Vttiubttll IratuilnkH ‘ Mini|«oi' ominli'M'it n.tr<tnlatin(' 
Dr. 'Weber, 'da'i duek b««Utndig KuRimnr gtebfc.* Tlte eoimnen* 
tBtor explaitni, ' ae this abode ie always liglited tiy paseiun sad the 
othor fliw.' (Cf. ttardj', f ManuaV dWf,} 
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1.00, 

After a frame has heen nuirlc of (he Imhu'S, it is 
covov(s<l with flesh and Wood, and than! dwidl in it 
old ago and death, pride and (huteit. 


ini. 

Tho brilliant ehariols of kings ar<« ilestroyjsd, Iho 
body also a[»t»roa(ihos dostnudum, bat (be virtinw of 
goo<l jieople, nevcT apjn'oaeh des(riie(io!ij (bus <li> the 
good say to the good. 


152. 

A nuin who bus learnt little, grows old like an nx ; 
his fl(!sh grows, but his knowledges ihats not grow. 

ITdl, 151. 

Without oeasing shall I run through a /sturso of many 
births, looking for (Ins inakc>r of (his (jib4'rnaele, --un»l 
]>uiuful is birth agiiiii and again. I hit imw, maker of 
tilts (alKsriiaole, (bon hast been sei‘» ; (Insu shalt not make 
up (bis tabernaole again. All fhy rafters are broken, 
thy ridg(‘-p«l() is sundered ; the mind, Iw'ing mindeml, 
has aitaintal to the exiinelioM of all desireH. 

(ICO.) The expreHHlon ' niawHii1iihit»li>|saiittin ' m eurinussly liho 
th« expreiifiloti UHcd in Mnuit, vi. 70, ‘ »ii<l 

in several pOMHagCH of tho Afflh&bliArttta, tii. i2h(2, am 

I»oiiitu(l out hy lir. Ktiimbr)l|. 

(I0n, 164.) TbcHts tvo vifrw'R Arc fAnioiiM ainimg (hKhlhiMU, for 
they aru tho words which the foaiulor of Huddliinin iit napimMSit 
to liavo utterod at tho mornont ho Attiiiiind to liaililliAiiood, (Sun 
iiponco Hardy, ‘Mauiuil,’ p. 180.) Acoordiag to tins (Alibt.viw- 
toru, tho wordH uttoreci ou that Holomn saiciiHioa wem LIhmis 
qutskil ill tho noto to vcriHs 2i). Though tho purport' of Isoth 
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1 r)r>, 

Mon who hiivc not (jhsorvod discipliiu*, and 

have not gainiid wealth in tlieir youth, tlioy pcrisli 
like old herons in a lake', witluait fislu 


ind 

Men who have not ohsorv^id proper dis**ipliii<‘, and 
have nut gained wealth in their youth; they lie likt* 
broktsn bows, sighing after llio past. 

tlic aamo, tho tradition pn?Hi*m‘d by tint SnulluTn l/iiddliiniH 
tfhows greater vigour tlum that 4#rtho North, 

‘The lunkcr of Uu* ialxTimolo ' in expluini d m a piudiral i tpri***- 
Bum for the enuHO of iu‘\v birtlw, at leant arronling lo tho vit w** uf 
JJuddUa’a followern, whatover \iU own \ ivw f- ina) havr hrm. lUtih 
dim had oojujuonat Mara, the ropreHoalnt ivi» of wurldly 1 etjij.i at i» him, 
tho father of worldly <loBirf‘*», and an de^irort (la///ha) aio, iMeaint 
of ‘ upAd&na* and ‘ bhavu,' Iho tniUMe id' '//aliZ av liirlh, tin* lin irm^ 
tiou of deBinm and tho defeat of Milniare really the ^auie ihiuj^ 
though oxproBBod diflorcutty in itio philoHophiral nrel lr;;rMdan 
Inuguageof the HuddluhtM, Tu/ihA, Ihirat or dt^airc. it« uuMtte'te d 
OH serving in tho army of MAni. (* p. HH.; There are Muar* 

vuluablo mimrka of Mr. D'Alwia on thejio ver^'M in the 'AfOe 
iiugaluvmiHa,' p. exxviii. Thm leufimd Mehelar peintH «ut « eer< 
lain Mimilarity ui tho motuphorH uumi hy Huddhn, ami Hcmie 
iu Muuu, vi. 77. (Son alao MiiliAhh- xii. 1.) Mr. 

B’Alwia* quotation, how'over, from ‘ iii. 2, 1 12. pnae:* in 

m> way that ‘woullmviHsau/ or any oilier fuliini eiin. if etjirniing 
by itBuIf, bu uBod iu a pimt mMme. Pti/nni iHpeuka of ' ldiutu» 
utodyaiaim,* and he riMtriolH the uao of the future in n 
Bunao to cuBOB M'here ilie future follow a v<?rba es]treNHivi* of 
loction, etc. 

(165*) On 'jAAyanti,* f.«. 'kHliAyiinti/ wee Dr. UnlktUHitipH learned 
r«miUPk»t * Jiolbichrift dor DeutarlM?n Mrmgenh DewelWImft/ xviii. 
fiM, and Boeiitiingk^tteth, a. ir* * k«hA** 



CUA1*TBR XI r. 


SKLF. 


]r,7. 

If a mail Itold himHolf dastr, lot liin) watoli liimwilf 
Ciiroftilly ; during utio ut IciiKt out of tUo throo wutolutM 
n TOO man should ho watohful. 


1&«. 

Lot ouch man first dlrctol Iiirnsclf to wlmt is proinsr, 
thoii lot liitu ((uicti othors ; thus u wiso iit:m will not 
suffor. 

liih. 

Lot (^uoh man mako himsolf ns lot foaoiuM otitors 
to bo ; ho who in wull subdued may subduo (others) ; 
ono’s own solf is difticult to subduct. 

100. 

Solf is tho lord of solf, who olso octuld Iw tbo lc»rd ? 
Witli self woll’Subduod, a man finds a Inrd suoh us 
fetw oan find. 

(167.) Tlio tliroo vatchoH of Uio night sru nitittiit fur tiui llu%'« 
Htdgea of lifo. 




(,'HAl-TKlt XII. 


ftV 


ICl. 

The evil done by oneself, .sclf-ljegetlen, Hitll-bri'd, 
crushes the wicked, iis a diamond breaks u preeious 
stone. 

I(i2. 

Ue who.so wickedness is very j^reid l>riTifi;s hini.self' 
down to that state wherii his enemy wisluw him h* be, 
as a oreispor docs w'itli the tree whieli it surrounds. 

liad diicds, and deeds hurtful to iturselves, are easy 
to do; what is benefitiial ami good, tlmt is very difll- 
oult to do. 

Ibl. 

The wicked man who seonis tin* rule of the vener- 
able (Araliat), of tlui eleet (Ariyu), of the virtuous, 
and fellows false deoirtm*, iuf hem’s fruit to his own 
destruction, like the fruits of the Ka////aku reeil. 

Kiij. 

By oneself the evil is done, hy ouewdf one suffers ; 
hy oneself evil is left undone, hy onest’lf one is puri- 
fied. Purity ami impurity behmg to oni‘si«lf, no one 
can purify another. 


(104.) Tlio wed eUlior dies it )i.’u f»i»pni‘ fruit, or i« eat 
down for tlie soke cif its fruit. 

*I)i/Mi,' lilonilly view, is used even by itwlf, like tin* (twek 
' ItairoslH* iii ttio MintiKi of tiertwy (m'tt Itumtuif, ' 1 joi tth,' p. HI). In 
other pisceit A (liMtinetiou iHiititde iietween ‘ iiii4'i('4iMiitfA'i' (v. 107, 
81S) Aud *MahiiiiAdi//4i’ (v. SilOi. If 'nrAhutn/A Ariy/niuw ' ad* 
n«od in their ieehaicAl sfiwe, we dlioiild tniiiMtulo ' ttu* reverftid 
Arluitti,'— Arhat * bring thn liigiiest il(rgrt<A of Us« Anir orderM uf 
AriyAi, vl& jSrotAhpAAiiA, HAk/id&gftitihi, AuAgAmiu, utid Arbet. 
lioo note to w 1l7lB^ 



CVl 


BHAMMAPADA. 


IGG. 

Let no one forgot hm own duty for tlie sake of 
anothcr^Sj however groat ; let a man, after he has dis- 
cerned his own duty, ho always attentive to his duty. 


(LOG.) ‘ Attha,’ lit, 'abjoct,’ bo taken in a moral sense, as 
‘duty* rather than as ‘advantage.’ Tho story which Buddba- 
ghottha tells of tho * Thera Ailadattha * gives a clue to the origin 
of some of his parables, which seem to have been invented to suit 
tho ti‘xt of the Dhainmapuda rather than vice verisd. A similar 
case Ofcurs in the coniincniary to verso 227. 



cvu 


CHAPTEE XIIL 

THE WOELD. 

167 . 

Do not follow the evil law ! Do not live on in 
thoughtlessness ! Do not follow false doctrine I Bo 
not a Mend of the world. 

168 . 

Bouse thyself! do not he idle ! FoUow tho law of 
virtue! Tie virtuous lives happily in this world 
and in the next. 

169 . 

EoUow the law of virtue; do not follow that of 
sin. The virtuous lives happily in this world and in 
the next. 

170 . 

Look upon the world as a bubble, look upon it as a 
mirage : the king of death does not see him who thus 
looks down upon tho world, 

171 . 

Dome, look at this glittering world, like unto a 
royal chariot ; tl^e foolish are immersed in it, but 
wise do not biing to it. 



cvm 
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in. 

He who formerly was reckless and afterwards be 
came sober, brightens up this world, like the moon 
when freed from clouds. 


173. 


Ho whoso evil deeds are covered by good deeds, 
brightens up this world, like the moon when freed 
fi'om clouds. 

174. 

This world is dark, few only can see hero ; a few 
only go to heaven, like birds escaped from the not. 


175. 


The swans g(» oti the of the sun, they go 
through the ether by iiioun.s «if their miraculous power ; 
tlio wise arcs led out of tliis world, wheu they have con- 
(pierod Milra and bis train. 


17C. 


If a man has transgrossc'd one kw,-and speaks lies, 
and scciffs at another world, there is no evil ho will 
not do. 

177. 


'I'ho unciharitnble do not go to the world of the gods ; 
fo(ds only do not imiiso liberality; a wise man rejoices 
in liberality, and through it hecomos blessed in the 
other world. 


(175) ‘ llaflfBa’ may bo moanfc for tbo bird, ■whothor flamingo, 
or awan, or ibia (aoo Hardy, ‘ Manual,’ p. 17), but it may also, I 
beliiwo.be talcen in the aenao of aaint. Aa to ‘iddhi,’ m^col 
newer, ♦.«. ‘ riddhi,’ aeo Burnouf, ‘ Lotus,’ p. 810 •, Hponee Hardy, 
< Manual,’ pp. 408 and 604 ; ‘ Logonda,’ pp. 66, 177. Boo note to 


votuc 254, 



CHAPTER Xm. 


CIX 


178 . 

Better than sovereignty over the earth, better than 
going to heaven, better than lordship over all worlds, 
is the reward of the first stop in holiness. 


(178.) ‘ Sot^patti/ the technical term for the first step in the 
path that leads to 17irv&wa. There are four such steps, or stages, 
and on entering each, a man receives a now title : — 

1. The ‘ /Scrota &panna/ lit. he who has got into the stream. 
A man may have seven more births before he reaches the other 
shore, i.e, ‘ Nirvdwa.’ 

2. * Saknd^gamin,’ lit. he who comes back onco, so called be- 
cause, after having entered this stage, a man is bom only once 
more among men or gods. 

3. ‘ AnS-gAmin,’ lit. he who does not come hack, so called be- 
cause, after this stage, a man cannot he born again in a lower 
world, hut can only enter a Brahman world before he reaches 
Niryfi.na. 

4. ‘Arhat,* the venerable, the perfect, who has reached the 
highest stage that can be reached, and from which Nirviaa is per- 
ceived (sukkhavipassanS., ‘Lotus,’ p. 849). See Hardy, ‘Bostem 
Monachisni,’ p. 280, Burnouf, Introduction, p, 209; Koppen, 
p. 398 ; D’Alwis, Attanugaluvansa, p. exxiv. 



cx 


CHAPTEE XIV. 

TIIE AWAKENED (DDDDnA). 


170 . 

lie whose ccmqucHt is not conquered again, whoso 
conquest no one in this world escapes, by what path 
can you lead him, the Awakened, the Omniscient, into 
a wrong patli? 

180 . 

lie whom no desire with its snares and poisons can 
load astray, by what path can you load him, ^o Awa- 
kened, the Omnisoiont, into a wrong path ? 

(171)“1S0.) Tlmao two voroos, though their general meaning 
eooine clear, ooutain many diiTiculticH which I do not at all pretend 
to Bolvo. * Buddha,’ tho Awakened, ia to ho taken as an appella- 
tive rather than as Iho proper uamo of tho ‘ Buddha.’ It moons, 
anybody who ims arrived at complote knowledge. ‘Ananta- 
go^aram ' 1 toko in tho sonao of, poasoased of unlimited know- 
ledge. ‘A.padain,’ which Dr. FauaboU takes as an epithet of 
Buddha and triuislatoa by non inveotiffaUlit, 1 take as an aeousa- 
iivo governed by * noaaatha,’ aud iu tho sense of wrong place 
(uppatha, V, 301), p. 800, 1. 2) or sin. 

The second lino of Tome 170 is moat difEcult. The commenta- 
tor acorns to take it in the sense of “ in whoso conquest nothing is 
wanting,” “ who has oonquerod all sins and all passions.’ In that 
ease wo should have to supply ‘ kileso ’ (maso.) or ‘ rfigo,’ or take 
‘ko/fci’ in tho sons® of any onemy. Of. t. lOS. 



CHAPTER xrv. 
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181 . 

Even the gods envy those vho are awakened and 
not forgetful, who are given to meditation, who aro « 
wise, and who ' delight in the repose of retirement 
(from the world). 

182 . 

Hard is the conception of men, hard is the life of 
mortals, hard is the hearing of the True Law, hard is 
the birth of the Awakened (the attainment of Bud- 
dhahood). 

183 . 

Hot to commit any sin, to do good, and to purify 
one’s mind, that is the teaching of the Awakened. 

184 . 

The Awakened call patience the 'highest penance, 


(183.) This verse is again one of the most solemn verses among 
the Buddhists. According to Caoma de Koros, it ought to follow 
the famous Aryi stanza, *Te dhammll' (‘ Lotus/ p. 522), and serve 
as its complement. But though this may be the case in Tibet, it 
was not BO originally. Burnouf has fully discussed the metre and 
meaning of our verse on pp. 527, 528 of his ‘Lotus.’ He prefers 
‘ saAittaparidamanam,’ which Csoma translated by “ the mind must 
be brought under entire subjection ” (sva/attaparidamanam), and 
the late Dr. Mill hy “ proprii intellect us subjugatio/’ But his own 
M3, of the ‘ Mahdpadhdna sutta ’ gave likewise ‘ saAritiapariyodapa- 
nam,* and this is no doubt the correct reading. (Soo D’Alwis, ‘ At- 
tanugaluvansa,’ cvxix.) We found ‘ pariyodappeya ’ in verse 88, in 
the sense of freeing oneself from the troubles of thought. Tlie only 
question is whether the root ‘ dA,’ with the prepositions ‘ pari’ an4 
‘ aya/ should he taken in the sense of cleansing oneself from, or 
outfciUg oneself out from. I prefer the former conception, the 
aamu which in Buddhist liternfure has given rise to the name Ava- 
dina^ a le^nd, originally a pure and virtuous act, an optcrreia, after- 
wards a sacred story, and possibly a story the hearing of which 
purifies the inind. See Boehtlingk-Both, s. v. ‘avadAna/ 




0X11 


DIUMMAPADA. 


long-suffering tho highost Nirv&«a ; for he is not an 
anchorite (Pravra^ta) "who strikes others, he is not an 
^ ascetic (/Sramawa) -who insults others. 

185. 

Not to blame, not to strike, to live restrained under 
the law, to bo moderate in eating, to sleep and oat 
alone, and to dwell on the highest thoughts, — this is 
the teaching of the Awakened. 

18G. 

There is no satisfying lusts, even by a shower of 
gold pieces; he who knows that lusts have a short 
taste and cause pain, he is wise. 

187. 

Even in hojivcilly pleasures he finds no satisfaction, 
tlio distiiplo who is fully awakened delights only in 
the destruction of all desires. 


(ISfl.) ‘ Htiinokkhn,’ under tho Inw, i.e. ncoordhig to tho Ian, the 
law which leadH to ' Mokaliu,’ or freoiiom. ‘ I’nltiniokHlm * ih the 
title of tho oldest culloetion of the moral lawu of tho Buddhist* 
(Buruouf, I ufcroductioH, p. 800 ; Bigandot. ‘The Life of Oaudanm,' 
p. 43S)), and as it was common both to the Soutliern and the 
I^orthem Huddhiutn, ‘ p&timokkho ’ in our pamgo may pointibly 
bo meaut, as Brofessor Weber HU(*ROHts, as tlin title of that very 
eollection. The commentator explains it by 'yr/^Aakastla* and 
* pd.tiiuokkhaBlla.’ 1 take ‘Hayatiftsam' far *«ayaiiftmnani;' see 
Mah&b. xii. BUHdi. In xii. i)078, however, we find also ‘ myy&Hano.* 
(IB7.) There is a curious similnrUy between this vovm and verso 
'^509 (9910) of the iSftntipanra ; 

‘Tait ka. k&masukham loke, jtJe divyam maliat sitkham, 
TrishftliluhayaHukhaByaito nftrbataA shoJoslm kal&ui;’ 

And whatever delight of love there is on earth, and whatever la the 
groat delight in heaven, they are not worth tho sixteenth part of tho 
pleasure which springs fVom the destruction of all desires. 



CHAPTER XIT. 
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188 . 

Men, driren by fear, go to many a refuge, to moun- 
tains and forests, to groves and sacred trees. 

189 . 

But that is not a safe refuge, that is not the best 
refiige ; a man is not delivered from all pains after 
having gone to that refuge. 

190 . 

He who takes refuge with Buddha, the Law, and 
the Church ; ho who, with clear understanding, secs 
the four holy truths : — 

191 . 

Tiz. Pain, the origin of pain, tho dostmetion of 
pain, and the eightfold holy way that leads to tho 
quieting of pain ; — 

192 . 

That is the safe refuge, that is tho best refuge; 
having gone to that refuge, a man is delivered from 
all pain. 


(188-192.) These verses occur in Sanskrit in tho ‘ Prdtiiiftrya- 
shtra,’ translated by Bumouf, Introduction, pp. 102-180 ; sec p. 
186. Burnouf translates ‘ rukkhaietyani ’ by ‘ arbres consaert'-s 
properly, sacred shrines under or near a tree. 

(190.) Buddha, Dharma, and Sahgha are called tho ‘ Tri^arana ’ 
(of. Burnouf, Introd. p. 630). The four holy trullm aro the four 
statements that there is pain in this world, that tho sourco of 
pain is desire, that desire can be annihilated, that thoro is a way 
(shown by Buddha) by which the annihilation of all dusitUM oau 
be achieved, and freedom be obtained. That way consists of 
eight parts. (See Burnouf, Introduction, p. 080.) Tho eightfold 
way forms the subject of chapter xviii. (See also ‘ Chips from a 
German Wurkshop,’ 2nd ed. vol, i. p. 251 Mg.) 


h 
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BHAMHAPADA. 


193. 

A supernatural person is not easily found, he is not 
bom ovoryiyhoiu. Wherever such a sage is bom, 
tliat race prospers. 

194. 

Happy is the arising of the Awakened, happy is 
the teaching of the True Law, happy is peace in the 
church, happy is tlie devotion of those who are at 
peace. 

195, 19G. 

He who pays homage to those who deserve homage, 
wlKithor the awakened (Jiuddha) or their disciples, those 
who have ovcarcorao the host [of evils), and crossed the 
flood of sorrow, ho who pays homage to such as have 
found dolivcraneo and know no fear, lus merit cun 
never bo measured by anybody. 



cxv 


CHAPTER XT. 

HAPPINESS. 

197 . 

Let ns liye happily then, not hating those who hate 
usl let us dwell free from hatred among men who 
hate ! 

198 . 

Let us Hve happily then, free from ailments among 
the niliTig I let us dwell free from ailments among men 
who are aUing I 

199 . 

Let us liye happily then, free from grcod among 
the greedy 1 let us dwell free from greed among men 
who are greedy ! 

200 . 

Let us liye happily then, though we call nothing 


(,198.) The ailment here meant is moral rather than physical. 
Of. MahAhh. zii. 9924, ‘ sampraeAnto nirAmayo/t ; ’ 9925, * saU' 
prAnAntiko rogas tAm tnshnAm tyayatalt sukham.’ 

(200.) The yrords placed in the mouth of the king of Videha, 
-while his residence MithilA was in flames, are curiously like our 
Terse ; cf. Mahibh. xii. 9917, 

' Sasukham yata ylTAmi yasya me nAsti kimkana. . ' 
MithilAyAm prodlptAyAm. na me dahysti kim^ana;’ . 

, '■ 
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OUT own ! We shall bo like the bright go is, feeding 
on happiness ! 

201 . 

Victory breeds hatred, f(ff the conquered is unhappy. 
Tie who biis given tip liotli victory luul defeat, he, 
the contented, is happy. 


202 . 

There is no fire like passion ; there is no unlucky 
die like luitrcd ; there is no pain like this body ; tlicro 
is no hapi>iuess like rest. 


203 . 

llunger is the worst of diseastfs, tlu; body the 

T live ba[)i)ily, iiubicd, for 1 liavo nothing; while Mitlnlft ia in 
flaniOH, nothing of mine ia burning. 

The ‘flhlmHBa™,’ t. ’ flbhftHvara,’ the bright goda, aro frequently 
nioiitienod. (Of. Burnouf, Jntred. p. (111.) 

(20'i.) r lul((‘ ‘ kali ’ in the House of an unlucky die which makoa 
a player lone hin game. A. real simile Hnoiua wanted here, aa in 
V. where, for tho samo uiaHoii, J tranalalo ‘ graha’ by ‘shark,’ 
not by ‘ cuptiviliiH,’ as Dr. Pausboll propoHCH. Tlio same scholar 
tranalaloH ' kali ’ in our verso hy ‘ poceatum.’ If there is any oh- 
jeetioii to traiiHluting ‘kali’ in i’dli by unlucky dlo, L should still 
prefer to lako it in tku sense of tho ago of depravity, or the demon 
of depravity. 

* Body * fur ‘ khtundha ’ is a free translation, but it is diffumlt 
to And any other rendering. According to tho Buddhists each 
Bontient being consists of five ‘khaiulha’ (skandha), or branches, 
tho orgauizod body (rCipa khnndhn) with its four internal capo. 
eiiioB df sensation (vedand), porcoptiou (samyiid), conception 
(samskflra), knowledge (viy&dna). Bee Burnouf, Introd. pp, 689, 
63d; ‘Lotus,’ p.8»6. 

(‘203.) It is diffleult to givo an exact rendering of ' samakftra,’’ 
which I have translated somotimes by ‘ body ’ or ‘ created things,' 
Bomotimos by ‘ natural desires.’ ‘ Boatskdra ’ is the fourth of 



CHAPTER XT. 
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greatest of pains ; if one knows this truly, that is 
Nirv&^^a, the highest happiness* 

204 . 

Health is the greatest of gifts, contentedness the 
best riches; trust is the best of relatives. Nirvana, 
the highest happiness. 

205 . 

He who has tasted the sweetness of solitude and 
tranquillity, is free from fear and free from sin, while 
he tastes the sweetness of drinking in the Law. 


the five ‘khandhaa,’ but the commentator takes it here, aa well 
as in V. 255, for the five ‘ khandhas ’ together, in which case we 
can only translate it by body, or created things. There is, how- 
ever, another ‘sa^wskAra,’ that which follows immediately upon 
‘ avidyA,’ ignorance, as the second of the ‘ nidAnas,* or causes of 
existence, and this too might be called the greatest pain, consider- 
ing that it is the cause of birth, which is the cause of all pain. Bur- 
nouf, ‘Lotus,’ pp. 109, 827, says, “I’homme des Buddhistes qui, 
dou4 int^risurement de I’id^e de la forme, voit au dehors dcs 
formes, et, apr^s les avoir vaincues, se dit ; je connais, jo vois, 
ressemble singulierement au ‘sujet victorieux de chnque objec- 
tivite qui demeure le sujet triomphant de toutes choses.’” 

‘SamskAra’ seems sometimes to have a difierent and less 
technical meaning, and be used in the sense of conceptions, 
plans, desires, as, for instance, in v. 3G8, whore ‘ samkhArAiia«?» 
khayam ’ is used much like ‘ ta^whAkhnya.’ Desires, however, aro 
the result of ‘sawkhAra,’ and if tho samkliAras aro dcstroyod, 
desires cease; see v. 154, ‘ visa^nkliAragatam hittfam tawzhAnam 
khayam ayy/tagA.’ Again, in his comment on v. 75, Buddhnghosha 
says, ‘upadhiviveko sajwkhArasamgamkawj vinodeti;’ and again, 
' upadhiviveko ^a nirupadhluAw^ puggalAnaw visawkhAragatAnAin.’ 

For a similar sentiment, see Stanislas Julian, ‘Les AvadAnos,’ 
vol. i. p. 40, “Le corps est la plus grande source de souffranoe/’ 
etc. I should say that ‘khandha’ in v. 202, and ‘ sa»»khArA * jiu 
V. 203, are nearly, if not quite, synonymous. 1 should prefer to 
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206 . 

Tlio sight of tho elect (Arya) is good, to liye with 
them is always happiness ; if a man does not see fools, 
he will ho truly happy. 

207 . 

Ho who walks in tho company of fools suffers a long 
way ; company with fools, as with an enemy, is always 
painful ; company witli tho wise is pleasure, like meet- 
ing with kinsfVdk. 

208 . 

Therefore, one ought to fhllow tho wise, the intel- 
ligent, tho learned, tho much enduring, tho dntifhl, 
tlio elect j oiui ought to foll(»w a good and wise man, 
as the moon follows tho path of tho stars, 

road ’ an a compound. ‘ OigaMAV or as it ia 

written in oiio Mti., ‘diga^Mil,’ (Hk. 'yighatsd’) means not only 
Imngor, but uppotito, ilcsiro. 

(208.) I should liko to road ‘sukho ko. dhirasamTftso.’ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

PLEASURE. 

209 . 

He who gives himself to vanity, and does not give 
himself to meditation, forgetting the real aim [of life) 
and grasping at pleasure, will in time envy liim who 
has exerted himself in meditation. 

210 . 

Let no man ever look for what is pleasant, or what 
is unpleasant. Not to see what is pleasant is pain, 
and it is pain to see what is unpleasant. 

211 . 

Let, therefore, no man love anything ; loss of the 
beloved is evil. Those who love nothing, and hate 
nothing, have no fetters. 


212 . 

Prom pleasure comes grief, from pleasure comes 
fear ; he who is free from pleasure knows neither grief 
nor fear. 


213 . 

Prom affection comes grief, from affeeticii comes 
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fear; he who is free from affection laiows neither 
grief nor fear. 

214 . 

From Inst comes grief, from lust comes fear; he 
who is free from lust kuows neither grief nor fear. 

216 . 

From love comes grief, from love comes fear; ho 
who is fi'co from love knows neither grief nor fear. 

21 G. 

From greed comes grief, from greed comes fear ; ho 
who is free from gi’ood knows neither grief nor four. 


217 . 

Ho who posKosKOH viHue and intolligonco, who is 
just, Hpcjuks tluj truth, and does what is his own busi- 
ness, him the world will hold dear. 


218 . 

He in whom a desire for the Ineffable (Nirv&Ma) 
has Himing tip, who is mitisfitsd in liis mind, and 
whoso thotights are not bowilderttd by love, ho is 
called UrdhYawsrotas (carried upwards by tho stream). 

(21 H.) * Crrilliw/mroliw,’ ar ‘ udillmwHdto,’ in tho tf'clmicftl noino 
for owo who hcH ruacht'il tho world of tlie ‘ Avrlliaa’ (Aviha), and 
ia proceodiuff to that of the ‘ Akaiiiah^iiati’ (Akanh^Aa). Tliia is 
the lout Htogo befon) hu roachua tho furmloaa world, the * Ardpa* 
dhdtu. (Hoe Parabloa, p. 122 ; Burnouf, fntrod. 600.) Originally 
‘ drdhvaeterotaa ’ may have boon uaed in a loss toohnical sense, 
meaning ono who swims against tho stroam, and is not carried 
away by tho vulgar passions of tho world. 
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219 . 

tr^nafnllTj Mends, and lovera salute a man who has 
been long away, and returns safe from afar. 

220 . 

In like manner his good works receive him who 
has done good, and has gone from this world to the 
other ; — as kinsmen receive a Mend on his return. 
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CHAPTEB XVIT. 

ANOEIt. 

221 . 

Lot a inun leave anger, lot him forwiko prido, lot 
him ovoreomo all hondage* ! No sulferings hcfall tho 
man who Ih not attached to either body or soul, and 
who cuIIh nothing liiK own. 

222 . 

Ho who lioldM hack riwing angta* likts a rolling 
ohariot, him T call a real driver ; other people are hut 
holding the roiuH. 

223 . 

Lot a man overcome angisr by love, lot lum over- 
come evil by goodj let him overcome tho greedy by 
liberality, tho liar by truth I 

224 . 

Speak tho truth, do not yi(ild to auger; give, if 


(221.) ‘ liody Aud sual’ in tho tranHlation of ' nftuia-rdim,* lit. 
‘ nsDioaiid form,’ tho ninth of tho Buddhint Nidflttaii. (Cf. Buniouf, 
Introd, p. SOI ; soo oIho Oogorly, Lcoturo on Duddhiiim, and Bl> 
gandot, *Tho LiA» of O-audama,’ p. 464.) 

(223.) Mahibh. xii. 3S(tO, ' aa&dhuw aadbun&^ayet * 
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thou art aaked, from the little thou hast ; by those 
steps thou wilt go near the gods. 

225. 

The sages who injure nobody, and who always oon- 
trol their body, they wiU go to the xmchangeable place 
(Nirv^iaa), where if they have gone, they will suffer 
no more. 

226. 

Those who are always watchful, who study day and 
night, and who strive after Kirvana, their passions 
will come to an end. 


227. 

This is an old saying, 0 Atula, this is not only of 
to-day : “ They blame him who sits silent, they blame 
him who speaks much, they also blame him who 
says little; there is no one on earth who is not 
blamed. 


228. 

There never was, there never will bo, nor is there 


(227.) It appears from the commentary that *por&nam’ and 
* ayyatanam’ are neuters, referring to what happened formerly and 
what happens to-day, and that they are not to be token as adjec- 
tires referring to ‘hsinam,’ etc. The commentator must have 
read ‘ atula’ instead of ‘ atulam,’ and he explains it as the name of 
a pupil whom G^autama addressed by that name. This may be so 
(see note to rerse ISS) ; but ‘ atula’ may also be taken in the sense 
of incomparable (Mah&bh. xiii. 1937), and in that cose we ought 
to supply, with Professor Weber, some such word as ’saw’ or 
‘ saying.’ 
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now, a man who is always blamed, or a man who 
is always praised. 

229, 230. 

But ho whom those who discriminate praise con- 
timially day uttesr day, as without blemish, wise, rich in 
knowledge and virtue, who would dare to blame him, 
like a coin made of gold from tlie ^7ambft river ? Even 
the gods praise him, he is juaised oven by Brahman. 

231. 

B(!waro of bodily ang(‘r, and control tliy body I 
Lo.sive the sins of the body, and with thy body prac- 
tise virtue I 

232. 

Beware of the anger of the tongue, and control thy 
tougu<» ! L(mivo tlu5 sins of the tongue, and practise 
virtue with thy t<mgue ! 

23.3. 

Beware of the angtsr of the mind, and control thy 
mind ! Leave the sitis of the mind, and practise virtue 
witli thy mind I 

2,34. 

The wise who control their body, who control tlieir 
tongue, tho wise who control tlnsir mind, are indeed 
well (ionti'olled. 


(2;H),} The Brahman worlds arc higher than the Deva worlds 
as tho Brahman is higher than a Dm; (soo Hardy, ‘Matiuol,’ 
p. 2S{ Buraouf, Introduction, pp. 131, ISdi.) 
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IMPURITY. 

235. 

Tliou axt now like a scar leaf, the messengers of 
Death (Yama) haye come near to thee ; thou standest 
at the door of thy departure, and thou hast no pro- 
yision for thy journey. 

236. 

Make thyself an island, work hard, he wise 1 "When 
thy impurities are blown away, and thou art free from 
guilt, thou wilt enter into the heayenly world of the 
Elect (Aliya). 

237. 

Thy life has come to an end, thou art come near 
to Death (Tama), there is no resting-place for thee 


(236.) ‘Uyyoga’ seems to mean ‘departure.’ (See Buddbo- 
gbosha’s commentarj on verse 162, p. 819, 1. 1; Fausboll, ‘ Five 
ffitakaa,’ p. 36. 

(236.) An ‘island,’ for a drowuing man to save himself. (See 
verse 26.) ‘Dipamkara’ is the name of one*of the former Bud- 
dhas, and it is also used as an appellative of the Bnddha. 
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on tlio road, and thou hast no provision for thy jour- 
ney. 

23a 

Make thyself an island, work hard, bo wiso ! When 
thy impxu’itics are blown away, and thou art free from 
guUt, thou wilt not enter again into birth and decay. 

239 . 

Lot a wiso man blow off the impurities of his soul, 
as a smith blows off the impurities of silver, one by 
one, little l)y little, and from time to time. 

240 . 

Impurity arises from the iron, and, having arisen 
from it, it destroys it ; thus do a transgrossor’s own 
works loud him to the evil path. 

241 . 

Th(s taint of praytrs is non-reposition ; the tsiint of 
houses, non-repair j the taint of the body is slotli, the 
taint of a watchman thoughtlossnoss. 

242 . 

Bad conduct is tlio taint of woman, greediness the 
taint of a benefactor; tainted are all ovU ways, in 
this world aud in the next, 

243 . 

But there is a taint worse than all taints, ignorance 
is the greatest Ijiint. 0 mendicants ! tlirow off that 
taint, aud become taintless ! 
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241 . 

Life ifl easy to live for u man who Ih without shame, 
a crow luiX’o, a misohiof-malcor, an insulting, hold, and 
wretched fellow. 


iltut life is hard to live for a modest man, who 
always looks for what is pure, who is disnit(jre8ted, 
quiet, spotless, and intelligent. 

21 (i. 

II(! who d(^str(lys life*, who speaks untruth, who 
takes in this world whet is not given him, wht» tak(« 
anotluT man’s wife; 


217 , 

And the man who giv<‘H himwdf tn drinking intoxi- 
cating liquors, ho, even in tliis world, digs up his own 
root. 

248 . 

() mull, know this, that the unrestraiued are in a 
hud slate; take care that gx'e(‘diness and vice do not 
bring thee to grief for a long time ! 


(St't.) ‘ I’likkltamlin* is itlentifleU liy Dr. Vnusbiill with ‘pru- 
sktuuliii,' oitc who juin|w forwiiril, iimiillH, «r, an BudclUaglioHha 
MtplaiuH ili, aiu) who itieddUm with otiior pcoido’ii IiuHirioMH, an iii- 
torlopar. At nil uviintH, it is ii tfriii of rt'pniaeh, and, aa it would 
•worn, of thtioiogical roproaoli. 

(S24d.) On thft flya pritu’ipni eomiimndmoutH which nro n»- 
capitulntodi in vorwa 24U and ]iV7, hcc Parabliw, p. 102. 

(248.) Of. MahAbhdrata, aii. 'yiishftm vrlUtt kn mm- 
yatk.’ aliio V, 207. 
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249 . 

TUo world givcH iifioording to their faith <ir according 
to tlu'ir ideasuro : if a luaii frets aknxt the food und 
the drink given to otlnw, lie will find no reat either hy 
tluy <tr hy night. 

He in whom that feeling is destroyed, and taken 
out. with the very root, finds rc.st hy day and hy 
night. 

201. 

Tli(*re is no tiro like imssion, tliere is no sliiirk like 
hatred, there is no snare like folly, there is no torrent 
like greed. 

202 . 

The fault of others is easily itereeived, hut that of 
oneself is ditilcult to [STeidve; the faults of others 
one lays open us niiieh as jiossihle, hut- oin-'s own 
fault one hidi'S, us a (dit'ut hides tiie had die fr<ini the 
gaiuhhu'. 

(JJiS).) nii» verw! Ims evidetiUy rcgitnl to tliu fcnlingM of tlin 
DhikMhun or iiiotulkiiitU wiio rm-ive iiitudi ur litUo, niitl 
who aro i-xliorUid not to bo onviouH if tiHiors roo«-ivi' moro tlmn 
tlioy UtoufstWoM. Hovoral of llio PurnbloM illuHtnitii tldx fceliag. 

(251.) Dr. ItauMbbll U'ftiiHlnUiN’gttho' by ‘ i;H)iUvitnM,' Dr. Weber 
by ‘ fotlcr.* 1 tivko it in Uio twino khuho »m ' grAiiit' in Mhimi, i i. 7 h ; 
mid hucldhaghodhtt douH tho Mtiuo, tliongh lie lUMigiis In ' grOlm' a 
mort) gonond inciming, visi. Anything that iwiAtM, wticl her un evil 
apirit (yAkkha), a twrpont (n^tgnra), or a oniooiiiht (kunibldla). 

(Ireod or thirst ia roiiroNouttnl oa a rlvi*r ia ' lioUlft.riNtam,' 
0(1. Cals. p. 4H2, * triMliiik-iiodl tivogA pnaKwhilft me ^iHAnaAliry* 
OAA,' tho wild rivor of tliirHt iM driod up Ity tbo huii of uiy kuuw> 
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If a Tuan lookrt tla* faults of otliors, and is 
always inHinod to dotraot, his om'ii wt^alcmwc^s will 
giw, and lio is fur from tin* dos{niotir>n of woakuoss, 

2ol. 

T1ut(^ is no flironj^di lijo air, a man is mil a 
ASVuinuwa by outward aols. Tlni world doli^dits in \a- 
xiity, thoTuiliugatas (llu* IliuIiUuis) am froo fr(aii vanily. 


f2r>a.) Ah to * Asava,’ * hoo iioti* ir» v. JUK 

(25't.) i luivi^ iranHlalcd tluH vcrnt* vorv frofly* and not in lu*- 
oortlanoo with Hnililhn^oHlia’rt rcnuuiontafy. !)r. Fatwlirdl pro- 
powul to trannlaio I * No ono who m onlsifh* Uio nufldhitil <‘orit- 
jmmiiy can walk Ihrouah tin* air. hiit only a AVaiimwa/ ainl tht* 
Hama view 1 h taken hy IVafcHMrjr WahiT, thoni;li hi* atrrivoH m it 
by a dinVwmt conHtrut’iion. N4»w it in pr-rlr^tly truo that tlio 
iilm of jtmi^ical ponors (/*ifl<lhi) which 4*nablt* wiinta to walk 
through tim atr, oruurH in ilu! Dhainiuajmdn, son v. 17^^ 
U(»to. But ihn Dhaniirmpiulu may rontuin <*arliar and lati r vithoh, 
and in that eiiHa our vena* might bo no early pridoai on tim part 
of Buddha ag^tinKi ihv. bfdicf in miab mimmdouH |Hiw(*rH. Wr know 
how Buddha lihiiHcir protoHird agaiimt hiH dwipIcH hahig aaihul 
upon to piM'form vulgar miriudi^H. ” I atmnrmnd my diiadploH nut 
to work miratdoH,* luf Haid« * but to hide their gtKid di'udH, and U) 
Hhow tludr HUiH.'* (Bunumf, iutnnl p. 17ih} It W'oiild ho iii Imr** 
mony with Uuh aontimaiii if wo tmuHlatcil our vorHi» an I hava 
done. Ah to ‘hahira,’ I Nhould take St in tho hmiho of ‘oxUtrnal/ 
aa opposed to * adhyitnukn/ or * f and the manning would 

be, a 'jfi/rama/m in not a AVramana by oiiliwanl aols, but by Iuh 
heart/ 

* PrapaaX.li,' which I have Jmto tranahited by 'vanity,' Heems to 
include Hut whole host of luiniuu w^eakneaHoa; rf v. LOti, where 
it in explaimni by 'tambAdi/^^iikiAimpapiu1X?A;' in our veme by 
*ta»ih<Wiim papafii'eitu/ (Cf. W* Vist. p. iJtW, ‘anAlayaw ntah* 
prapaHXmn anut{^itat aaambhavam (dharmaXiakntm)/) A# 
'Tttllifigata/ a name of Buddlm, cf, Bumouf, Introd. p. 7$, 
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265 . 

There is no path through the air, a man is not a 
/SramaMa by outward acts. No creatures are eternal ; 
but the awakened (Buddha) are never shaken. 


(269.) ‘Sa«ilLh&r4’ for ‘aamskiiaj’ cf. note to t. 208. 
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THE JTJST. 

266 , 257 . 

A man is not a just judge if lie oarries a matter by- 
violence ; no, be -who distinguishes both right and 
■wrong, -who is learned and leads others, not by vio- 
lence, but by law and equity, he who is a guardian of 
the law and intelligent, he is called Just. 

258 . 

A man is not loamel because he taJhs much; he 
who is patient, free from hatred and fear, he is called 
learned. 

269 . 

A TTiftTi is not a supporter of -the law because he 
talks much ; even if a man has learnt little, but sees 
the law bodily, he is a supporter of the law, a man 
who never negteots the law. 


(259.) Buddhaghoaha hero takes law (dhamtna) iu the sense of 
the four great truthS) see note to r, 190. Could ‘ dhamu^m 
kdyena passati ’ mean, he observes the law in his acts P Hardly, 
if we compare espressions like ‘ dhamtnam vipasBato,’ v. 373., 

^ r »'2' 
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260 . 

A man is not an eldar becanse his head is grey ; 
his age may he ripe, hut he is called ‘ Old-in-Tain.’ 

261 . 

He in whom there is truth, virtuo, love, restraint, 
moderation, he who is free from impurity and is wise, 
he is called an ‘ Elder.’ 

262 . 

An euTious, greedy, dishonest man does not hecomo 
respoctahle by means of much taUdng only, or by the 
beauty of his complexion. 

263 . 

He in whom all this is destroyed, taken out with 
the very root, he, freed from hatred and wise, is called 
‘ Kespectable.’ 

264 . 

Hot by tonsure does an undisciplined man who ^ 
speaks falsehood, become a Hramajia^ can a man bo a 
^amana who is still held captive by desire and 
greediness ? 

266 . 

He who always quiets the evil, whether small or 
large, he is called a Humana (a quiet man), because 
he has quieted dl eviL 


(265.) This is a curious etymology, because it shows tliat at 
the time when this verse was written, the original meaning of 
•sramsfla’ had been forgotten. ‘&sma«a ’ meant originally, in 
the language of the Brahmans, a man who performed hard pen- 
ances, from ' aram,’ to work hard, etc. When it bcoamo tlie name 
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266 . 

A man is not a mendicant (Bhikshn), simply be- 
cause he asks others for alms ; he who adopts the 
whole law is a Bhikshu, not he who only begs. 

267 , 

He who is above good and evil, who is chaste, who 
with knowledge passes through ^e world, he indeed 
is called a Bhikshu. 

268 , 269 . 

A man is not a Muni because he observes silence 
(mona, i.6. mauna), if he is foolish and ignorant j but 
the wise who, taking the balance, ehodses the good 
and avoids evil, he is a ‘Muni,’ and is a ‘Muni’ 
thereby j he who in this world weighs both sides is 
called a ‘ Muni.’ 

270 . 

A man is not an Blect (Ariya) because he injures 
living creatures ; because he has pity on all living 
creatures, therefore is a man called ‘ Ariya.’ 


of the Euddhist ascetics, the language bad changed, and ‘mmana’ 
was pronounced ‘samana.’ Now there is another Sanskrit root, 

^ sam/ to quiet, which in Pali becomes likewise ^ sam,’ and from 
this root ‘sam,’ to quiet, and not from ‘«:am,’ to tire, did the 
popular etymology of the day and the writer of our verse derive 
the title of the Buddhist priests. The original form 'srama^a^ 
became known to the G-reeks as %apfjiSvat, that of ‘ samana ’ as 
^fiavaiot ; the former through Megasthenes, the latter through 
Bardesanes, SO-60 B.o. (See Lassen, ‘Indische Alterthums- 
kunde/ ii. 700.) The Chinese ‘Shamen’ and the Tungusian 
‘ Shamen ^ come from the same source, though the latter is some- 
times doubted. 

(266-270.) The etymologies here given of the ordinary ^Cs. of 
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271 , 272 . 

Not only by discipline and vows, not only by much 
learning, not by entering into a trance, not by sleep- 
ing alone, do I earn the happiness of release which no 
worldling can know. A Bhikshu reoelyes confidence 
when he has reached the complete destruction of all 
desires ! 


the followers of Buddha are entirely fanciful, and are curious only 
as showing how the people who spoke Pftli had lost the etymological 
consciousness of their language. A ^ Bhikshu ’ is a beggar, i.c. a 
Buddhist fnar who has left his family and liyes entirely on alms. 
^Muni’ is a sage, hence ' ^S^ja«muni/ the name of G-autama. 
‘Muni’ comes from ‘man/ to think, and from ‘muni^ comes 
‘manna,’ silence: ‘ Arija,’ again, is the general name of those 
who embrace a reUgious life. It meant originally ‘respectable, 
noble.’ In y. 270 it seems as if the writer wished to guard 
against deriving ‘ ariya ’ from ‘ ari,’ enemy. See note to v. 22. 

(272.) The last line is obscure, because the commentary is im- 
perfect. 
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THE WAT. 

273 . 

The best of 'ways is the Eightfold; the best of 
truths the Four Words; the best of virtues passiou- 
lessuess ; the best of men he who has eyes to see. 

274 . 

This is the way, there is no other that leads to the 
purifying of intelligence. Go ye on this way ! Every- 
thing else is the deceit of M&ra (the tempter). 

275 . 

If you go on this way, you will make an end of pain ! 


(278.) The eight-fold or eight-memhered way is the technical 
term for the nay by which Nirvftna is attained. (See Bumouf, 

‘ Lotus,’ 519.) This very way constitutes the fourth of the Tour 
Truths, or the four words of truth, viz. DuAkha, pain; Samu- 
daya, origin; Nirodha, destruction; M&rga, road. (‘Lotus,’ 
p. 617.) See note to v. 178. lor another explanation of the 
Hftrga, or way, see Hardy, ‘ Eastern Monachism,’ p. 280. 

(276.) The ‘ aalyas,’ arrows or thorns, are the ‘ aokaaalya,’ the 
arrows of grief. Buddha himself is called ‘ mahdtalya-hortd,’ the 
great remover of thorns. (Lalita-vistara, p. 660; Mahibh. ci. 
5G16.) 
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The way was preached hy me, when I had understood 
the removal of the thoms [in the fledi). 

276 . 

Yon yourself must make an effort. The TatMgatas 
(Buddhas) axe only preachers. The thoughtful who 
enter the way are freed from the bondage of MSra. 

277 . 

< All created things perish,’ he who knows and 
sees this becomes passive in pain ; this is the way to 
purity. 

278 . 

‘ All creatures are grief and pain,’ he who knows 
and sees this becomes passive in pain j this is the way 
to purity. 

279 . 

‘ All forms are unreal,’ he who knows and sees this 
becomes passive in pain ; this is the way to purity. 

280 . 

He who does not rise when it is time to rise, who, 
though young and strong, is fall of sloth, whoso wiU 
and thought are weak, that lazy and idle man will 
never find the way to knowledge. 

281 . 

Watching his speech, well restrained in mind, lot 


(277.) See r. 265. 

(278.) See V. 208. 

(279.) ‘Dhamma’ is here explained, like ‘saeihhdra,’ as the fire 
* khandba/ i. 0 . as what constitutes a living bodj*. 
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a man never commit any wrong witli his tody ! Let. 
a man tut keep these three roads of action clear, and 
ho will achieve the way which is taught ty the wise. 

282 . 

Through zeal knowledge is gotten, through lack of 
zeal knowledge is lost let a man who knows this 
double path of gain and loss thus place himself that 
knowledge may grow. 

283 . 

Cut down the whole forest of lust, not the tree ! 
Prom lust springs fear. When you have cut down 
every tree and every strut, then, Bhikshus, you will 
te free ! 

284 . 

So long as the love of man towards women, even the 
smallest, is not destroyed, so long is his mind in bond- 
age, as the calf that drinks Tnilk is to its mother. , 

285 . 

Out out the love of self, like an autumn lotus, with 
thy hand! Cherish the road of peace. Nirvd»a 
has toon shown ty Sugata (Buddha). 

286 . 

Hero I stall dwell in the rain, here in winter and 

(282.) 'Bhtri’ was rightly translaketl ‘ intelligontia ’ by Dr. 
PauabSll. Dr. Wober rondors it by ‘ &odeiben,’ but the oom- 
montotor distinctly cxplainB it as ‘ vast knowledge,’ and iu the 
toohuical senso the word occurs after * vidyS. ’ and before * midhk,’ 
in the ‘ Lalita Vistara,’ p. li'iil. 

(288.) A pun, * vana’ moaning both ‘lust’ and ‘forest.’ 

(286.) ‘Autaedya,’ according to the commentator, ‘piritdnta- 
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summer,’ thus meditates the fool, and does not think 
of his death. 

287 . 

Death comes and carries off that man, surrounded 
hy children and flocks, his mind distracted, as a flood 
carries off a sleeping village. 

288 . 

Sons are no help, nor a father, nor relations ; there 
is no help ffom kinsfolk for one whom Death has 
seized. 

289 . 

A wise and good man who Imows the meaning of 
this, should quickly clear the way that loads to Nir- 
vd^a. 


r&ya,’ i.e. interituEi, doath. In Sanukrit, ‘antarita’ is used in 
the sense of ‘ Tauishod ’ or ' porishod.’ 

(287.) See notes to v. 47, and cf. Mahabh. xii. G540. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

290 . 

If by leaving a small pleasure one sees a great 
pleasure, lot a 'wise mau leave the small pleasure, and 
look to the great. 


291 . 

lie who, by causing pain to others, wishes to ob- 
tain pleasure himself, he, entangled in the bonds of 
hatred, will never bo free from hatred. 

292 . 

What ought to bo done is neglected, what ought 
not to bo done is done ; the sins of unruly, thought- 
less people are always increasing. 

293 . 

But they whoso whole watchfulness is always di- 
rootod to their body, who do not follow what ought 
not to bo done, and who steadfastly do what ought 
to be done, the sins of such watchful and wise people 
will come to an end. 
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294 . 

A true BraJiinana, though he has killed father aud 
mother, aud two valiaut kings, though ho has de- 
stroyed a kingdom with all its subjects, is free from 
guilt. 

296 . 

A true Brihmaffla, though he has killed fatlior aud 
mother, and two holy kings, and eyen a fifth man, 
is fi:ee firom goilt. 

296 . 

The disciples of Gotama [Buddha) arc always well 
awake, and their thoughts day and night are always 
set on Buddha. 

297 . 

The disciples of Gotama are always well awake, imd 
their thoughts day and night are always sot on the 
Law. 

298 . 

The disciples of Gotama are always weU awake, and 
their thoughts day and night are always sot on the 
.Church. 

299 . 

The disciples of Gotama are always well awake, and 
their thoughts day and night are always sot on thoir 
body. 


(294, 295.) These two verses are either meant to show that a 
truly holy man who hy accident commits all these crimes is guilt- 
less, or they refer to some particular event in IJudtUm’s history. 
The commentator is so startled that he explains thorn allegori- 
cally. The meaning of ‘veyyaggha’ I do not understand. 
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. 300 . 

The disciples of Gotama are always well awake, and 
their mind day and night always delights in compas- 
sion. 

301 . 

The disciples of Gotama are always well awake, and 
their mind day and night always delights in medita- 
tion. 

302 . 

The hard parting, the hard living alone, the nnin- 
hahitahle houses are painful ; painful is the company 
with men who are not our equals ; subject to pain are 
tho travelling friars ; therefore lot no man be a travel- 
ling friar, and he will not bo subject to pain. 


(302.) TJnlesa this verse formed part of a miscellaneDUs chapter, 

I should hardly have ventured to translate it as I have. If the 
verse means anything, it means that parting with one’s frieods, 
living in the wilderness, or in wretched hovels, or travelling about * 
from place to place, homeless and dependent on casual charity, is 
nothing but pain and grief^ and, we should say, according to the 
author’s opinion, useless. In other verses, on the contrary, this 
very life, this parting with all one holds dear, living in solitude, 
and depending on alms, is represented as th e only course that 
can lead a man to wisdom, peace, and Nirvd^a. Such contradic- 
tions, strango as they sound, are not uncommon in the literature 
of the Brahmans. Here, too, works are frequently represented as 
indispensable to salvation, and yet, in other places, and from a 
higher point of view, these very works are condemned as useless, 
nay, even as a hindrauce in a man’s progress to real perfection. 
It is possible that tho same view found advocates even in the 
early days of Buddhism, and that, though performing the ordinaiy 
duties, and enjoying the ordinary pleasures of life, a man might 
consider that he was a i^er disciple of Buddha than the dreamy 
inhabitant of a VihArcs or the mendicant fHar who every mornvig 
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303 . 

Wliateyer place a faithful; virtuouS; celebrated, aud 
wealthy mau chooses, there he is respected. 

304 . 

Good people shine from afar, like the snowy moun- 
tafris; bad people are not seen, like arrows shot by 
night. 

305 . 

He who, without ceasing, practises the duty of eat- 
ing alone and sleeping alone, he, subduing himself, 
alone will rejoice in the destruction of all desires, as 
if living in a forest, 

called for alms at the layman’s door (cf. v. 141-142). The iu‘\t 
verse confirms the view which 1 have taken. 

Should it not he * asam^asamviso,’ i, e, living with people who 
are not ons’s equals, which was the case in th^ Buddhist commuuU 
lies, and must have been much against the grain of the Hindus, ac- 
• customed, as they were, to live always among themselves, among 
their own relations, their own profession, their own caste P Living 
with his BupsrioTS is equally disagreeable to a Hindu as living 
with his inferiors. 'Asamdma,* unequal, might easily bo mis- 
taken for ' samdna,’ proud. 

(305.) I have translated this verse so as to bring it into some- 
thing like harmony with the preceding versos. ‘ Vanflinte,’ accord- 
ing to a pun pointed out before (v. 283), means both ‘in tho end 
of a forest,’ and Mn the end of desires,’ 
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THE DOWNWARD COURSE. 

305 . 

He who says what is not, goes to hell; he also 
who, having done a thing, says I have not done it. 
After death both are oqnal, they are men with evil 
deeds in the next world. 


3or. 

Many men whose shoulders are covered with the 
orange gown are ill-conditioned and unrestrained; 
suoh evil-doers by their evil deeds go to hell. 

308 . 

Better it would be to swallow a heated iron ball. 


(806.) 1 translate ‘ niraya’ the exit, the downward course, the 
enl path, hy ‘hell,’ because the meaning assigned to that ancient 
mjtWoj^cal name by Christian writers comes so near to the 
Buddhist idea of ' niraya,’ that it is difficult not to believe in some 
actual contact between these two streams of thought. (See also 
Mah&bh, tu. ‘ Abhdtavddiu’ is mentioned as a name of 

Buddha,/ BamsaMskdxapratuuddhatv&t’ (Lai. Yist. p. 6S50 
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like flaiing fire, thou that a bad unrestrained fellow 
should live on the charity of the land. 

309 . 

Four things does a rocklcss man gain who covets 
his neighbour’s wife, — a bad reputation, an unoonifurt- 
able bed, thirdly, punishment, and lastly, Ik'II. 

810 . 

There is bad reputation, and the evil way (to hell) 
there is the short pleasure of the frightened in tho 
arms of the frightened, and tlio king imposes hejivy 
punishment ; thoroforo let no man think of his lusigh- 
boni’s wife. 

311 . 

As a grass-blade, if badly grasped, cuts tho arm, 
badly-practisod ascotioism IcadB to hell. 

312 : * 

An act cai'clossly performed, a brokmj vow, and 
hesitating obedience to discipline, all this brings no 
great reward. 


[308.) Tbe charity of the land, the alms given, from a wiimi* 
of religious duty, to every meudicaut that aekH for it, 

[809-10.) The four things meutioned in verse 300 soon* U* bo 
repeated in veree 810. Therefore, ‘ apunBaKlbha,' bad fatrio, is 
the same in both : ‘gatlpftpiM’ must be ‘iiiniyaj’ must 

be 'nindd, and ‘rati thohikd’ explains tho ' atiilifliiiasryya/ii,’ 
Baddhagosha takes the same view of the nioniiiiig of ‘ tinikilnia- 
aeyys,’ i.e. ‘yath& iMAoti evaw soyyora nIabhitvA, nrii/!A-4i(AW 
parittekam eva kfllam seyynjn lahhati,’ not ohlniniiig Ihp «*st as 
he wishes it, he obtains it, as be does not wish it, * e. for a abort 
time only. 
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313 . 

If anything is to bo done, lot a man do it, let him 
attack it vigorously ! A careless pilgrim only scat- 
tei's the dust of his passions more widely. 

314 . 

An evil deed is bettor loft undone, for a man re- 
j)onts of it afterwards ; a good dcod is better done, 
for having done it, one doos not ropont. 

315 . 

Like a well-guarded frontier fort, with dofoneos 
within iuid withmit, so lot a man guard lumself. N'ot 
a moment should escape, for they who allow the right 
moment to pass, suffer pain when they are in hell. 

316 . 

They who aro asliamod of what they ought not to 
bo ashamed of,^aiid are not ashamed of what they 
ought to bo ashamed of, such men, embracing false 
dootrinos, onhir the evil path. 

317 . 

They who four when they ought not to fear, and 
fwir not wlnni they ought to fear, siich men, embracing 
false do<*.trineH, outor the evil path. 

318 . 

They who forbid when there is nothing to bo tbr- 
biddon, and forbid not when tboro is something to be 


(«W.) As to * moduing ' diut* and ‘paaBion,’ see ‘ Pats- 
blosi' pp. 6G Qiul 
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forbiddon, such men, embracing false doctrines, enter 
the evil path. 

319 . 

They who know what is forbiddon as forbiddon, 
and what is not forbidden as not forbidden, snoh men, 
embracing the true doctrine, enter the good path. 
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CIIAPTEE XTTTT. 

THE BLEPnANT. 

320 . 

Silently slmll I ondtiro abnso as tho elopliant in 
battle endures the arrow sent from the bow: for 
the world is ill-natured. _ 

321 . 

A tamed elephant they load to battle, the king 
mounts a tamed elephant ; the tamed is the best among 
men, he who silently endures abuse. 

322 . 

Mules are good, if tamed, and noble Sindhu horses, 
and eh'pliunts with largo tusks; but ho who tames 
himself is better still. 


(820.) CDbe elophaat is witlt tko Euddhists tlio omblem uf en- 
dunmoo and aulf-rostraint. Thus Buddha himsulf is called ' 
the Elephaht (Lai. Vist. p. 6SB), or ‘HalidnSgs,’ tho great 
mephaat (LaL Viet. p. 653), and in one passage (Lnl. Tist. p. 
664) tho roa«oa of this name is given, by stating that Buddha was 
‘sudinte,’ well-tamed, like an elephant. 

Of. Mann, vi. 47, 'atiyadteM titikaheta.’ 

'ji2 : 
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323 . 

For with those aTiiTnalfl does no man roach tlio un- 
trodden country [Nirv^a), where a tamed man goes 
on a tamed animal, viz. on his own wcll-tamcd self. 

324 . 

The elephant called HhamapHlaka, his toiiiplos run- 
ning with sap, and difficult to hold, docs not cut a 
morsel when hound ; tho elephant longs for the ele- 
phant grove. 

325 . 

If a man becomes ffit and a great cater, if he is 
sleepy and rolls himself about, that fool, like a hog 
fed on wash, is bom again and again. 

326 . 

This mind of mine went formerly wandering about 

(323.) I read, aa auggeated by Dr. Pauabdll, 'ynth’ attaiid aii- 
daiitena donto duiitena gaMAati.’ (Of. v. ICO.) The India Oflivo 
MS. reada ‘ua hi etebi ^/^Oneki gaMAeya agatam diauin, yath* at- 
tauam audautona danto dantena gaAMnti.’ As to ‘ tMnoUi ' in- 
stead of ‘ y^nebi,’ see t. 224. 

(326.) ‘Toniao,’ i. e. ‘yoniaaA,’ is rendered by Dr. FauBboIl 
‘sapieutift,’ bat the reference which be gives to Hoiua^hiudra 
(ed. Boehtlingk and Bieu, p. 281) shows clonrly that it mount 
‘ origin,’ or ‘ oauas.’ ‘ Toniao ’ occura frequently as a inoro adverb, 
meaning thoroughly, radically (Dhammap. p. 859), and iytniMa 
uianasikdra’ (Dhammap. p. 110) meaua ‘ taking to heart ’ or * iiiiiid- 
ing thoroughly.’ In the Lai. Vist, p. 41, tlio commentator lias 
clearly mistaken ‘yoniaa/*’ changing it to ‘yo*iii#o,’ ami explain- 
ing it by ‘yamaniaam,’ whoreaa M. Boueaui has rightly traiiHlaU'd 
it by ‘depuisl’origine.’ Professor Wobor imagines ho has dis- 
covered in ’yoniaoA’ a iouhle-enlmdi'a, but oven granitnor would 
show that our author is innocent of it. 
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as it liked, as it listed, as it pleased ; but I shall no-w 
hold it iu thoroughly, as the rider who holds the hook 
holds in the furious elephant. 

327. 

Be not thoughtless, watch your thoughts! Draw 
yourself out of the evil way, like an elephant sunk in 
imid. 

328. 

If a man find a prudent companion who walks 
with him, is wise, and lives soberly, he may walk with 
him, overcoming all dangers, happy, but considerate. 

329. 

If a man find no prudent companion who walks 
with him, is wise, and lives soberly, let him walk 
alone, like a king who has loft his conquered coun- 
try behind, — like a lonely elephant. 


330. 

It is hotter to live alone, there is no companionship 
witli a fool ; lot a man walk alone, let him commit po 
sin, with few wishes, like the lonely elephant 

331. 

If an oeoaHion arises, friends are pleasant; onjoy- 
nienl is pleasant if it is mutual ; a good work is plea- 
sant in the hour of death ; the giving up of all grief is 
pleasant. 

332. 

Pleasant u the state of a mother, pleasant the state 

N.* > 1.1 ..I- - - I'" , ■ > ," ‘T 

(882.) THe commentator thrwjghtmt tekee these lyonje, lijce 
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of a father, pleasant the state of a /iS!ramaraa, pleasant 
the state of a Braytunawa. 


333 , 

Pleasant is virtue lastiag to old age, pleasant is a 
faith firmly rooted ; pleasant is attainment of intelli- 
gence, pleasant is avoiding of sins. 


‘ mattey7at&,’ etc., to signify, not the status of a motlior, or mii- 
ternily, but reverence shown to a mother. 
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THIKST. 

334 . 

Tlio thirst of a thoughtless man grows like a ereoper ; 
ho loins hither and tliithor, like a monkey seeking fruit 
in the forest. 

335 . 

Whom this fierce thirst ovoroomos, full of poison, in 
tliis world, his sufferings increase like the abounding 
lliruna grass. 

330 . 

II(» who overcomes this fierce thirst, difficult, to be 
oonqiiorod in this world, sufferings fall off from him, 
like water-drops from a lotus loaf. 

337 . 

This salutary word I tell you, as many as are here 
coino together: ‘Dig up the root of thirst, as he 
who wants tins swo(^t-Bcento<l XJaira root must dig up 
the Btrona grass, that Mflra (tlie tempter) may not 


(’)360 Vlnna grass is the and the 

Mcontod root of it is called ‘ nolra' (ef> v. B37). 
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crxLjsli you again and againj as the stream crushes the 
reeds.’ 

338 . 

As a tree is firm as long as its root is safe, and 
grows again even though it has been out down, thus, 
unless the yearnings of thirst are destroyed, this pain 
(of life) will return again and again. 

339 . 

He whose desire for pleasure runs strong in the 
thirty-six channels, the waves will carry away that mis- 
guided man, viz. his desires which arc sot on passion. 

340 . ' 

The channels run everywhere, the oroopor (of pas- 
sion) stands sprouting ; if you see tho creoper spring- 
ing up, cut its root by means of knowledge, 

341 . 

A creature’s pleasures are extravagant and luxuri- 
ous ; sunk in lust and looking for pleasure, men un- 
dergo [again and again) birth and decay. 

342 . 

Men, driven on by thirst, run about like a snared 

(338.) On ‘ Anusaya/ i.e. ‘anu^aya/ see Wassiljow, 'Dor Biid- 
dhismus,* p. 240, 

(389.) The thirty-six channels, or passions, which are divided by 
the commentator into eighteen external and eighteen internal, oro 
explained hy Burnouf ('Lotus,’ p. 649), from a gloss of tho ' Oina- 
alax»kd.ra:’ "L’indicationpr6ciB6 des affections dont un Buddha octo 
indSpendant, affections qui sont au nomhre do dix-lmit, nous eat 
foumi par la glose d’un livre appurtenant aux Buddliistes do Oey- 
Ian,” etc. 

' TflLhfl,’ which Dr. Tauaboll translates by ' oqui/ may bo ‘ vah4,^ 
und«. 
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hare; held in fetters aad bonds, they undergo pain 
for a long time, again, and again. 

343 . 

Men, driven on by thirst, run about Hke a snared 
hare ; let therefore the mendicant who desires passion- 
lessness for himself, drive out thirst ! 

344 . ■ 

He who in a country without forests («■'. e. after hav- 
ing reached NirvS.»a) gives himself over to forest-Ufe 
{Le. to lust), and who, when removed from the forest 
. {i.e. from lust), runs to the forest {i.e. to lust), look 
at that man ! though free, he runs into bondage. 

346 . 

Wise people do not call that a strong fetter which 
is made of iron, wood, or hemp ; far stronger is the 
care for precious stones and rings, for sons and a 
wife. 

346 . 

That fetter do wise people call strong which drags 
down, yields, but is difficult to undo ; after having cut 
this at last, people enter upon their pilgrimage, free 
from cares, and leaving desires and pleasures behind. 


(344.) This verBO seems again full of puns, all connected with 
the twofold moaning of ‘vana,’ forest and lust. By replacing 
‘forest’ by ‘lust,’ we may translate; “He who, when free from 
lust, gives himself up to lust, who, when removed from lust runs 
into lust, look at that man,” etc. ‘ Nibbana,’ though with a short 
a, may bo intended to remind the hearer of Nibbftna. 

( 345 .) 'ApekhijapekshV core; see Manu,vi. 41,49. 

(846.) ' Paribboy,* i.e. ‘pativrayj’ see Manu, vi, 41. 
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347 . 

Those who are slaves to passions, run up and down 
the stream (of desires) as a spider runs up and down 
the weh which he has made himself ; when they have 
out this, people enter upon their pilgrimage, free from 
cares, leaving desires and pleasures behind. 

348 . 

Give up what is before, give up what is behind, 
give up what is in the middle, when thou goost to tho 
other shore of existence ; if thy mind is altogether free, 
thou wilt not again enter into birth and decay. 

349 . 

If a man is tossed about by doubts, full of strong 
passions, and yearning only for what is delightful, 
his thirst will grow more and more, ajid he will in.- 
deed make his fetters strong. 

350 . 

If a man delights in quieting doubts, and, always 
reflecting, dwells on what is not delightful, ho cer- 
tainly will remove, nay, he will cut the fetter of 
M^a. 

361 . 

He who has obtained rest, who does not tremble, 

(847.) The commentator explains tho similo of tho spider ns 
follows: “As a spider, after hairing made its throad-wob, sits in 
the middle or the centre, and after killing with a violunt rush a 
butterfly or a fly which has Men in its oirolo, drinks its juico, 
returns, and sits again in the same place, in tho same niuniuir 
creatures who are g^yen to passions, depraved by hatred, and 
maddened by wrath, run along the stream of thirst which tlwy 
have made themselves, and cannot cross it," etc. 
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■who is without thirst and without blemish, he has 
broken all the thorns of life : this will be his last body. 

352 . 

Ho who is without thirst and without affection, who 
understands tho words and their interpretation, who 
knows tho ordor of lottors (thoso which are before and 
which arc after), ho has roocived his last body, he is 
called the great sago, tho groat man. 

353 . 

‘ 1 have conquered all, 1 know all, in all conditions 
of life 1 am free from, taint; 1 have loft all, and 
through tho dostruotion of thirst I am free; having 
leanit myself, whom shall I touch ?’ 

364 . 

Tho gift of tho law oxcoods all gifts ; the sweetness 
of tho law oxooeds all swoetnoss ; tho delight in the 
law oxcoeds all delights ; tho extinction of thirst over- 
comes all pain. 

365 . 

Ploaauros destroy tho foolish, if thoy look not for 
tho other shore ; tho foolish by his thirst for pleasures 
destroys himsolf, as if ho were his own enemy. 


(3S2.) As to ' Nirutti,’ and its technical meaning among the 
Buddhieta, seo Bumonf, 'Lotus,’ p. 841. Bausboll translates 
‘ niruttis vooahulorum peritos,’ wliich may bo right. Could not 
‘sannip&ta’ moan 'samhitd’ or ‘Mtnnikarsha’P ‘Sannipdta’ oc- 
curs in the ^ala-prdtU&khya, but with a different meaning. 

(HS4.) Ihe ' dhammaddna,* or gift of tho law, is the technical 
term for instruction in the Buddhist religion. (Hee ' Parables,’ 
p. 100, whore the story of tho ' Sakkadevard^' is told, and where 
n free rendering of our verse is given.) 
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356 . 

The fields are damaged by weeds, mankind is da- 
maged by passion. : therefore a gift bestowed on this 
passionless brings great reward. 

357 . 

The fields axe damaged by woods ; mankind is da- 
noaged by hatred : therefore a gift bestowed on those 
who do not hate brings great reward. 

358 . 

The fields are damaged by woods, mankind is da- 
maged by vanity : therefore a gift bestowed on those 
who are free from vanity brings great reward, 

369 . 

The fields are damaged by woods, mankind is da- 
maged by wishing : therefore a gift bestowed on tljose 
who are free from wishes brings groat reward. 
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THE BHIKSHU (MENDICANT). 

360 . 

Restraint in the eye is good, good is restraint in the 
ear, in the nose rostraint is good, good is restraint in 
the tongue. 

361 . 

In the body rostraint is good, good is restraint in 
speech, in thought restraint is good, good is restraint 
in all things. A Rhikshu, restrained in all things, is 
freed from all pain. 

362 . 

Ho "who controls his haiid, he who controls his feet, 

(362.) ‘ Ayyititturiita,’ i.e. ‘ odhy&tmarata,’ is an expresaion 
^Krhicli we may take in its natural Hense, in which oaae it would 
simply mean, delighting inwardly. But ‘ adhyS.tmarata ’ hsa a 
loohnioal sunse in Sanskrit and with the Brahmans. They use it in 
the sense of delighting in the Adhyatman, i. e. the Supreme 
Self, or Brahman. (Soo ‘Manu,’ vi. 49, and EuUhka’s com- 
mentary. As the Buddhists do not recognize a Supreme Self or 
Brahman, they cannot use the word in its Brahmanical sense, and 
thus we find that BuddhaghusUa explains it as “delighting in 
meditation on the JCammusthdna, a Buddhist formulary, whether 
oxtomally or intorually.” ' 1 am not certain of thO ; exact mesiiu- 
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he who coutrols his speech, he who is well controlled, 
he who delights inwardly, who is collected, who is 
solitary and content, him they call Bhikshu. 

363 . 

The Bhikshu who controls his mouth, who speaks 
wisely and calmly, who teaches the meaning and the 
Law, his word is sweet 


364 . 

He who dwells in the Law, delights in tho Ljiw, 
meditates on the Law, follows the Law, that Bliikshu 
will neyer fall away from the true Law. 

365 . 

Let him not despise what ho has received, nor over 
envy others : a mendicant who envies others doos uot 
obtain peace of mind. 

366 . 

A Bhikshu who, though hp receives little, does not 


ing of Buddhaghoaha’s words, but whatever they moan, it is qulto 
clear that he does not take ‘ adbyatmarata ’ in the Brahmanical 
eense. The question then arisee who need the term first, and who 
borrowed it, and here it would seem, considering tho intelligible 
growth of the word in the philosophical systems of tho Brahmans, 
that the priority b dongs for onoe to the Brahmans. 

(863.) On ‘ artha ’ and ‘ dharma,’ see Stanislas Julien, ‘ Lcs Ava- 
d&nas,’ i 21^, note: “Les qnatre connaissancos sontj 1" la oon- 
naissance dusena (artha) ; 2» la oonnaissanco deln TiOi (dharmn) j 
3“ la connaiasauce des explications (nironkti) ; 4" la connaiawuico 
de rinteUigenee (prAtibhdiia).” 

(364.) The expression ‘ dhammaramo,' having his garden or 
delight (Lustgarton) in the Law, is well matched by the Brahnmnio 
expression * ekarima,’ ». e. ‘ nirdvandva.’ (Mahabh. xiii. 1080.) 
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despise wliut he 1ms received, even the gods will 
l>raiH(i him, if his life is pure, and if ho is not slothful. 

307 . 

He wh(t n(‘V(T idemlifios liimself with his body and 
Hoal, and does not gri<ivo over what is no more, ho in- 
dited is csilled a IJhikshu. 


308. 

The Bhikshn wlu» ants with kindness, who is cnlm 
in (he dootrine of Biuhllia, will roach the quiet 
phuse (NirvfiMu), cossation of natTiral desires, and hap- 
janess. 

30'.). 

0 Hliikshu, emjily (his boat! if (implied, it will 
go tpiiokly ; liaving <ja( off passion and hatred, thou 
wilt go l<» Nirvfiwa. 

370 . 

(hit off the five (senseH), leave the five, rise above 
tho five.*/ A Itliikshu, who lias escaped from the five 
fetters, he is (tailed Oghali««a, “Saved from tho flood.” 

371 . 

Medilaht, <) Hhiksliu, and he not hcHidlosa! Do 
not dircict thy thought to what gives pleasure I that 


(007.) ‘ io horn uKttil iiKuiit in its tnchnioal senso of 

Inniy snii wml, noitluir of wlitck is ‘ fttmaii,’ or solf. ' AhaI,’ what 
is not, may tlioroforo nteiiit thu Muntu as ‘iiftinturOpa,' or wo may 
tflko it in tiio inormo of whut is tin moro, as, for iiwtanco, tho boaui^ 
nr youth of tho body, tbo vigour of tho mind, oto. 

(071.) titfi RW(iU«wiag of hut iron balls Is conndorod at a 
punishwant in boil ; a(N> v. IKW, Ji*tofufwor Wabai has pcfveeiyyfd 
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thou mayost not for thy hoodlessness have to, s'wallo'w 
the u’on ball (in hell), and that thou mayost not cry 
out when burning, ‘‘ This is pain.” 

. 372 . 

Wiihduti kuowlodgo there is no inoditatinn, withont 
uuiditatioii tlioro is no knowlodge : ho who has Icnow- 
lodgo and moJitation is near unto NirvdMa. 

373 . 

A Bhikshu who has cniered his empty house, and 
wlinse mind is truntpiil, feols a more tlian luiman 
delight wluiu ho sees tho law clearly. 

374 . 

As soon as he has oonsidorod tho origin and destruc- 
tion (d' the elements (khandim) of tho body, ho finds 
happiness jind joy which belong to tlioso wh(» know 
the immortal (Nirvfi//a). 

375 . 

And this is tho lutginuing liore for a wise Bhikshu ; 
watchfuluoHH over the sensiis, contontednoss, restraint 
under tho Law ; keep noble Mends whoso life is pure, 
and who are not slothful. 


376 . 

Lot liim live in charity, lot him be porfoot in his 
duties ; then in tho fulness of delight ho will make 
an caul of suffering. 


tlio numniiig of ‘ bhavottsu,’ winch onn only be ‘ bhftrayaBVO,’ 
but I <U»ubfc wlieUicr tho rest of his rendering is right, * Do not 
Hwnllow by neoidont an iron ball’ 
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377. 

As the VassikAplant sheds its withered flowers, 
moa should shod passion and hatred, 0 yo Hhikshus ! 


37S. 

The Bhikshu whoso body and tongue and mind 
are quieted, who is collected, and has rejnetcjd the 
baits of the world, ho is called Quiet. 

371). 

Bouse thyself by thyself^ examine tliysclf by thy- 
self, thus solf-protoctod and attentive wilt thou live 
happily, 0 Bliilothu ! 

380. 

For self is the lord of self, self is the rcdugt^ of sell'; 
therefore curb thyself a^ the mereliunt curbs a good 
horse, 

881. 

•ThO Bhikshu, full of delight, who is calm in the 
doctrine of Buddlia will roach the quiet place (Nir- 
vd/sa), cessation of natural desires, and happiness. 

.382, 

He who, ov(‘n as a young Bhikshu, opidii's himself 
to the doctrine of Buddlia, brightens up this world, 
like the moon when free from clouds. 


(381.) Boo vonc 808. 
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THE BllAIIMA.VA. 

3853 . 

Stop tlio sti'oam valmitly, drivo away IIkj dasiroH, 
0 RrillnnaMa! Wliou you have understood tlus do- 
atruction of all that was made, you will undoivlaiul 
that which was not niado. 

384 . 

If the Bruhmaaa has rt'achod 1h(! other show^ 
in hoth liiws (in resti'aint and contemplation), all 
bonds vanisli iVoin him who has obtained know- 
lodge. 

385 . 

He for whom thoni is noithor this nor that sliore, 
nor botli, him, the fourlosa and unshackled, I cull in- 
dcod a Br&hmtma. 

380 . 

He who is thoughtful, blomuloss, sotth^d, dutiful, 


(386.) Tho uxftoi tnouninf; of tlie two nhoroH is not qiiito clour, 
and tho cnmninntatnr who tnkcH them in tlin wihho of iiiloruiU sail 
oxtemol organs of sonse, can hardly bo right. 8oo v. 80, 
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without passions, and who has attained the hi^|Rii»t' 
end, him 1 coll indeed a Brahnia72a. 

387 . 

The sun is bright by (hiy, the moon shin(‘H l)y night, 
the warrior is bright in liis armour, tho Bruhniioai in 
bright in bis meditation ; but Buddha, tlu» Awuki'intd, 
is bright with splendour day and night. 

. 388 . 

Booauso a man is rid of evil, th(“r(ifoi-e ho is eallod 
BrS-hmawa; bo(jause ho walks (piietly, thiU'ch^ro ho is 
called iVramana ; boeause ho has sonl away his own im- 
purities, th(U*(‘foro he is eullod I’mvra//ila {a j>ilgrim). 

,‘JSD. 

No one shmdd attack « ltrri}iin!i//a, hut no BrAhinn//a 
(if attacked) sluHild lot himself lly at his uggn ssor! 
Woo to him who striktfs a Brahmawa, inowt woo to 
him who flics at his aggi’cssor 1 

390 . 

It advantages a Brilhnitum not a lifilo if ho liolds 
his mind hack from the jilousui'os of llftt; when all 
wish to injure has vanishoil, pain will <;ous«‘. 


(3SB.) ThoHO \inuUl-lH) ctymolugii'M are ngniii iiitert'Hting iim 
aliowhig tho dooliiiu of tho utymologieni iifi'. td' ttio Hftoheti 
of India at tho time when hiusIi elyinologuM beenau! Iti 

order to derive ‘ lirCLhiiiioni’ fresn ‘ v&li,’ it immt have been |irii. 
iiouneed ^bfthmano; ‘vilb,’ to nsuaivt', <H*«uirs frfi|iu'iitly hi I be 
Buddhiatieal Banekrit. (Of. Isil. Viet. p. t. I ; 353, 1. 7. 
Bee note to verM 203.) 

(800.) 1 am aflmld X have taken too nituib liberty with tbia 
vorao. Dr. VauabhU iraualatea i * Nmt BtibnwMe hoe (walo ntc* 
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391. 

Him I call indeed a BrSlimawa wlio does not offond 
l)y body, "word, or thought, and is controlled on those 
three points. • 

392. 

After a man has once understood the Law as taught 
by tho Well-awakened (Buddha), let him worship it 
carefully, as the Brahmajia worships tho sacrificial fire. 

39.3. 

A man docs not become a Brrduna»u by his platted 
hair, by his family, or by both; in whom tliore is 
truth and righteousness, he is blessed, ho is a Br&h- 
mana. 

394. 

What is the use of xdattdd liair, 0 fool ! what of 
the ruinuiut of goatskins ? Within time there is wiven- 
iug, but tlio outside thou makost clean. 

395. 

Tho man who wears dirty raiments, who is emacia- 
ted and covered with veins, who lives alone in the 
forest, and meditates, him T call indeed a Brftlitiiana, 


l!u», quanclo ral^ntio flli mantin n juc(iu(li»,’ In tlio Hocotui vcrac 
ho trarmlatoB MiiiinBamano/ or ^ hmmatuano/ by^violcnta mens;* 
Dr. Weber by * der G-oist; der Bchadeucht.’ Might it bo * hima- 
yaniftnaA,’ injured, and * nivattati/ he is quiet, patient P * AhimaA** 
mana&* would bo, with tho Uudclhinte, tho spirit of loro. (Fiuko 
3ci. 89.) 

(894.) I haro not copied the languago of tho Bible more than 
T wan jiistittod in, Tho words aro 'ubbhantarau to gahanam, b4 
liirn^yi parimn^^si,’ interna cat abyssus, oxtornum mundas« 

(8960 'C'ho orproMsion * Kiean ilhumaitijimnblmtam/ is the San* 
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300 . 

I do not ctill a man a BWllnnana boounsi} of his ori- 
gin or of hia mothoi’. Ho may bo callifd “ Sir,” and 
may bo ■wealthy : but tho poor, wko i.a fiv.o fn nn all 
attachments, liim I cull indeed a BrTilunuMti. 


307 . 

Ho who has out all listtim, and who in'vnr trembles, 
ho who is independent and unshackled, him 1 call 
indeed a BrUlimaMa. 


31 )«. 

He who has out the girdle sind the slriii>, llie rojm 
with all that iKuiains t(» it, h<‘. who has burst the bar, 
and is awakened, him I <8ill imU>ed a iirsihnuma. 

300 . 

Ho who, though he has committed no odence, 
endures reproach, bomls, and striia's, him, strong in 
enduranoo and powerful, I oall imU^Hl a Brdhniumi. 

40 ( 1 . 

He who is free fr(»m anger, dutiful, virtuous, with- 
out wiuiknesH, and sulxlued, who has nteeived his last, 
body, him I oall iiuhual u BrUlima/ia. 


skrlt ‘ kriMm (IhninnatwintatAm,' Ihc rrcqimnt oirurn'iut' of vvliiclt 
in the MaliAbhAratii hiM hern out Iiy lt<t<‘ialioi.'k. w. i<. 

ilhatiiatii. It looks moro iiko a ItrAlanaiiic liuai like u ItiiiUUiUl. 
phrnM. 

(BOO.) Tlio exact moaning of * hulfoiika' U dtinrulfc U» (luri. 
Dock it moan, pORiumaod of a atmng nnny, or faoing a form*, 4tr 
londiiig a force f Tho comniontary nionu eoald help lui to tWido. 
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401 . 

He who docs not cling to pleasures, like water on a 
lotus leaf, like a mustard seed on the point of an awl, 
him I call indeed # Brahma^a. 


402 . 

He who, oven hero, knows the end of his suffer- 
ing, has put down his biirdcn, and is unshackled, him 
I call indeed a Brahmam. 


403 . 

He whoso knowledge is deep, who possessiw wisdom, 
W'ho knows the right way and the wrong, who has 
attained the highest end, him I cull indeed a Brah- 
muyni. 

404 . 

He who k((eps aloof hoth from laynusu and from 
nu‘ndi(jautH, goc's to no houses tts he.g, ami whoso de- 
sires are small, him I (siill iiuhstsd a Brillimauu. 

m. 

Ho who finds no fault with otlusr hoings, whether 


(toll.) ' AuokaHUri’ ih traiiMlatud by Dr. KmiMbbll ‘Hinethsmicilas 
griuiHantom;’ by Dr. Weber, 'uhtie Iluiiti waiidolt;.’ The commen- 
tntor RooniB to HU{sport niy traiuilution. Ho says that a niaa who 
has lie intorcourHo uithor with liouHrholdorH or with tlioso who ' 
Iiivvo loft their houses, tait may Htill dwell togothur in rotironu'iit 
from the world, is ' an&laynl-ara,' t. o. a man who goes to nobody’s 
nhodo, in order to sso, tu hoar, to talk, or to cal. He then ox- 
pliiiuB ’anoktts&rin’ by the same word, ‘ anAIayoMrin,’ i.o. a man 
who goes to nobody's residenco for any pnrposo, — and in our 
case, I suppose, principally not fur the purpose of begging. 
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■weak or strong, who does not kill nor cause slaughter, 
him I call indood a Braluntuza. 

40 G. 

♦ 

He who is tolerant with the intolerant, luild with 
fault-finders, free fi:om passion among the passionat(?, 
him I call indeed a lirahmu^ni. 

407. 

He from whom ang(^r and hati’od, pride and envy 
have dropt like u mustard seed from the point of an 
awl, him 1 call indeed a Jlruhmu»a. 

dOS. 

Tie who utki’H true speech, insfruelive and li*e<‘ from 
Imi'shness, so that he olleml ii<t one, iiini I (full indeed 
a Brahiiiu/ai. 

-lot). 

Ho who tak<w nothing in the world that is not given 
liim, be it long or short, stnull (»r Iurg<‘, good (fr bud, 
him I call indeed a Brrthnnuni. 

410 . 

Ho who fosters no desire.H ftir this worhl or for the 
next, has no inolinutiuns, and is unsiiaekled, him I 
cull indued a BrtTbnuma. 


411. 

Ho who has no intt^rosts, and wlum ho hiw under- 


(411.) ‘ Akathamkttlii’ Jr oxplsiiied by BuddhaghoRlia im tnotui* 
ing, free from doubt or hMltetion. Uu also tuies 'Icathamkathd' 
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stood [tlie tioitli), docs not say How, how ? — ^hc who 
can dive into the Immortal, him I call indeed a Brdh- 
numa. 

• 412 . 

He who is above good and evil, ahovo the bondage 
of both, froo from grief, from sin, from impurity, him 
I call indeed a Briihma»a. 

413 . 

He. wIhj is blight like the moon, pure, serene, and 
nndisturluid, in whom all gaiety is extinct, him I call 
indeed a BnlliniaMa. 

414 . 

Ho who has travtsrsed this mazy, irai»ervious world 
and its vanity, who is through, and has r(«xehcd the 
(d.h<ir shore, is thoughtful, guileless, fre.c from doubts, 
free i'roui attaehuie.ut, and content, him I cull inde(td a 
Brilhinami. 

416 . 

He who, leaving all dosiros, travels about without a 


in llio HPiiHo of doubt (who 411'). In tlio KftvryAdar^a, iii. 17, 
ilio coiiiinuiitator tixplainu ‘nkuthttin’ by ‘ k&tharahitam, nirvivA* 
dam,’ which would moan, without a 'kathft,’ a spoeoh, a stoiy 
without contradiction, uiicunditionally. From our pamage, how- 
ever, it Moonis an if ‘ kathamkalliA’ was a noun derived from 
‘ kathamkathayati,’ to say JIow, how? so that noitlior the first 
nor the second elomont had anything to do with ‘ kath,’ to re- 
late ; and in that caso ‘ akatham,* too, ought to he taken in the 
SQiiHO of ‘ without a Why.’ 

(412.) Soo vorso 80. The distinction between good and evil 
vanishes when a man has retired from the world, and has ooasod 
to act, longing only for delivoranoe. 
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home, in wliom all concupiscence is extinct, him I cull 
indeed a Brahmana. 

41 G. 

He who, leaving all ]onging.s, travels about without a 
homo, in whom all covcitousuess is extinct, him 1 oall 
indeed a BrCihmaroa. 

417. 

lie who, after leaving all bondage to men, has ri.'ieii 
above all bondage to the gods, who is frees from every 
bondage, him I ciill indeed a Bnihmonu. 


41.S. 

Ho who lias left whui givt's pleasure and wliat 
gives pain, is oold, and free I'rom all gena.s (of re 
nowed life)? the hero who hu.s ((oiuiuered all tlu' 
worlds, him I call imh'od a Bralnna/ai. 


41!). 

He who knows the dostrne.tiuii anti Ilii‘ ridnrn of 
(‘.roiitures ovorywhere, who i.s free IVttni houilage, wel- 
fiiring (Sugsita), and awakeiuxl (Itnddhu), him 1 tatll 
indued a Br&hmanu. 

421). 

U(» whose way the gods do iu)t knt>w, nor spirits 
(Gaudharvas), nor men, Jiud whose pusshmsam e.’cliuef, 
him, the venerable, I cull iudeeti a Bruhma/ai. 


421. 

Ho who calls notldng his owii, whetlier it Iw) btrfore, 
behind, or betwoen, who is imtr, and lh;o from the 
love of the world, him I call indiMid n BrAhnutRa. 
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422 . 

Th« manly, the noble, the hero, the great sago, tho 
conqueror, the guileless, tho master, the awakeued, 
him T eall indeed a llrahmawa. 

423 . 

lie who knows his former abodes, who swh heavou 
and hell, has rtyiohed tho end of births, is luwfect in 
knowli'dgii and a sag(s, he whose ptsrfootitiiis arc' all 
perl'i'ct, him I ciill indeed a BrAhumwa. 
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PREFACE 

(BY CAPTAIN liOGKIiS) 

TO TllSt 

TRANSLATION OF BUDDIIAOIIOSIIA’S FAUAIILKS. 

» — 

The following tTanflliitioii of tlio Biirmow' vt rsion i»r 
tiio rarublos of BuddlutglioHliu litm Loon miulo IVoiii o 
work ontitlod, tho IJlminma-radu-Vaitlni, (»r ‘ 8torioH 
uboiit tho Dhianma Padn.’ In tho tranHlation I havo 
followed tho pnntod t{«t of Ijattor’s ‘ Solootioiw from 
fh<! Vomacnlur BoodhiHtljit(*raluro of Bimnah,’ oollat- 
iug it with a palrii-hiaf luanuKoriijt of llio wiTm* wca-k 
in tlio hliist-India Oflioo libmry. Tho (foliating, how- 
ov(fr, huR lawn of hut littlo uhc, fur tlujtigh tho two 
oopioH awf in most partH idcmticjal or mfitrly so, yot in 
tho ohfl(Juro paHHagOH thoy alrmmt invarijihly diffor (jon- 
nhkirahly, and ono is mr<ily moro intclligihhf than tho 
other. Any Honsibh* vimatioii htfl-wcKin tli<‘ niamiHoript 
and tlio priutod text will ho found in the foot-notoH. 
T have alao niarkod thoHO few paNungoM whtoh thoir 
imponotrablo obMurity tuu} compelled me t4) omit. 
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Tlio (lifficTiltlos Tuidcr wMch. a translator labours, owing 
to tbo caroloss transcribing of the native copyists, is 
well exemplified in the English translation of ' The 
Decisions of Princess T/mdamasari,’ by the late Col. 
Sparks ; another portion of Latter’s ‘ Selections,’ and 
a very amusing collection of stories, where tlio nume- 
rous emendations of the text, which the translator was 
compelled to make, arc mai'kod in the notes. 

Althoiigh I have paraplrrasod as decently as possible 
many of the expressions omployed in the original, yet 
the Crioutul ideas of proimoty are so difierent from 
those of Weshirn nations tliat I found myself alto- 
gether unable, without completcdy sacrificing th(i 
s(!nB(', to do more than slightly tono down some of the 
passages. 

I have to uokn(>wledgo Iho great lulvantagti I have 
derived from crdluting my o^vn translaliou Avith a 
(•lose and very accunito translation of the same work 
by Captain SlndHcdd draco, of II.M. 08th Ih^gimcnt, 
which Professor Max Miillor forwarded to mo M'hilo 
1 was revising my manuscript for tlio press. 


11. T. E. 



BUDDHAaHOSHA’S PARABLES. 


T worHlnp tlio Adorahlo wlio in worthy of nil lioina^t', 
who iH nulituii with th<‘, six ghirit>K, uiid tlio poKHfiHH<»r 
of all wiHdimi. 


(iTIAPTKR I. 

STOUV OK 7i'\KKII01'AI<A MAIIATllKUA. 

Thr inoHt oxftolh'iit Pui’u,' hrillinnt in Iuh glory, fn*o 
from all igtiormioc*, Ixdiolditig Nihliaiiu,’ tint <>i»d of tho 
migration of tho Honl, lighted thc! lamp of tins law of 
tho good. 

TIuh law ho proaohod daring his rcsidonoo at tlm 
f/otavaua montwtory in tho Suvattlii oountry, illus- 
tniling it hy Jiua<Joontit of t ho Mahathoin” Aakkliupula. 

At a f(;rm(U’ tirmi Ihoi-o liv(«l in tho Bavatthi oountry 
a T/mgyu6‘' iiamo<l Maha-Hvajiwu. This T/mgyuo wont 
out ono day t(» hutho ; on tlm road Im tmw a hunyun- 

‘ '• Tho Lonl," tir “ MuhIof,” Le, (totaniR, tlic fouiiilor of tho 
Buddhmt ntligion. 

* NibbAnu io tho liuil nnd uiKitmiigonhlc Htnto of tho wtitl, in whioh 
it is nerop mopo subjcot to tPttHHiiii*;rnl,uin, — tho honvon of tho 
Bamipso hucUHustH. 

* Msli&thora ntoAnN among tho IhirinoMo a UiiddliiHt priootof 
ton joars* Htatidiiig or mom { but horn it MigttifloH a rliMtinguishodl 
(liHcipIo of Ctotama. 

* Tho wpolthy claw. 
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tree; thinldng that there must dwell there a Nat^ 
oA great power, ho elearod the space at the foot of the 
tree, made an ofibring of a flag,® a lighted lamp, 
flowers and perfumes, and prayed: “My lord Nat, 
if you will give mo a son or a daughter, I will make 
you large oflbringHj” then ho rotmuod homo. 

At that very time the T7mg3naii’8 wife hocamo 
pregnant, and tlio T/mgyue was delighted. After ton 
mimths/ a sou was horn, to whonr ho gave the name 
of Mahriprilu, hecausc ho had ohtained him through his 
]tray(‘rs to the Nat. After tliis another son was horn, 
who received the name of ATulla-pala. These two stais, ■ 
when they rtjaelu'd years of maturity, both married. 

At this time Para Takcn'^ was im'aehing the law 
to the ussemhly in tlio (7etavana monastery, and 
Mahaprilii, al'tm' listening to his diseourse, hcusaitus 
fearful about his future state, and asked Para Taken 
for permission to heeoiiui a llaluin.'' Pima Tak('n said, 
“ If therxi is any oni'. whose hsavo you should ask, go 
first and do so.” Mahaimla acajurdingly sought Iluj 
]eavi‘. of his younger brother, A'ulla-prda ; hut ./fullu- 
prda ohje<it(!d, saying, “ Our paremts are both dotul, 
and I now look on you as my father and mother ; do 
not he(!omo a llahan, hut stay at homo and make 
oflbringH. Mahapala, however, would not listen to 
his hrtjthci-’s ohjeetions, hut delivered over to liim a 
largo amount of property, and then leaving him, .went 
t() Parli Taken and heeaxmo a Eahan, 

< A being of an order Buporior to man. 

" A Btrunnicr of cloth, often fiiHtcnod to a tivc as an olTering 
to tlie Nnt Hupposed to rcHido there. 

Lunar tnonttiB alono are cniployoil by tho Burmese in calru- 
intioim of time. 

'< 'I'liu Lord anil Master, i.p. Qaianm. ° A Buddhist priest. 
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After ho had bcoinnc ti PanZ-unga/ and had passed 
five Imts® with tho tcacluT Ujjfy/j/Ziaya, Ilo said to Vwi 
Taken, lord taid master, what arc the dulios of 
a priest, aeicording to the dmnei system?” Paru 
Taken said, ^^Mahapala, my divine system eoiisisls 
of Giiudhii-dhura and Vipassuna-dhfira, th(‘So two.” 
Mahaprila said, Lord and master, what is Oand- 
ha-dhrira ? and what is Vii)assaiia-dlirira ?” Para Tak<‘n 
replied, ^Hhuidha-dhura nutans knowing hy lioarl 
ihe three hooks of tho Pi/aka-* in tlu^ Pali laiiguagti ; 


^ A prii‘Ht who is ])rc»fi(‘i(*ni in thcj live tjualirirnlionK. 

® The in Ihirnmli lake rank to the niinibor of 

LeutH OP anniml iuHlH of thnn^ moiilliH whi<‘h ilioy have wpeiit. in 
their iiioiiaHtei'ics ; ncffU'iliiigly, a prioht of* five nieiniH n 

priewt of live yeai'rt’ Htamliiifi^ nr thmuilinuU, The Ihinnese, prieKls, 
if they find tho rmuiUHtli? juirtieriUeH fnn Im^iivv a hnr<h*r»» are at 
liberty to bocomo lay»n<'n at any time, bat if they mIhIi In re- 
enter the priemthood, they Ibrfeii nil advauta/^<*« (d* seniority, and 
iiHiHi oomtiumeo afrcKh in the lovvciHt rank. 

^ Tho JhiddhiHt McripiuroH coiupriwe, nceordioK to niirnif^HO 
mithorilici!, throe great boolcK, which nre again Hiibtlivideil itiio 
ilftieen parts, thus - 


1. Kutta 


ii. Vinaya \ 


Abliidlmtama { 


I Sutla-sTlakkha (?) 

( ►Sutta-innhuvu (?) 

' Nutta-pruhjyava (?) 
r Pany/ikii 
PuZ/itnnn 
, Miibhvagga 
/iTi/avaggtt 
Parivnra 

’ Dlianiinu HUiigaiii 
Vibhanga 
Dhfitukaiha 
ihiggnlupanruitii 
Kntbuvatthu 
Yoinaka 
Pa/fAana 


l »^2 
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Villa, saiuia-dlifir.i moans, I’cpcatiiig the Kamraa/f^/mna' 
tnnl Ih I' IJliavaiiiL.”- Maliapala said, “ Lord and master, 

I have C']it(T('d tlio priesthood at too advanced an age to 
acquire Uio Gandlia-dlitim, give mo the Vipassauii- 
dlifira.” Para, Taken gave him the Kamma////aua, ■which 
law the power of making a man a Bahanda.® Maha- 
prda, after perfijnning the Pavarawa,'* made his 
oheiKance to Pai'a Taken, and wont away with sixty 
Buhaus to a place distant 121) yti^anais’ from tho 
(Savatthi country. Dcpuudiiig for suhsisteuco on a 
neighhouriug village, ho took up his roHideuco in a 
foresi, where h(i occnpicid him.S(dl‘ in rc])eating the 
Kaiiuiiii/^/iiiiia. The people of tho village felt kindly 
toward,^ them, and olfere.d thciu hoilod rioc,® and 
jMuhapala and the sixty llahaus received (hiily alms of 
food in the villag(t.'^ 

One day, a (hador in the village made a respect ful 
retpiest to tlmni, that if over they had need of nusli- 

• .Sliort Hdiilciic'CH for repetititm. 

The Hiiiiio, but Hhorlor. 

‘I All Ariya of the onliT. An Ariya in one who will 

nitain Nilihrnin at tlm (!lo.s(! of liia prcHcnt lifo. 

‘ ('onfi’Hrtiou iniule by ono prieHUo aiiotlier. 

^ A yo//aiiii ia thirtreii tmil a half Kii^liah milca. 

'* lludilbiMt priostH roeeivo all tlioir fuoil cooked from tho pious 
laity, OH wlioiu timy uro entirely dapeiidout for thoir subHiatoiico. 
Nothiiijo; in cooked in tho mounHturivB. 

? It IN tho eiiHtoin of tho Burnuiso iiricstH to go out every 
nmrniiig alioul eight o’clock to oolloet food for tho day. At thin 
hour, in every town or village whoro thoro la a inonoatiTy, may 
bo wen a long lllo of prieata with thoir bright yollow clothoH and 
alHnen and urioovcred hoada walking alowly and aoloiiiHly along, 
ttitli tlioir oyea lixoil upon tha ground, looking neither to rigid nor 
li'fi, null liol'piug rigid aileiieoj each imiu carrying Ida t/mbot, into 
whieli tho poo|do from their lioiiaea aa tho proccasion imaaca coino 
and pour fond, principally boilod rico. 
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ciucj of any kind tlioy Klionld cotninand him. Some 
time after this the Mahathem MahapSla snlfured from 
a continual efimsion fi-om the oyo.s, just like water 
vuiming from a leaky water-pot, and the Eulunis 
accordingly went to the doctor, and hogged of him to 
make an ofteriug' of some medicine. The df)ctor gav (3 
them some refined oil. Mahupalu, hocaus(3 he woiild 
not desist from repeating the Tvamma^if/zana, applu^l the 
medicine to his eyes without moving from his sitting 
posture, and thou went into the village! to collect his ric(!. 
The doctor, as soon us ho saw him, aHk(*d him if lie had 
used tlu! m(*di(!in((, and lu! said ho Imd. Then h{! asked 
him how his eyes wen', and risieivi'd the rejdy that 
tliey W('re us hud as laifore. “ Ilfiw is IliisV” said the 
(looter; “ one application always remov(*s the disea-se. 
Dill you apply the medieinn silting or lying downs'” 
Mahapula kept silene(\ Tlauloctor (iontimied, “ Lord 
and master, if you only li<3 down and apply the medi- 
eino, you will ho (mn’-d.” Muhiiitfila said, “L(‘nv(! 
me, Daraku and the doctor made his oheisamjo and 
went away. Maluiiiala then (ionimuned with liimself 
thus : “0 Muliaprda, you cannot count tins number of 
times you have boon blind in tlic! difFewmi stales of 
existence, of udiich lU) (tomirumcoment cun he found ; 
tix your mind on the religions sysh-m of ruru Taken 
incessantly, and take no sh'cp during this L('nt for 't lie 
whole of the three months ; then if Iilindness come, let 
it eomo.” Saying the-so words, he gav(' himsidf up 
entirely to tlm wjpetitioii of t.h(3 ICamit«i///«iim, and ou 

^ "BreiT’ gift made by the laity to a priewl i« reijpirdetl at a re- 
ligiuue offering to be rewarded in aueiwc^ding Btatea of existomm. 

“ Tho title glvott by prliMte to ttioee of ilie laity who Bupimrfc 
them. 
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tlmt voiy tliiy, exactly at mitlniglit, ho bccamo a 
llaliandii, but he lost the sight of both eyes. 

From this tiiiio Mahapala confinocl himself to the 
precincts of tlio monastery. Wlion tlio Ealuuis next 
morning told him that it Avas time to go and collect 
the food; lie said to thorn, “My sight is gone; go 
by yourselves and collect it.” When the llalians 
SiiAV his blindness they Avept bitterly, and said to him, 
“ My Lord, haves no anxiety, avo will fi’od and tend 
yon;” tlusii they w(snt int(j tins village to eollecst food. 
’Wlum the villagers saw that Mahaprila aa'hs not Avith 
them, and on iiupiiry learned that he Avas blind, they 
gri'ully pitied him and sent him many dainties. 

/rakkhujnila' continiu'dto instnust the sixty Ihdiaiis, 
umHhes(s, giving their whohs heads to his teaching, 
urrive^l at. tins stage. <tr a Jiahaiida. 'Wliisu Lent Avas 
ov(’r tins Ihihans (sxpnsssed a Avish t(» go and contem- 
plate i*arii Taken; AakKlininda said to them, “do, 
hnt I. am inlirm and lilind, and mast nnnuin behind. 
Wlu'U you iiri'ivts (here tell my youngisrhrotJierifulla- 
palu (sf my comlitieu. If ins will conduct mo I shall 
l«i able to go.” 

■When the Kahuiis arrlve.d thisy conhsmplatod I’ara 
Taken and tins two ehiisf disciples.* On tho following 
(lay t'urly in tins morning tlm Ihdians Ave,ut to colhwit 
food at tho house of A'ldla-italu; wlusu ho saAV th(!m and 
found his hrolhor Aivas not Avith thorn, ho asked ulle-r 
him. The llahuns told him how ho was blind of both 
(syes, and how ho had said that Ins could not ooiuo 

’ Mnhnprda's nnine iki lioro cliaugcsU to Vrukkliuiiula iu refcrmico 
to hi<s tilindiu'HS, ^ttkkU^ itioiiiiiiig isyo, 

* Silri|)altii tlio riglit-liiiiKl ilUciple, »iul idog^^iliruiA tliU IcA- 
luuat disciiilu. 
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unlcjss luH 'brotlicr 'woxild couduct him. "When JEulla- 
pala hoard this, ho wept aloud, and making his nephow 
Palita enter the priesthood, ho sent liim back -with the 
Eahans. The novice as soon as ho roacluid the resi- 
dence of Aakkhupala, presented Sfone food t«» him, 
saying, “I have bivmght this from y(jur younger 
brother Alilla-prila.” A'ukkhupala asked him who ho 
wiis, and luiuring ho was his ncipliew, said “ Vt‘iy 
good,” and giving him the end of his staff to guhUs 
him, set out on his journey. 

As they weaxs travelling in a tliitik forest, the novixio 
rrdita, hnaring the voice of a woman who was <'ngugi!<I 
in collecting find, and was singing very pwdtily (jver 
luii'tusk, said to Aakkhuprda, “ lly Lord, waitliere. for 
one inonii'ut, 1 will be back with you directly.” Tlio 
novice then went away, and introducing lumself to 
the young woman, spent a considerable, tinm in Ikt so- 
ciety. Alikkluipala ilnding the novice did not ndurn, 
and suddenly recollecting iJtut he had heal’d a woman 
singing, cumu to the oouclusiou that thu novice, had 
failed iu his duty.^ 

When the noviiio returned after his interview with 
the damsel, hc^ said, “My Lord, let us pnsjeed,” 
and offered to litke the end of the sluif; but the ltiiliaii<la 
said, “Olio who law been guilty of a vih* action must 
not touch the cud of my stuff.” The uovicis trmiibleil 
and was silent: then assuming the gunmait of a layman, 
he again approuchtid him and said, “ I huv(« become a 
layman; it was from no inelinatiori for ita duties tliut 
I entered the iiric’sthood, but imly from ftw of the 
dangers of the journey; now lot us prowuHl. Lut 
AukkhupSla said, “Tltoiigli you lutve gone buck to 
i The BudiUiiMt prioitlhood arc dcvolcii to oulllMwiy. 
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tlio IsLity, you uro not fit to bo my companion ; I will 
nut go with, yon.” Then Palita ni-god, “Do not 
1‘t‘uiaiu hero, my Lord ! for tlicro arc ]iilu«'^ and all 
Horls of diingcrs.” The E.uluinda replied, “I care 
nut f(jr thoHO dimgcrs, if I must die, I must die; hut 
J will not 1)0 conducted hy you.” When Prilita heard 
this, ho was utterly dismayed, and weeping bitterly 
fic’d away. 

By tlio power of Aakkhuprila’s dovutioii, llu' tlmino 
of the fciiikka King® became rigid,'* and its oe(‘.upant 
looking fortli observed the lliihanda in his difiioulty, 
and leaving tin) jS’at eotmtry dcsoendod to earth; thou 
taking care that his footfall shoidd be heard by 
Alikkliupula he went along in front of him. A'akkhu- 
l)rilu aske<l whose footsh'p it was, and the Nat>ICing 
answered that he was a wayfarer, and aski'd the 
llaluuida whither he was going; on retadving the 
reply that ho was hound for the Havatlhi eountry, 
he snggesteil llait tliey should travad together; hut 
till* Mahrilhera said, “Daraka, 1 uni very iniinu 
and shall diduy yiiu on yunr journey.” The Hakka 
King rejoined, “ Kot so, my liord, I have uo mwl of 
haste, and hy aeeompuiiying you I shall ohtiiin one of 
the ton results of good uefions.” Tho .Ihihanda se<dng 
that this was a pious peiwai, gave him the i>nd of his 
still!', and they went ou together, jind in emmeipumeo 

' A kiml of OlumI, 

** Tim Kitig of tim Nutw. 

Tim Tlmtno at the Hukkn Kin^ in of Hlono, which ih ho Hoft 
tliiit when he Ih Hi^utod tni it in hin uKtial [Hmition, he 

HitiliH Inlo it up lo hiH knooK sih if it were a (UiHluori; hut if any 
mortal nitjuirea hm aHHihtmin* utul Imn HiiHiciciit (lower t4» invoke 
liin aiil, t he wtone lumomcH rh»iih and the hiiij' coji!ie<pM‘utly rimOH 
tip, and looking ubeut hiai Mocb who ntpiiroH iiin help. 
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of tlict Nat having made a short and easy road, they 
arrived at the 6'ctavaiia monastery the saino evc'ning ; 
liLiro Alildduiimla, lieaidng soimrls <jf Uridnuiuical 
shells^ and cleidiaiits, asked what it was, Avhcu he was 
astonished to lioai’ tluit he was in the*. Savatthi country. 
“ Wliy,” said he, “ when I entno liei’O formerly I was 
a very long tiiuc5 on the journey.” — “Yes,” nijilied 
die Nat, “hut you sec I Icnow a short out.” Then 
the Italumda kmw that this must he tin*. Nat- King. 

The Sakka Nut-King having eoudmitod Aukkhu- 
prda to the monastery where lu! formerly n‘si(l(fd, 
created for him a mimerous eomiuiny of Uahans to he 
his associates, and tlieii went to /rulla-iiida to acfqiiuint 
him with his hrollK-r’s arrival, /vlilla-iirila went at 
(nice to the monastery, and when he saw his Itntther, 
he f(“ll down, ami embraced his feet, ami wejd, saying, 
“Oh, my Lord, althougli X could not fort'sis! this mls- 
tortuno, did I n(»t try to prevent you from heeoming 
n Ihihati V” then ho mudo two of Ins slaves ])r(d)a- 
tkamrs for tho iiriesthood, and ordmvd tlicm to atteu<l 
upon him. 

Home tim(‘ afit'r this some village Hjihuns, who wi’ns 
gtting to contc.mphitci Turn Taken, and were passing from 
monast(‘ry to monastery, arrived mar Aukkhuprda’s 
resldoneii, ami were going to eontemplate. the. .llahanda 
wlu'ii very heavy min eaiim on, wlikdi compel U‘d them 
to dofea' dieir visit till tins morrow. The ruin did mtt 
(Uitise till midnight, and in the early morning, as 
./rakkhupala wtis walking up mid down his verandah, 
eimiestly engaged in his <Iuti(‘s, the inseets which hud 
como out of die ground, owing to its being damp 
from tho previous min, wi'i’ii constantly being cruslw'd 
' A mifl id* lrutti|)ot. 
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by his footsteps. When the llahans arrivctlj and saw 
in tlio verandah all the dead insects, they asked who 
liad been walldng there, and on hearing that it was 
/uikkhiipala, they reviled him, saying, “When he 
had his sight ho would never walk up and down his 
verandah, Init was always lying down ; but now that 
he is blind ho has taken to walking there, and destroys 
luunlxa’s of lives.” Not satisfied with abusing him, 
they went to Tara Takcai, and told him how 7uik- 
kliuprda destroyed insoets by walking in h’ls vorandiih. 
J'ara Taken asked tliein if they luwl seen him killing 
them, and they said they had not. “Well,” said 
Para Taken, “ you did not see him kill tluj insects, 
neither did lu^ setu the insects ; a Ihiluindu’s lieavt can 
iMiver wish for the destruction of life.” Then the 
itiilmns said, “Lord and (»od, lutw comes it that 
although hi! is a Itahanda, he is blind V” I’arri Taken 
replii!(l, “Italians! Aakkhujiala’s hliiidness is the con- 
seiiueiiee of sins coniinitli'd in u jtrevions existence.” 
The Italians asked what thes<! sins had heeu, and Farii 
irakeii eoiitiiiued, “ Italians ! this Aukkhuprda a long 
time ago was a doctor in .Henures, and was in the 
liahit. of wauihiring through the diftereut lowus and 
villages practising iiiedie.ine. Heeiug cue day a woman 
sullering fiinn hlindness, lie said to her, ‘ If I cure 
your eyes, what will you give to meV’ She replied, 
‘ If you really give me hack my sight, my sous, my 
daughters, and myself shall all bo your slaves.’ The 
doetor agreed to this, and with one appliealion of lus 
medicine restoi-ed her sight. The winnan, however, 
lieing afraid of being miHlaved with her wliole family, 
[ireieiided te he still blind; and wlicu the doctor came 
and asked her if she was cured, she replied that slio 
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could uot yot see, and that Ikt eyes wtc move painftil ' 
oven than hoforo. Tho doctor, cnrajj'od at her deceit, 
wont homo to proeui’o some nu’dieiue which should 
moke her blind again, and told liis with about it ; his 
wilb said nothing, and tho doctor applied the inodiciiH! 
and roud(“rod tho woiiiau agsiin tottilly blind. Aak- 
khuiKila Maliathera was that doctor ; In’s sin Iblhnvi'd 
steadily behind him, just as the cart-wheel hdlows tlie 
draught bullock.” 

Tiih End oi’ tjij-j yaoKY or A'AKKinri'ALA MAiiATifiaa. 
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MTftItY OF MADnirAKUA’DAlA, 

I’aka Takiw, wlnlo ho ■\vft>s in th(j Savaltlii nountry, 
prcaolu'd the* law a« followH, paving an an illitHh-ntion 
of it an imooiint of tlu^ son, Madtllmkuwr/ali. 

In tho Huvattlii ooinitiy ilioro livial a T//n///o iuitiumI 
A(linn!i.|ml)l(al{u; h(( was called hy this name hcounso 
ho would ne.V('r fyivo away anythiiifc to any oiuf. This 
'IVnit/as had an only son, whom h(« lovtal very di’uvly, 
hut h(f was sonijfgardly that, rather than pay a K"hl- 
sinith (or his work, ho nuuhi him a pair of oarrings* 
wilii his own hands, and on that account his son 
received the naiiu! of Maddhakmwfali. 

Oiu' day Maddliakiwffali hocaino vory sorimisly ill, 
when his falh(*r, fearing tho oxjaaisc! of medicino and 
attenduno(‘, shut tins hoy np in tho liouse, in order 
that no oiitj should know anything about it; tho 

' Thu Hitiiui iw '17uigyiu\ tau! of tlia woalUiy d.'iSH. 

Tlifl aniTiiif'M wont by thu IhirtiioHO aro hollow c,vliii(l(>r8 of 
ffold, abrnil; one iiiid a liulf iiichox bitig and three-tiuartcrB of an 
iueh in diaiii(‘ier, thruHt. into tho luhu of tho oar ; for tbia [tur* 
|tciHo tho luho of tho oar is |iiorccd in tlie ordinary maiiuor, and tho 
n(n,'rturu jG;ra(lually oulargud by introducing Hubutancoa contitaiitly 
lint by very alow (legruoa iiieronMiiig hi Miao, Tiiotiu oarringi aro 
worn liy botii men and wonuai. 
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mother, fiociiig tlio child so ill, hcgg(‘d him to scud 
fur a doctor, hut tho Thwfitc cried out, “"Woman! 
would you squiuid(jr all my wealth ?” Thou he wout 
himself to a doctor, and, (‘xidainiug the symptoms of 
tho disease, aslied him what remedy should ho em- 
jdoyod : tlie doctor, seeing what a liard nitin lies wjis, 
told him that tho root and hark of tho lIu-jru-Nyri- 
NyiL tree would ho houcficial. Tin* T/niMo w<“nt homo 
and treated tho invalid as Ik; had heeu din^ettsd, hut 
tho disease incroasiid in so.v(*rity, and hcomiui heyond 
all remedy ; tlion, wlum it wtis too lute, h<j sent fijr 
th(5 doctor. Tho doctor, tlu‘. moTueut he ssiw the lari, 
kiirrw at onco that tluvre wtis uo hoja*, st) hr*, said, “ I 
am \''ery Imsy just now, and havrrno tinir* to attend to 
this (fasti ; yon had htitfer send for sramf one (‘Ise.” 
The T/mZ/io then, fearing that all his relatives and 
friends might get a sight of his wealth, hud the Imy 
carrit'd into one of the miter rooms of ihrf hoiisr*.' 

' This moans that tlio nuHor was afraid tliai if tlie Imy died, 
t)io ])(>o|ilc, wlio would bo Huro to onino and hi*o tliu (forpMo t.lio 
iiiiimont t1i(*y hoard of tho doatli, would, if it worn laid ou| in any 
of tho priiufipal rooiim, ohsorvu Iuh plato, JowoIh, ctr*. The«u 
iiloim coiiHtitiiUi tho woaltli of tho JhiriuuHo, who rarely, if over, 
hoard autual niouo}, hut koop nil ihoir proporty in tho iiioru 
portahlo form of f'old and jowols. 

Ilis expeotntiou of buiiig inunrlutod with vihitors alliidos t(» Ihe 
way ofoouduiiting tho funomi oeroniotiieH in Jiunuah, whioii bear 
A vory HtrouK rcsomblanori to an Iriah wnko. 'I'ho nioniunt that 
tlio brosth has loft thu body nil the pi-oplo in tho Iioime (hut morn 
ospooitdly tho wemoii) raiHu ihu moat foarftil shrioks ; as hoou on 
the first paroxyams of griuf have passed away, thi>y send inrita- 
tioiu to all thoir fricmrls and noighhiiura to attoud thoounanonuw, 
Thoso cams tt ones in groat numbers, with a bond of iniwio and 
A party of profisMibnal inoumcrs hired for tho uctfAsItm. Tito 
uoarost rolatiro tits at tho bond of tho oorpsa, oithigim. of tho 
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At dnybx'oak on tho following morning wlion Para 
Tiilcon arose witli tho porfectcil spirit of charity and 
love, his first thought was as to whom ho should 
dediver from a state of punishment; on looking aimiiid 
him he behold tho T/iu^/io’s son Maddhaku«e?ali, who he 
at once know was about to become a Sotapaii*; tlien 
ho considered, “ lias this dear lad perfect faith and 
love, in mo?” and finding that ho had, and sooing tliat ho 
was about to enjoy tho happiness of tho Nats in iho 
Tavatinsa region, ho took ■with him thes whole of 
liis alfemhint priesthood and went into tho Savatthi 
<‘.i>uiii.ry. Art soon as he reached flic door of tho house 
of tlui T//,uM.e Adinnai)ubhaha, he doHjiiiUduid his sacnul 
appoaraneo to tho T//a//(c’s Hon,® who directly ho saw 
him, with his lu'art full of faith and love, raise.d Iub 
liands and paid him homage. Psira Taheu then h'ft, 
and tlui boy dying with his lu'urt full of faith ami 
lov(f ]iaMH(!d as it wei'c from sleeping to wahing, and 
found hims(df in a paltioe thirty yoj^anas in <'xt(!nt in 
the midrtt of tlu! Tavatinsa Nat (-.ouiitry. 

Alli'V burning tin' body of his son, Adinnaptibbalta 
iisi'd t(i go ((veiy day to tlu^ tomb weeping bitterly f(»r 
his loss. WlnuiMaddhahu/a'/ali from IiIh palace in the 
Nat country saw his father weeping over his tomb, ho 

(lijcrnHcd niid liitiienktiiini) ovnr liis dcpurtiiru nre uUcnHl in turn 
Ity tho (lillornnt rolativcn, rcfri'shnioiitH iirci Imtidcd round ninoiig 
tho giuwtri) and witliiu twouty-four houra of tho doatli tho jiro- 
coHMiuii is formoil, and iliu body i'ak(‘n to ho oithor buried or 
hiiriit. 

* Tho first stttto uf an Ariya or ono who will attain Nibhutia at 
tho cloflo of hifl proHont life. 

^ ParTi Talcm horo and in another of thoau stories is ropn>Hontod 
an having tlu> power of floniling out nno or nioro uppoaraneos of 
tiiiusolf. 
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fomcrl tlio rcHolution of goinp; lo liiin, to T(>ason Avitli 
him, and hringiiig liim to a hottor frame of mind nwnio 
him from his oiTors. Accordingly, assuming the ai>peuv- 
anoo ho had homo among m(‘n ho d(jstfend(‘d to earth, 
and tluwnng himself dorm near tiro tomh where his 
father was, ht*gan to weep with viohmeo; on this, the. 
ThuUiQ said, “Young man, why ar<‘ y<ni weeping V” 
“I am wooin’ng,” ho r(‘plic!d, “heeause 1 want the sun 
and tiro moon to make a pair of whe<*ls for my <'strl.” 
“Young man,” said tho T/inf/n', “yun must he mad : 
who ctm make cart-wheels out of tint sun and moon!” 
Tho son of the Nat rejoined, “ Voa ai’e weeping f<n' 
a mortal whosi! transient lifts litis ptissetl tiway, Imf. I 
woop for tiro sun and moon which 1 etmliimully huvts 
hoforo mts.” The T//u//m on Inairing this hegan to 
recall to his mind the law of the righteous, and lixtk 
comfort; then ho said, “Arts you u Ahtu .Mahrirti//a 
Nat,* or aro you tins Kakku King':'” The Nat’s sttii 
roplitsd, “I was Madilhakii/ir/ali, Hits 'I’^u/^ts’s stai. 
Bceauso at tho point of dtuith my hettrf m'sis filletl 
with faith and lovo towiirtls J^ura 'rakeii, 1 have he- 
ctimo a Nat’s son and live in tins Tavtilinsa eouiitry 
in a palace thirty ytsyunas in extcsiit.” When tins 
T/mf/m heard this, his heart was lilletl with joy, and 
ho determined to go that very day trad etmUsmislutts 
Para, Taken, The Nat’s sou uftttr hitlding the T^u//m 
go and makts an oifci-iug in toktsii of hotnage its I’ttra 
Taken and kotsp steadily tins fivrs tsomnmndnu'nts,' ns- 
tumod to tho Nat country, 

^ A Nftt of tho flmt sitigts of tho wtirlil <sf Nats, of which Uicra 
are six stages. 

* 1. XjU not, 2, SUiol not. 8. Catniait not odtiitory, 4, lao 
not. 6 . Take nothing that ioioxieates. 



1 C BTTDJinAtmoSTIA’f! TARAULES. 

Tlic T/5u//ic after contemplating mtli rovoronco Parii 
Taken asked him this question, " C^an a man without 
peifonning any good works at all, hy a pure and 
loving heart alone, obtain the happiness of the Nats?” 
Pia'a, Taken replied, “Why do you ask mo this? 
Your son Maddhaku;/ri{ili told you that laaiauso ho died 
with his heart full of love and faith towards me, 
ho was now enjoying the happimsss of the Nuts.” 
— “AVlion was it,” said the TMifhv., “that lie told me 
this?” — “This very day at thi‘ tttnd),” rc'plied Para 
Tjd<('n. 

Onec, again Para Taken relatt'd thc! story of Maddha- 
ktirtc/uli, and seeing that Iho mind of the T/5u//m 
Adinnapuhhaka (tlm hoy’s father) was still full of (UTor, 
lie eonnnandcid that Maddhakn/zMili with his palace 
should d<'S(i<'nd to (^arth. Muddhakiiwyali apja'ared in 
his liulace, and (hisecuiding from it made his olmisanee, to 
Para Tak(m. J’arii Taken said to him, “Young Nat, 
hy nuiiins of W'hat ofl'erings and oilier good w'orks did 
you obtain the luipiiiness of the Nats?” Tim Nat’s 
sou replied, “ Without performing one good work, 
hut frmn dying in faith and love hi my Lord and 
maslifr T. ohtaiiu'd the happiness of the Nats.” Thou 
Parii. ’rakeu said, “ It is the heart of love mwl faith 
accompunying good notions which spreads us it wtiwj 
a henofioent shade from the world of men h) the world 
of Nuts.” This divine utteranee was like the stamp 
of a king’s seal upon a royal ediet. 

When Parii Taken had finished his disconme, 84,000 
of the congregation wore eonvctrti'd. Maddhakna^/ali 
ohtainedthe reward due to Botiipatti,' and Adiniuipuh* 

‘ One «tiito or comlitioii of an Ariyiv, of wliioh there nro 
.‘ilUigi.'llier eiglit. 
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baka bocoming a Sotapan,* and sedulous in the per- 
formonee af his duties as such, spent large sums of 
money in the performanoo of good works. 

End op the Stoey op MADniLVKUA'n.vLr. 

‘ One who has obtained the state of Sotapatli. 
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(inAPTEE III. 

Tin? HTORY OF TTSRA-TirUllA. 

I’aua Takkn iiiMHifiliod tho Law iw fDllfi-vvH, in th(( 
Haviiltlii ftoinitiy, I’ooitiug uh sin illuslvsilion of it 
ilio Ht<try of Tismsi-lliora : — 

Tiswi-thora was tlio son of tho youngor Bistsw of 
Iving Suddhodsnia, tho fiitlior of IhirsT Tsihs'n. At un 
sidvanciod ago lio hofuuno a Eahsin, and in conwitiuoiKto 
of living outii'oly upon tho prsWiniH whitsh Pam Taken 
wilt him, ho hooanio very Ktout. llo nwd to live in 
a ZiiyaP in tho middlo of a monaHtory, and wore a 
t//ingan® of many foldw. (.)nd day Homo pilgrim 
l»rit'HlH atrivod at tlm Zayat on thoir roiul to oon- 
tiiinplato I’lirii Taken ; Hosnng TiH8a-th(*Ta they thought 
ho muHt ho a prh'st of high rank, «ind coming hoforo 
him prepared to offer him tho rcHpootful flalutatiouB 
duo h) luH superior degrsio, hut tho Eahan took no 
notioo of them. Tho young priostH then said to liim, 
“Lord and muHtor, how many Lonts have you iiosHod V” 
TisHu-thora xsipliod, “I was old when I onttw.d the 

^ A building oiicn on all (lidoH or nearly so, oinpl(»yr(l fur llio 
AcuuntRuxIatiou uf travoIlorH, or for tlio laity to aiMumblo to lasir 
llio priimU prunoli. 

‘I A prioflt'H gnrniunt, couaiiiting of diil'urrnt foJtlH of olotb uf 
a Iiriglit }oll()W colour in llirou Huparato piuooM. 
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priesthood, I do not know how many Lents I have 
passed;” then the young priests said, “Tou ohstinato 
old man; at your age not to know how many Lents you 
have passed, and to be in doubt whether or not tlio 
Bahans who visit you are of higher rank and entitled 
to receive from you the different marks of respect, 
such as descending to receive them and such like 
observances ! ” Saying this they clapped thofr liands 
at him and abused him. The passion of Tissa was 
like that of an enraged king. “Whoux,” said he, 
“did you come here to visit?”— “Wo have come,” 
theyreplied, “to see Para Taken.” — “Do you know,” 
he said, “what relation I am to Pai-a Taken ; are you 
desirous of destroying yourselves, and extirpating your 
whole race ? ” Then with tears of rage and vexutiim 
he rushed into the presence of Parli Taken. Tho 
Eahans fearing that he might raise tho angta’ of Para 
Taken against them, followed him. Pai’ii Taken, wlum 
he saw him, said, “What is it tliat makes your face 
so clouded?” — “My Lord and master,” said Tissji, 
these Eahans have abused mo.” Para Taken asked 
him where ho was when they abused him, and he 
replied that he was in the Zayat in the ooiitro of tho 
monastery. “ Did you,” said Piirii Taken, “ on the 
arrival of tho Eahans perform tho duty of descending 
to receive them?” — “I did not,” ho ropliod. l^urti 
Taken said, “ A Eahan of only a few Lemts, who doc^s 
not perform his duty of receiving witli the proper 
respect tho Eahans of a higher number of Xionts, has 
no right to be in tho centre of a monastery. Tissa, 
you are in feplt; pay homa^o to those Ealrans.” 
Tissa replied, “I wEl pay no homage.” Thi’oe 
times did Para ask; him to pay homage, and 

6 2 
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three times received the same reply. Then the 
Eahans said to Parii Taken, “This Eahan Tissa is 
excessively ohstinato.” Parii Taken replied, “Be- 
loved Eahans, this is by no means the fii-st occasion of 
his obstinacy ; in times gone by ho was cipially deaf 
to all admonition.” The Eahans said, “Lord and 
master, his present obstinacy we see, but of his 
contumacy in former times we know nothing; will 
yoii favour us by relating the account of it.” Para 
Taken I'clatod the story as follows : — 

Ibihans ! This Tissa, in times long gone by, was 
the Eishi* Bevala, who used to reside in the Ilima- 
vanta Porcist. On one (tcciwion, wisliing to procure 
some savoury food, ho came to the country of Bonai'cs, 
and took up his residence in the Oden Zayat.® At tliis 
time the Eisbi Narada, who liad come to Benares from 
the Uimavanta Forest for a similar purpose, arrived 
at the same Zlayut ; after asking pe-rmission of Tissa, 
who was already settled in the Zuyat, ho too made it 
his residouoe, and the two Eishis passed the day in 
flouv(!rsation. 'Wlien niglit came, and it was time to 
sleep, the Eishi Narada, after carefully noting whore 
tlio Eishi Bevala was going to sleep, tho position of the 
door and so forth, lay down. Bevala, wishing to annoy 
tho otlutr Eishi, moved away fi’om his prcjper sleeping 
place and lay dow across tlio doorway. iN'Sjcada going 
out through tho door, trod on his pigtail;® Bevala, start- 
ing up cried out, ‘Who trod on my pigtail?’ Narada 

* A devotee, necoUe. 

® Tlie potter’s Zayat, so civUod probably in oonsciiuoixoo of 
Imving boon oroctod by some poUw as n pious oiFering. 

® Tho Burmese priests aliavo the head and face oatireI;p' ; the 
story must allude to a nitidu prioat, some of whom wear a 
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replied, ‘Master, it was I, Narada the Eishi, who 
accidentally trod on it, bear with me, I do you hom- 
age; saying this he went outside and presently came 
back. Now, Devala, knowing that the Eishi on his 
return would pass earefoUy round by his feet, changed 
his position, and placed his head where his foot had 
previously been, so that when Narada came in ijnd 
passed as he thought by his feet, ho trod right on the 
other Bishi’s neck; whereupon Devala starting up 
again cried out, ‘ Who trod on my nock ? ’ to which 
Narada replied, ‘ It was I, Narada the Eishi, I acci- 
dentally trod on your neck ; I do you homage.’ But 
Devala cursed him, saying, ‘you bad Eishi Narada, 
you have trodden on my pigtail, you have trodden 
on my nook; at sunrise may the head of the Eishi 
Narada split into seven pieces !’ Niirada replied to 
this, ‘My friend, I am in no way to blame, your 
curse will not fall on mo but on him who is the guilty 
one; and it is his head which will split into seven 
pieces.’ Now, Narada was a Eishi of groat power 
and glory, his wisdom could contemplate forty past 
and forty future grand cycles of time. When by 
means of this groat wisdom ho began to consider 
whoso head would split into seven pieces at sun- 
rise, and saw that it would bo that of the Eishi 
Bovala, he had compassion upon him, and by moans 

small tuft; of hair at the hack of the head, plaited, into a pigtail 
a few inches long. The laity in Burmah both men and women 
wear their hair as long as it will grow. 

> This doing of homage is the way in which the Burmese ask 
pardon of each other. The words, “ I do you homage,’' oooom- 
panied hy a reverential movement with the hands are eg,uiralont 
to the English " I beg your pardon,” 
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of Lis groat power and gloiy prevented the sun from 
rising on tLo following day. 

"WIu'H tlio people of the country found that the 
sun did not rise, and tliat there was total darkness, 
th(‘y went to the gate of tlio king’s palace, and cried 
out, “ Great Iving, you who rule over this coimtry, do 
yep uot always aot in c.Duforniity with the ten laws? 
Mak<i thori'loro tlus Him to lisc, for this (hirknoss will 
he the dcsti'iwition of all your suhjects.” 

’'riio king meditated upon his own state, and, finding 
that he was fnso from all guilt, came to the conclusion 
that the. phiiniunonoii must liave hecn caiusod by some 
Jlishi or Ihihau of great power having quarrelled and 
utter'd ail iiivofation; he. accordingly iiujuircd of the 
IKioplo of tho country, who told him that in the Oden 
J^ayut there wc'vo two llLshis whom tliey had heard 
(juamilling and cursing. The king immediately had 
torches lighted, and w'eiit off to the Zayat; tliero, 
se.cing the Itislii Narada, he rospiictfully saluted him, 
and said, “Jly lord llishi Ngrada, tlio people of 
fyamhudvlpa' have never heforo known such darkness 
as now imcoiiipasHes tln'iii ; whence does it arise i”’ 
Naradu related to the king the wh< do eiroumstanoos 
of the curse of tho Itishi Devala, and when tho king 
asked tho nature of tho curse, he said, “Although 
no fault whatever could ho imputed to mo, Bovala 
cursed me, saying, ‘ when tho sun rises, may your head 
split into seven pieces !’ hut.I told him tliat, as I was 
innocent, the curse would fall not on me, hut on who- 
s<»ever wts in fault. Then foresiioing by tho power 
which I have, tlmt at sunrise Devala’s head would 

^ Olio Ilf iliu rmir gruati iHlutulu aiimiimdiiig Mount Mora, 
wliiitli irt uiiiiiioiiud to bo tlio coiitro uftbu uuivomo. 
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split into seyen pieces, I felt pity for him, and pre- 
vented the sun from rising.” The king said to him, 
“ Is there any way by ■which. Devala may escape this 
calamity?” Narada replied, “He can escape it by 
doing homage to me.” Then the king approached 
Devala, and said to him, “ My lord Eishi Devala, do 
homage to the Bishi Harada;” hut Devala answered, 
“ Great Kiug, this deceitful Eishi Narada trod on my 
pigtail and on my neck. I will not do homage to 
him.” The king, much concomed about the calamity 
impending over him, repeated several timos his re- 
quest ■with great earnestness, but he could get no 
o^fcher reply from Devala than “ I 'will do no homage 
to him.” At last the king, through his pity for the 
Eishi, took hold of him, and forced his head do^wn to 
the feet of Narada. Narada said, “Eiso, Eishi 
Devala ; I forgive you.” Then he told tho king that 
as Devala had not paid him homage of his o^wu free 
will, in order to save him from his terrible fate, ho 
must take him to a tank, .make him go into' the water 
up to his nock, and then, after placing a clod of earth 
on his head, make him do homage. Tho king, in ac- 
cordance ■with these instructions, took Devala to a 
tank, whither Narada foUowod thorn. When the king 
had placed Devala up to his neck in water, and fixed 
the clod of earth on his head, Narada said, “ 0 Eishi 
Devala, I am now, by the power which is in mo, about 
to make the sun rise ; the moment it rises, duck under 
water,’ after which cross to tho other side of tho tank, 
and take your o-wn way.” When ho had said this, 
the Sim immediately rose, Dovala ducked down his 

’ The ducking the head under water ie aupposed to miewer for 
bowing the head down in homage, . , 
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head, and the clod of earth that was upon it split into 
seven fragments; and the Eishi, thus escaping his 
drcadfid doom, crossed, as he had been told, to the 
opposite side of the tank, and fled away.^ 

When the sun rose, and tlio light again appeared, 
all the people of the counhy were gi-cutly rojoioed. 

Parii Taken, at the close of the story, said, “ Be- 
loved Italians, the people whom I have mentioned in 
my story, and who lived long ago, arc this day among 
us. The King is now Ananda, the Bislii Devala is 
this Ealiau Tissa, the Eishi Niirada is myself the 
Parri; you see, thou, that this is not the flrst time that 
this Tissa has Ixiou obstinate and deaf to admonition; 
his obstinacy was quite as great in times that have 
long gone by.” Tlmu he called Tissa to him, and 
said, “Ealuuis should lusvi'r bear a grudge against 
any man, saying ‘ this man was angiy with mo, this 
one op]miss(al me, or this oiui teak away my property,’ 
for in this way hatred is fostered; hut they should 
hour no grudge, and should say ‘ let him do this to 
mo’ or ‘ lot him say that to mo,’ for in this manner all 
angry findings die away.” 

When I’lirii, Taken had finished this discourse, a 
hundred thousand Enhuns obtained the reward of 
Hotapatti, and Tissa, so obstiiuito before, became 
docile and gentlo. 

End op tiik Stoky op TisHA-TiiEitA. 

‘fliia story bears n curious rnsotablanco to tho “tiooeh of 
bVilkostono" in iho Mngoldsby Legends,’ where exactly the 
satno expedient is adopted to evade the cfl'ucta of witclioraft, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE STORY OF XXJLLAEALA AND MAHAKALA. 

Ax another time, while Para Tahen was living in the 
ebony forest near the city of Setavya, he preached a 
discourse about AuUahala and Mahakala. These, £ul- 
lakala and Mahakala, used to travel about with carts 
laden with merchandise, and trade in the different 
places they came to. On one occasion they reached 
the Savatthi country with 600 carts full of goods, 
and rested midvray between the city of Savatthi and 
the (retavana monastery. Mahakala, seeing the people 
of the country carrying sweet-scented flowers to the 
monastery, asked them whither they were going; and on 
being told that they were on their road to the monas- 
tery to hear the law preached, he resolved to accom- 
pany them ; and, giving over all the property to the 
care of his younger brother Aullakala, ho provided him- 
self with sweet-scented flowers, and, following tlie 
crowd, came into the presence of Para Taken, and 
heard his exposition of the law, regarding the viloness 
of lust and the rewards to be obtained hereafter by 
Rahans. At the conclusion of the discourse, Maha- 
kala begged Para Taken to make him a Rahaa. Para 
Taken told him that if there was any one whose have 
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he ought first to aak, he should go and obtain his por- 
mission. Accordingly Mahakala went to his younger 
brother, and told him that ho was about to become a 
Eahan, and that ho gave up to him the whole of their 
joint property. His brother endeaTOurod earnestly to 
dissuade him from his project, but seeing that he 
was not to bo deterred, he at last gave way, and ae- 
corded his permission. Mahakala then retm-ued to 
Para Taken, and became a Eahan. Some time after- 
wards JuUlukala also, in company with liis elder brother, 
practised the duties of a Eahan. 

Mahakala, when he had reached the stage of a 
rafi^-anga, addi’csscd Pajra Talccn thus : “ Lord and 
master, in your church how many religious duties are 
there?” Para Taken rq)licd, “There are two: viz., 
Guudhudhura and Yipassanadhura.” Mahakala said, 
“ Lord and master, I entered the priesthood at too 
advanced an ago to acquire the Qundhadhura ; give 
mo the Yipassanadhura.” Piufi Taken, seeing that 
Mahakala would become a Euhonda, gave him the 
duty of Susana,^ which has the power of conducting 
to the state of a Eahanda. 

Mahakala having thoroughly acquired the Susana 
duty, when the evening watch was passed, and every 
one was asleep, went to the burial-place, and remained 
there engaged in tlxis observance ; at daybreak, before 
any one was stirring, ho rotumed to Iho monastery. 
This practico ho ooutinuod every day. 

One day, the woman who watched the cemetery and 
burned the bodies, seeing the Eahan Mahiikala walk- 

‘ Susuua means a oemetor}'-, where bodies are either buried 
or burut. 
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ing to and fro repeating the KammafMana,^ began to 
consider who it coidd be who came to her place, and 
accordingly meeting him at the midnight watch, she 
addressed him thus : “ Lord and master, the Eahans 
who perform Susana have a preparatory duty to 
execute.” Mahakala said, “ Darakama,® what duty 
is this?” — “Lord and master,” replied tho woman, 
“ they should ask tho permission of tho keeper of the 
burial ground and the owner of tho village.” — “ Why 
so?” said Mahakala. “Because thieves, when they 
have committed a robbery, often flee for refuge to a 
burial-ground ; and tho owners of tho property pur- 
suing ftiem thither, finding the propei’ty sometimes 
abandoned in tho graveyard, if they saw Eahans there, 
would iU-treat them seriously ; but if tho burial-groxnid 
keepers and tho owners of villages wore to say that 
such a Eahan had askod permission of them, ho would 
be known to be guiltless.” Tho Bahun Mahilkala 
then said to her, “Besides what you have alrosuly 
said, have you anything else to toll me ?” • Sho rc- 
pliod, “Lord and master, tho Eahans who remain in 
burial-grounds must abstain from fish, curry stufi’, 
bread, oil, and treacle, and they must never sleep in 
tho daytime. They must employ thomselvos onorgedi- 
eally, and by moans of these onorgotio efforts in tho 
repetition of tho Vipassana, thoy scouro tho comple- 
tion of a Eahan’s duties.” Malmloila said to Inir, 
“ How are tho funeral rites performed to the corpses 
which are brought here?” Bho replied, “ My lord 

‘ I'orty short seatenoss. 

^ frhrakh (maso.) and DSrakhtna (fern.) are titles usod by the 
priests when addressing the laity; the ueanuig is, supporter of 
the priesthood. 
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and master, rich, people are placed in a coffin, adorned 
with a rod woollen cloth, and then burnt j with regard 
to poor people, a heap of wood is piled up and set on 
fire, then they are cut in pieces with the edge of a spade, 
so as to burn easily, and are so consumed.” "'^en 
Mahakiila hoard this, ho said to the burial-ground 
keeper, “ Tagiima,^ lot mo know when the changing of 
the form of a human body shall take place, that I may 
recite a Eamma///mna over it.” The woman agreed to 
do so, and Mahilkiila remained engaged in the Eahan’s 
duty of Susiina. 

Abcnit this time, Mahfilcala, the Eahan, having 
worldly thoughts, began to regret liis family, his -wife 
and (iliilclrcn. One ffiiy, wliUc ho was performing his 
duti(>s in tho burial-ground, the parents of a very 
beautiful girl who had died suddenly brought tho 
body, together with the necessary firewood, to tho 
cf^rnetcay, and, delivering it to tlio burial-ground 
keeper, gave instmetions for her to bum it; tlicn, 
lifter giving her tlio customary foe, they wont away. 
Tlie body-burner, oti removing the muherous garments 
which covered tho body, seeing how very boautiftil 
she was, thought that she was wortliy of having a 
Kamina/^Hua said over her, and accordingly went and 
told Muhakala. Mahakiila looked" at tho corpse on 
the pyre, and examined it firom tho solos of tho foot 
to the ends of tlio hair ; then ho said a KommaifMana 
over tho body, which had the beautiful colour of gold, 
and withdrew, saying to tho body-burner, “ Lot me 
know when tlio features ore becoming destroyed.” 
Tho body-burner, as soon as the features wore chang- 

1 Taga (maBO.) and Xagama (fern.) are uHod in tho same yray 
as U&roka, and moon a man or woman of the laity. 
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ing, Trent and told him, and he returned and said 
another Kamma^fAana over the body. The body, nov 
losing its appearance, looked like a speckled cow, — the 
feet fell down, the hands, bent and warped, wore 
raised up, from the forehead downwards the body 
was divested of its skin and flesh. Mahakala-thera, 
seeing this, said, “ This young girl only just now had 
the appearance of gold, but now she has come to utter 
destruction.” Then, after again repeating the Ehm- 
ma^^Aana, he exclaimed, “ This is the law of muta- 
bility ! there is nothing permanent !” On this, ho 
redoubled his exertions in repeating tho Vipassana 
law, and reached the state of a Eahanda. 

At that time, Para Taken, surroimdoi by his Eahans, 
and accompanied by Mahakala-thera, arriving in tho 
Setavya country, entered tho ebony forost. Tho wives 
of AuUakala, on tho arrival of Para Taken, plotting 
to get back their husband, invited Para Taken to take 
rice. Para Taken accordingly went to tho house of 
iTuUakala’s wives, accompanied by all his Bahans, and 
ordered Mahakala-thera to have a place prepared for 
him before he arrived. Mahakala-thera directed his 
younger brother, tho Eahan XuUakala, to go before, 
and have a place prepared; and JEullakala, going 
quickly to the hojjjse of his wives, began to prepare 
for the reception of Para Taken. His wives there- 
upon said to him, “ "Who appointed you a preparer of 
places of reception ? "Who gave you leave to become 
a Eahan ? Why did you become a Eahan ?” Then 
they stripped off his priest’s garments, fastened a lay- 
man’s waistoloth round him, bound a turban on his 
head, adorned- him with flowers, and saying to him, 
“ Now go, and meet Para Taken on the road, and pen- 
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duet Mm lioro,” tlicy sent Mm off witli some slaves to 
I'ccoivo Parii Taltcn. Aullalifila, not at all ashamed 
of having rc-entered the laity heforo keeping his first 
Lout, went as a layman to rceoivo Pai‘a Taken. Pai’a 
Taken, after eating Ms rice, preached the law, and 
then took his departure. Aullakala’s wives took their 
hnshand, now a layman, homo with them. 

Jlahakala’s wives heai'ing of this, said to them- 
selves, “ Aullakala’s wives have got their hnshand 
hack ; we will recover ours in the same way.” Ac- 
cordingly, iliey invited Parii Taken to come and take 
rif!c>, thinking that their Inwhand Mahakrila would 
come to prcfparo j'ov his riiceptionj hut Pai'a, Taken 
sent another Jlahan for this purpose. The wives being 
HO far foiled in tlntii- plot, idler (‘.ntcrtaiuing Para 
Taknn with rici', addressed him thus : “ Lord and 
nmsti'r, wIk'U you take your departure, leave Mahil- 
kiila-thera with us, to iireach to ns the benefits re- 
sulting from offerings of rice.” Para Taken then 
turned to leave, hut when ho r(^u«hcd the door, the 
llahans said to him, “ Para Taken, if you leave Muha- 
krda-thera behind, his wives will dmg him off; only 
recently .A'ullakrila, in eonse-fiuenee of being sent to 
preiMiro for your viic-eption, was imlled away hy his 
wives, and has hifcorno a layman ; hence it is really 
not fitting that Mahakala-thcru sluuml ho left hehiud 
hy himself. Para Taken replied, “ llidmns, ray dear 
sons, do you tliink that Mahakrila resomhlcs Aulla- 
krila ? Aullakrila is like a [drift] ti’oo that has reached 
tlio shore, but Mahrikala-thcra is like n mountain of 
solid rook, which nothing oiui shake.” 

Mahakrda-thora’s wives, snrrounding Mm, said, 

'Wlwso poiinissiou did yon ask, wlum you iMicamo a 
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EataD.? Who told you to iDecoine a Eataa? Now 
become a layman again.” Saying this, they dragged 
him along, and tried to strip off his priest’s clothes, 
hut Mahakala-thera, knowing what his wives were 
about, by means of his miraculous power, rose from 
the ground, and, flying away over the roofs of the 
houses through the steeples and spires to the place 
where Para Taken was, descended to the ground, 
made his obeisance to him, and remained in his com- 
pany. 

At the conclusion of this discourse, the Eahans ob- 
tained the reward of Sotapatti. 

End oe xbe Sioev oe AnLLAEADA and Mahaeala. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE STORY OF QUEEN SAMAVATI, QUEEN jrAnANDIYA, 
AND TUE SLAVE KIITICfO'Ul'TAItA. 

On anotlior occasion, Paifi Taken, wlion he was in 
tlio Kosatnbl country, and residing in the Ghosi- 
tiirama monastery, preached a discourse upon the 
subject of Queen Samavatl and Qxieon Magundiya. 

A long time ago, two kings. King Allukappa and 
King Vo^/iadipaka, between whom there had (existed a 
friendship of long standing, dating from their earliest 
childhood, wore learning together the different sciences. 
On the death of their parents, they both entered on 
their governments. After performing tlio functions 
of kings for a very long time, tired of the world 
and impressed with the law of fear, they both aban- 
doned their countries, and, becoming IIormit-Rahans, 
took up their residence in the Himavanta forest. 

Those two hermits having built a monastery each, 
on a separate hill, resided in it, and at every (Quarter 
of the moon they used to observe the day (as a sab- 
bath), and lighting a lamp as a signal, thus communi- 
cated to each other intoUigonoe of their existence. 
One day, the Rishi Ye^/mdlpoka died, and became a Hat 
of groat gloiy. When the day of the quarter of .the 
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moon came round, Allakappa, seeing no light in his 
friend’s monastery, knew that he was dead. 

Now the Nat’s son, Ye^Aadipaka, the moment that he 
beeame aNat, entering upon all the enjoyments of that 
condition, began to consider by what good deed he had 
obtained this . happiness, and saw that he owed it to 
having abandoned his country and lived as a hermit 
in the forest. Assuming the guise of a traveller, he 
went to his old Mend AUakappa, and after making 
obeisance to him, stood before him. Allakappa, the 
Eishi, said to him, “Daraka, whence come you?”^ 
“Lord and master,” he replied, “I am Ye^Aadipakaj 
on my death, I bocamo a Nat of groat glory ; I have 
come to contemplate my lord and master.” After this 
ho resumed, “ Lord and miastor, have you any diffi- 
culties or troubles here ?” Allakappa replied, “ In 
this place the elephants with their footsteps make 
groat holes in the ground and dirty the precincts of 
the monastery, and I have great trouble in keeping 
the place clean and filling up again the holes with 
earth.” The Nat’s son said, “ Do you wish to keep 
the elephants away?” He replied, “Yes j all I want 
is to prevent them coming hero.” — “ Very good, then,” 
he said, and he gave him the charm called “ Hattlii- 
kanta,” which has the power of driving away or 
bringing elephants, and showing him a threo-stringesd 
lute, he taught him the threefold spell, saying, “ If 
you strike this string and repeat this charm, the ele- 
phants will run away ; strike this one and repeat this 
charm, and they will oome to you, and, bonding down, 
win carry yom” After giving those instructions, he 

^ This is the ordinaty salutation of the Burmose, answeriu^ to 
the " How do you do P* of Buropeons. 

n 
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■wont away. Allakappa, sounding tlio noto wliioh 
would cli’ivo away olopliunts, Icopt tliom away from his 
vicinity. 

At tlu’s time, in tlio Ivosamln country, King 
Parantapa one day was •witli his queen outside a 
Pyat/ait;’ the queen was in the family way, and the 
king had made her put on a largo scarlet cloak, and 
had placed on her finger a ring of the vahus of a hun- 
dred thousand (gharibis) ; just Hum a llatthilinga, a 
monster bird, flew down from the sky and taking 
the quecTi for a picato of fh'sli, fluttered his wings 
with a tremendous noise; the king lu«iritig the sound 
went insider tlui Pyat/«vt;‘ hut the cpioon, owing to 
her condition, being unahle to (wcitpo was swept off 
by tlu! bii'd, fur the llatthilinga has tins strciuglh of 
fivet (ilephauts. The <p,ieim fearing for her life kept 
j)(!rP<‘otly (piiet, thinking that if she made any noise 
the binl would h't h<*r fall. The llalthilinga, arriving 
at the Ilimavanla Fitnwt, droppcul lutr in tlie fork of a 
banyun-tr<'e in oi’(l<ir to (hwour her, Wlien he began 
to fly around tluj placti whercj lu» iufriuded to porch, 
to examiiu! all around the vicinity us it is the uuturo 
of birds to do, tUo <puien seiEtal the opportunity, and 
(dapping hor hands, shouted lustily, and tho bird 
starthul at the uiuixpoeted neis((, flew away. 

At this titm^ the sun went down, and from tho 
effect of past sins commiUtul by tlio queen, tho wind 
began to blow unci violent ruin came on, and she 
passed a sleepless and miseruhlo night At dawn, 
the rain oeosod, and when the sun rose tilm quoon 

‘ A I’y»li//at is a huilduig (triiantoiitcid with a number of roofe 
rifling one nboro tho uthor; tho word ifl a cormptiob of the 
Haiiekrit I’nleftda “ a pnlaeo." 
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gave birth to a son. To this son she gave tho name 
of Udena, because at his birth he had experienced 
the three seasons, the cold season, tho hot season, and 
the rainy season. Now, the banyan-tree was at no 
great distance from the residence of tho Eishi Alla- 
kappa. It was the Eishi’s habit to coUcct and cat tho 
bones of the fish and moat which tho birds dropped 
from this treej accordingly, going as usual to tho 
banyan-treo ho was surprised to hoar tho crying of 
a child among the branches, and looking up ho saw 
the queen. “ "Who arc you ? ” he cried. The queen 
replied, “ A woman.” — “ How did you get into tho 
banyan-tree?” said he. “Tho monster bfrd,” sho 
replied, “brought me and loft mo here.” — “Then 
como down,” he said ; but tho queen answered, “ I 
am afraid of losing my caste.” — “ Of what race aro 
you?” ho asked. “A king’s wife,” sho replied. 
The Eishi rejoined, “I also am a king.” — “If so,” 
said the queen, “ repeat tho mystic formula of kings.” 
The Eishi, who had abandoned a great kingdom to 
become a hermit, repeated tho formula. “Now,” said 
tho queen, “ come up hero and take down my son.” 
The Eishi then placing a ladder against tho tree, took 
the child from tho queen, without toucliing her, and 
brought it down, Tho queon also doscendod, and tho 
Eishi conducted her to his monastery, whore ho lived 
with her without failing in his duty of chastity. Ho 
supplied her, for her food, with honey and rice. After 
some time the queen began to reflect thus ; “I do not 
kno^v tib.e road by which I oamo ; I do not know what 
road. I idiould have to take j if this Eishi should leave ‘ 
mo here, my son, and I would perish in tho forest;” 

BO she formed the design of making tho Eishi .hroak 

B 2 
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his vo-ws. Keeping constantly as near him as possible, 
she endeavoured by wetuing her garments indocoronsly 
and by various other Ibminine wiles, to overcome his 
chastity. At length she succocd('d, and they began 
to live together as man and wile. One day Allakappa 
when he was looking at the stars obsoivod that the 
star of Paiuntapa had faded; ho immediately went 
to tho queen and said, “ Queen, King Parantapa in 
the country of Kosamhi is dead.” — “IIow does my 
Lord tho Itishi know this?” slio asked. “I know 
if,” ho replied, “Ixu-aust'- I saw his star had faded.” 
^riieu the qxieen began to weep. Tho Itishi said, 
“Queen, why do you wo(‘p?” — “ That King Paran- 
tapa is my husband,” she rcjilii'd. “ (iuocn, weep 
not,” said tho llishi, “ainimg men fherc is not one 
who has not to die, all is mnttibilily.” Tho queen 
said, “ I know the law of mutability, but I wool) for 
the misfortunos of my sou who, were ho in tho Kns- 
ambl country would uoav be king over his father’s 
doinhiions.” The llishi replied, “Have no four for 
him ; I will vemder your son sufdi assistanoe as will 
si'ftxivo his being made the king;” saying this, ho gave 
to the young boy Ud<‘na the lute which tho elephants 
loved, and taught him tho spoil to attract tlicm- 
Printjo Udena sounded fhe lute, and imraodiatoly 
moro tlum a thousand elephants eumc to tho foot of tho 
banyan-troo, Tho llishi gjive him minuto instructions 
as to tho diffoTont duties and observances of kings, and 
when ho had completed them, ho made tho prince one 
day climb into tho fork of tho banyan-troo and sound 
tbo Into. No sooner was tho sound of tlio magic 
Hatthikunta lute hoard than a huge olophont bring- 
ing with hiiti moro tliau a tlioustuid other elephants 
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came close up to where the prince was, as much as to 
say, "Mount on my hack.” Then the Bishi made 
him mount the elephant, and calling to the q[uoen, 
said to her, “ Acquaint the prince with aU his circum- 
stances, and he will not fail to he king.” The queen 
accordingly told him : “ My doar child, you aro tho 
son of King Parantapa, in the Kosambi country ; a 
monster bird carried me off in this scarlet cloak, and 
dropped me in this banyan-tree where I gave birth to 
you. When you arrive in that country if tho nobles 
and ministers do not believe yom* story, show them 
this ruby ring and the scarlet cloak witii which your 
father covered mo ; ” so saying, she gave him tho ring 
and the cloak. Tho prince then made his obeisance 
to his mother and the Bishi, mounted tho huge ele- 
phant, and surrounded by over a thousand more of tlieso 
animals started on his journey, carrying in his bosom 
the Hatthikanta lute. When ho oamo to tho villages 
on the outskirts of the country, he called out, " Those 
who wish to receive my favom, lot them follow mo ; ” 
and he took great numbers with him. 

As soon as he reached tho Kosambi country ho 
erected a stockade with the branches of trees ; then ho 
sent to tho inhabitants, saying, "Will you fight, or 
will you give mo up tho country ? ” They returned 
for answer, "We will neither fight nor give up tho 
country; we know nothing about this story of our 
monarch’s queen having boon canied away with an 
unborn child by a monster bird; we do not know 
whether there is a queen or not.” Then ho wont to 
the ministers and nobles and said to them, " I am tho 
son of the queen,” and told them his name ; but no 
one would believe his story. At last ho showed, theim 
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the cloak and the ring wliich had holongcd to his 
father; then the ministers and all tho inhabitants said, 
“This is really tho son of our king,” and they made 
hiTn monarch over their country. 

One day King XJdona opening the door of his 
summer palace, and looldng out, saw tlu^ young giid 
Samavati, and asked whoso daughter she was, Now, 
this Samavati was tlic daughter of tho T/<u//<e Bhadda* 
vati, of tho Bhaddavati countiy ; at a time when that 
country was luvagctd by famine and pestilence she 
caiiio to tlin Kosaiiibi coiuitiy of whieb Bdcna was 
king, and had Ixhsu adopted by the T/uZ/ie Oliosita' tis 
his darightoi’. Shortly after this, Srunavall, after being 
very handsomely ch’osscd, was conducted to tlie king, 
who, tlio moment lie saw her foil violently in love 
with her, and immediately laid the inaugural ocro- 
mony of poxiving water perfonued, and raised her to 
tho rank of his (pioim ; and fBamavatl became a grout 
queen, siirrijimded by TiOO female attendants. 

In anotlmr country culled ITi/^roni tliere reigned a 
king nanutd Auar/apuy//(jta ; he hud a daughter called 
Vasuladatta. This king, one day while ho was walk- 
ing about his garden, observing the maguificonoo of 
his army, asked his nobles, “ Is there auy otlior king 
who pos80ss(!8 an amy like mine or such olophaate 
and horses?” The nobles replied, “ Your Majesty, 
tho Jiimy and elephants and horses of King TJdona 
in tho Kosambl ooimtry are oxcoodingly numerous.” 
King Kanr&ipuyjmtu said, “ If this be so, I will take 
prisoner King TJdona.” Tlio nobles said, “Tour 
Majesty will not bo able to talco King Udona.”— 
“IIow so?” ho askod. Tlmy repliod, “Booauso Iw 
possesses tlie Ilattliikantu oliaim ; by repeating this 
‘ Text has Ohosaka, and manuscript Qhqsa. 
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spoil he can make elephants and horses take to flight ; 
he has also a charm to make them come to him.” 
When King iTajidiapa^j/^ota hoard what the nobles 
said, he said, “I wiU contrive to take him, and 
gain possession of his charm.” 

He had an elephant very well made of wood and 
carefully painted ; then he had machinery fixed inside 
to be worked with ropes, and enclosing sixty men to 
pull the ropes started it ojff across the houndaiy of 
King TJdena’s territory, and made it walk up and 
down near a tank, and moreover, had a quantity of 
elephants’ dimg scattered aU round the edge of the 
tank. A hunter happening to see it wont and told 
King TJdona, who immediately staitod off with all 
his forces. King AaMi/apa{;^ota as soon as he Inurd 
that King Udena had set off, brought out a large 
army and posted them in ambuscade on cither side 
of the road which King IJdona would take; tho lattor 
not knowing that tho other king was coming, sot off 
in pursuit of tho elephant; tho men insido pulling 
hard at tho ropes sent it off at great speed. King 
TJdcna struck the lute and uttered the spell, but ttic 
elephant being a wooden one paid no attention to it, 
and made off faster than over, with King Hdona in 
pursuit. The king seeing tluit ho could not gain cm 
it, descended from his elephant and mounted his horse; 
his army unable to keep up with him were soon left 
behind. After ho had gone some considerable dis- 
tance he came on tho army of King Ka^c^ipa^^ota, 
who s^ed him and corriod him off to their king. 

When the army of King Udena know that ho was 
captured, they bolted, and hmlt a fortification with 
hranohos of trooSi. King Aanc/aimy^eta placed King 
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TJdcna in prison, and sot a giiartl over Mm ; then lio 
guvc a gx'cat foast to his aniiy wliich lasted for ttirce 
days. On tho third day King Udona said to those 
■who were guarding him, “ What is yo\xr king doing 
with liis irnny that they make so muoh noise?” 
They rqiliod, “Ho is giving a great foast to his 
army heeausc! ho has coiKjucrod his enemy.” — “ Your 
king,” said Udona, “is aoting like a woman; after 
oeiiquoring a h(jstile king ho should oitluir kill him or 
hit him go; why does ho iiifliet all this misery upon 
mtiV” When tlui guards told King Aawf/apayyota 
what Udi'iia hud said, lu'. cjimo t(> tho prison Jind 
asked him if he had really said so. King Udc'.na at 
oneo acknowledged that ho had said so. “Very 
well,” said tho. other king, “ if y«»u wish to he 
K'huised, give me, the charm that you know, and I will 
give you your liherty.” King lldcina rcqdiod, “If 
you will pay homage to mo, I will giv(i it to you.” 
Tho otlKW king said, “1 will I'uy ikj homage to you.” 
lJde,ua persist (‘d, “If you will not pay homage to mo 
y(Mi shall not hav<! it.” King Aa/zr/apay^oto said, 
“ If you do not give it nui I will have you executed.” 
Hi Iona rejoined, “Do what you like with mo; you 
have power ov(a* my body, but none over my mind.” 

Tho king on bt*aring the b(dd words of XTdonabegan 
to tliink that only by craft he exmld sueccod in obtain- 
ing tho charm from him, and came to tho eonolusion 
that the only plan would ho to make lus dau^tcr 
proouro Urn oham from him, and then loara it from 
her, as it would not do for (dlu'rs to ha'vo tho kuow- 
ledgo of it. Accordingly ho went to Udona and said 
ft) him, “ Would you give up tho (diorm to any one 
else who would pay homage to you?” Ho replied, 
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“ I will give it to the person who pays homage to 
me.” — “If that fee so,” said the other, “there is in my 
house a hunchback ; I will put her inside a cui’tain, 
and you remaining outside of it, repeat the ehaim to 
her.” After firmly impressing upon him that his 
daughter was a hunchback, ho wont to his daughter 
and said to her, “ Thero is a leper here who will 
teach you a charm that is worth a hundred ‘thousand 
golden pieces, but you must do oboisaneo to him from 
the inside of a curtain, tho leper remaining oulsido 
will repeat to you the charm, and you must loam it 
very carofiilly.” Now, tho reason of tho king making 
tTdena think his daughter was a hunchback, and his 
daughter think that XJdona was a bipor was, tliat ho 
thought that otherwise they might conti-act an im- 
proper intimacy with each other. 

When all the arrangements wore made, tlio Prin- 
CBSB Yasnladatta, from tho insido of tho curtain, bowi'd 
down in homage, and King XTdona, on the outwidt', 
recited the charm to her. After repeating tho charm 
several times, when tho princess had not succeeded in 
learning it, Kdona became very angry, and cried out 
to tho princess, “ Oh, y on. hunchback ! you have got 
very thick lips, rub them with a potsherd.” The 
princess, very indignant, retorted, “You h^pc^r! do 
you dare call a princess like mo a Imnehback ?” On 
this, IJdena opened tho curtains, and, looking in, saw 
the princess: “Why, I thought you were a hiuicli- 
back; your fkthor told mo so, and ho has told you I 
was a leper. I am King Udona.” — “ If this bo so,” 
said tho princess, “ come under tlie curtain.” Xldena 
then went inside tho curtain, and tho result tho king 
had feared took place* After some time, King JSiw- 
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//iipajr^ota cried out, “ Ilavo you learned it ?” and the 
princess replied, “I do not know it yet; lam still 
learning it.” 

One day. King TJdomi said to Iho princess, “If 
<‘,vor a woman follows the wishes of a hushand, neither 
hrotlicrs nor sistei's have any power to oppose her ; if 
you wish mo to save my life, follow implicitly my 
wisli(«: ^ will then raise you to the rank of my 
queen, and give you a retinue of 500 female attend- 
ants.” The. priiKtesH, after making him (aigage hy a 
sitle.mu jn’omise to keep his word, went to her father, tmd, 
with a woman’s deceit, said to him, “My father, your 
Majesty, in order that I may succcjod in leaniiug the 
charm, it will he necessary for imf to repeat the spell 
hy Jiight, utter noting a certain position of the stars, 
and tlum procure a certain nmdicnual root ; therefore 
phuui an elejjhaiit at my disposal, and have one of the 
doors letl opt.m.” Th<! king siiid, “ I laughter, hike luiy 
(■hiphunt you like, and have omxif the doors left open.” 

Now, King jtawf/apa^^^cta W'sis possessed of the five 
swift coiiveyuiKsss: — tin' female elephant (aillcd IJhad- 
(lavati, which would tmvtd fifty yoyanus' in one day; 
a slave naunsl Kaku,'** who c<iuhl traved sixty yo^^imis 
in n day ; a lioine calhsl A’idakiw/Mi, who could travel 
t\V(!nty y(>^uuw in a day ; a horse willed the Mufij'a- 
kesi; an elephant (iulled Naliigiri, who could travel 
one hmidrud yo^auus in a day. Tito circumstances 
under which he betiuirie tho owner of those five kinds 
of swift (jonveyance were as fdlows; — 

i The l)ttrmnso;i'U 2 ai)u is IHi EngliHh tnilot) ncoordiug to Juibout 
blit the HmiMkrit y ri^ami Is statoU by Wilson to be 0 mUss,ar scoord* 
iiig to some coinputatiouH only miles. 

* Text ttud uitttiuHoript have .Ki'ila. 
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TTing Xaw^^apa^^ota, in a former state of oxistonco, 
Was a slayo. One day, while accompanying Lis mas- 
ter on a journey, they fell in with a Pa>i7cckuhudilha.^ 
His master said, “ Lord and master, have you had 
rice?” — “Taga,” he replied, “I have not yet had 
any. ” Then the master of the slave, who was tlic 
emhryo King Kawdapa^^ota, sent him back homo to 
procure some rice. The slave quickly rotumed with 
the rice, and presented it to tho Pa/f/fekabuddlia, and 
his master said to him, “ Bocauso you have used such 
diligence in bringing tho rice, I make over to you 
half of tho future rewards to be acquired by tho 
offering.” Then the slave made this invocati<jn : “ As 
the reward of my having so quickly procuixul mid 
presented this offering of rice, may I hereafter be tho 
possessor of tho five swift convoyancos.” In cotiso- 
quonoB of this invocation, tho slave afterwards bocanio 
King iTantfapa^yota. 

One day, King Ka«<fapay^ota wont out to amuse 
himself in the garden. King XJdona, thinking this 
a good opportunity to escape, filled a leather bag witli 
a large quantity of gold and silver, and placing tho 
Princess Vasuladattii on a swift female oloidiant, flod 
away. When tho palace guards twiquainted tlie king 
with tho flight of Udona and tho princess, he sent off 
his people at once in pursuit. TJdona, seeing that ho 
was pursued, immediately began to scatter the gold 
and silver along tho road and into every bush ho 
passei His pursuers, delaying to pick up fJio ti’(‘a- 
sure, dropped behind, and TJdona reached in safety 
the fortification which his army had built of branches 

1 A Bemi-Buidha, who oooaiiiouaiUy oppoars iu tho iufierviila he- 
tween real Budilhaa. , 
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of trcGS) wliilc IliB Ixostilo paityj giying up tlic pur- 
suit, roturnod liome. Udoua, after retumiug -witli 
Ids army to his own country, raised the Princess Yasu- 
hidatta to the rank of his q^ueen, and gave her 600 
female attendants. 

This is the account of how King TJdcna obtained 
possession of the Princess Vasuladatta. 

In the KuinutufMa country there lived a Brahmin 
named Magandiya. Ho had a daughter whom ho had 
named Miigandiya, and his wife’s name, moreover, 
wiis Magtuidiya, and he luad an uncle whoso name was 
irullamaguadiya. This Brahmin’s daughter Miigan- 
diya, was very lovely ; she was as beautiful as a Nat’s 
danghtoi-. Princes luul sons of T/m^/ies sent to demand 
her hand, but her father the Brahmin daunted thosn 
all with the risply that they were not worthy of her. 
At this time Purii Tukon, onemoiuing at daybreak look- 
ing about to son who desorvcid to be released,^ saw that 
the Brahmin Miigandiya and his wife would attain to 
Aniigandj^then he went into tho vicinity of their village. 
Miigandiya the Brahmin, who at this time was going 
about in search of a liushmid suitable for his daughter, 
mot Para Taken on tho road. At once, from his ap- 
licarancc, he saw that ho was a fit husband for his 
daughter, and approaching him, said, “My lord 
llahan, my daughter is worthy of you, she is as 
lovely as a Nat’s daughtor. Sho will tend upon my 
lord Eahan ; my lord llsihan, look upon my daughtor 
as your wife. I will send for her. Eemain hero.” 
Then ho made haste back to his house, and said to his 
wife, “Brahmin!, 1 havo found a husband suitable 

1 sin and its puiiiahment. 

’ Iho third alato of an Ariya. 
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to our daugliter. Adom her quickly.” ‘When his 
•wife had completed the adornment of her daughter 
as quickly as possible, they all three started off to 
Para Taken, and the people followed them, shouting 
noisily as they went along, Look here, the Brah- 
min and his wife are going to give their daughter a 
husband.” At this moment Para Taken, marking 
with his sacred footstep the site of a jffetiya' on the 
spot where the Brahmin had told him to remain, wont 
and stood at another place close by. The sacrod foot- 
steps of Para Tokens are only apparent upon the spots 
which they command to be hereafter relics. When 
they do not so command, their footsteps are always 
invisible. Moreover, only those people for whom they 
have earnestly prayed can see those footsteps. Suelx 
appointed footstep no elephant or any animal that 
exists, not the heaviest rain, not the most violent 
wind, can obliterate. At this time, the Brahmin’s 
wife said to him, “Where is this young man?” and 
he replied, “I told him to be in this place.” Then 
looking about, ho saw the ITotiya footstep, and said, 
“This’must be his footstep.” The Brahmin’s -wife, who 
was thoroughly versed in the book of outward signs 
and in the three Yedas, on examining the dilforent 
signs of the footstep, oxolaimod, “0 Brahmin, tliis 
footstep docs not belong to any one who is subject to 
the five passions This footstep is that of a Para 
Taken, free from every evil disposition.” 

‘ A pagoda, enshrining the relio of a Buddha. 

* The Brahmin! here recites in poetry the signs of the foot- 
mark of the lustful, the angry, and the ignorant man. The printod 
text and the manuscript differ greatly hore, and neither are in- 
triligihle. 
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The Brahmin said to his -wife, “Ton soo signs, like 
socing an alligator in a cup of vator, or thieves in tho 
midst of a house. Hold your tongue and say nothing, 
or people will hear you then, after looldng about, 
ho descried Parii Taken. “ Here is tho young man,” 
said ho, showing him to his wife, and ho weut up to 
Parii Tukon, and presenting his daughter Milganiya, 
said, “ My lord Eahau, I give you my daughter.” 
Parfi Taken said, “ I will toll you something ; listen 
to mo. Prom tho suorod forest to tho foot of tho A^a- 
jiala banyan-tree tho Milu-nat King fonght with mo, 
but unable to ovoroomo mo, took to flight ; that Idng’s 
daughter, with amorous wiles, and all tho hoauty 
and wil<‘hory of tlu! Nats, sought to beguile mo, but 
she failed kt raise any fooling of passion. How should 
1 desire yoiir daughter, who is subject to tho vEcst 
ii()0(JSsitios of humanity ? I would not have her touch 
even tho sole of my foot.” llien ho recited snmo verses, 
at the conclusion of whioli tho Brahmin and his wife 
rccidvod the rinvard of tho state of Aniigami. Tho 
Brahmin’s daughter Magaudiysi was greatly incensed 
against IVil Taken. She said, “This llahan not 
only says that ho docs not want mo, hut that, suh- 
j('Ct as I am to tlus vihist necessities of humanity, ho 
would not have me touch tho solo of his foot, "l^on 
I have married a husband of family, wealth, and in- 
fluenoo, I will do what ought to ho done to tho 
llahan 0otama.” And sho boro a grudge against 
him, Tho question will arise, “Was Parii Taken awaro 
of Miigandiyii’s anger?.” — Ho was not ignorant of 
it; ho know it. Again, “ If ho know it, why did ho 
rooito tho versos ?” — ^Bocauso, although tho daughter 
hud rcBontful foolings, ho wished to profit tho other 
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two Brahmins, her parents. Paras take no acconnt 
of. anger, but preach, the law to those who are deserv- 
ing of the reward of the right way. The Brah- 
min and his wife, after receiving the reward of ' 
Anagami, gave their daughter into the charge of her 
uncle, and becoming Bahans, reached the state of 
Bahandas. 

The uncle, determined to give his nieoe to nono but 
a king of high family, took her away with him, and 
presented her to King Udena. The king, falling 
violently in love with her the moment that ho saw 
her, had the ceremony of pouring water performed, 
gave her a retinue of 500 female attendants, and 
raised her to the rank of his queen. Thus, King 
IJdena had three queens, residing in thi-ce palaces, 
with 1500 female attendants, or 600 for each queen. 
The king used to give to ^ucen Siimavatl every 
day eight kahapawas to buy flowers to adorn her- 
self with. A female slave of Queen Samavati, 
named Khuyyuttara, used to go every day, and buy 
the flowers from the flower-woman, Sumana, but 
she never bought more than four kahapawas’ worth, 
keeping the other four for herself. One day, 
this Sumana, the flower-woman, resolved to go and 
make an offering of rice to Para Taken, and when 
Khuyyuttara, came as usual to her to buy flowers, she 
said to her, “Wait a little, Khuy^ttara, I have no 
time now, for I am just going to offer some rice to 
Para Taken.” — “If that be so,” said Khu^^yuttara, 
“ let us go together and hear the law.” The flower- 
woman agreeing to this, they wont together. Sumana 
made an offering of rice to jPara Taken and his atten- 
dant Bahans. When Para Taken had eaten the rice, 
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ho preached the law, and Khn^^ttara after hearing 
it, received tho rcwai’d of Sotapatti.^ On this occa- 
sion, Khuy^ttaril, who had been' in the habit of 
keepmg four kaliapawas oveiy day for herself, ex- 
pended the whole of the eight kahilpawas in flowers, 
owing to her having become a Sotapan in conseq[uence 
of listening to tho law of Para Taken. 

Tho q-neen, when she saw so many more flowers 
tliau usual, exclaimed, “ Klni^^ttara, what a number 
of flowers there are! lias the king given to-day 
more than tho ordinary flowor-money ?” Khuy^ttara 
replied, “Lady, every day I have been in tlic habit of 
Biumdiiig four kahapawas on the flowers, keeping tlie 
other four for myself, but to-day I went with Sumana 
who was making an offering of rice to Paxli Taken, 
and after lishaiing to his in'oaohing of tho law have 
obtained tho reward of Sotiipatti, and therefore I do 
not steal.” Tlie queen, instead of being angiy with 
her, nuToly said, “ Was it right for you to take my 
property in this way oveiy day ?” and told her to 
preadi to her tho law slio had just hoard. Khu^yut- 
tara said, “ Very good, I will preach tho law to you, 
but you must bathe me.” The queen accordingly had 
her bathed witli sixteen pots of perfumed water, and 
2 )rosontod her witli two cloths, One of these cloths 
Khu^j^uttara put on, and one sho thrciw over her ; then, 
taking up her position in a place of honour, sho preached 
the sacred law precisely as Para Taken had preached 
it Guoon SSmavati and hcjr 500 female attendants, 
joining their bands in an attitude of devotion, listened 
to tho law, and when it was finished, tho whole of 
them became Sotrix>ans ; and tho queen, paying hom- 
> Tho first state of an Arija. 
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age to Khuy^ttai’a, said, “ Eiu^yattara, from this 
day I shall never call you a slave, henceforth you 
must do no work ; from this time I regard you as my 
mother and my teacher, and you must go and hear Para 
Taken preach the law, and come and repeat it to me.” 

In obedience to the queen’s commands, Khu^yut- 
tara went regularly to hear Para Taken preach the 
law, and repeated it to the queen and her 500 attend- 
ants. In consequence of Khuyyuttara knowing the 
three books of the Pi^aka,^ Para Taken said to the 
Eahans, “Beloved Eahans, Khu^j^yuttaril is most ex- 
cellent in tlie preaching of the law and ho placed her 
in a position of superiority. 

One day, Clueon Samavatl said, “ Khuyyuttarii, I 
wish to contemplate Para Taken. Invito him to come 
here.” Ehu^uttara replied, “Lady, kings’ houses 
are very difficult of access, and your Majesty would 
not dare to go outside.” — “Very well, then,” said the 
queen, “when Para Taken comes t(r receive rice, you 
must point out to me which is Parii Taken, and which 
is Sariputta and Moggalana.” — “Very good,” said 
Khuy^ttara j “ my lady must make holes through tho 
walls of her apartment, and then, looking through 
them, do homage.” Queen Samavati accordingly, 
with her 500 female attendants, made holes in the 
walls of their apartment, and when Parii Taken came to 
receive rice, they made obeisance and worshipped him. 

One day Queen Magandiya going to tho Pyat/iat, 
and seomg tho holes in the wall, asked what they were 
made forj Queen Samavati not knowing that Magan- 
diya had a grudge against Parii Taken, replied ilxat tiiey 
were made for the purpose of worshipping Gotoma 
1 The Buddhist BOripturess. 
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Para Taken. Queen Magandiya then tliouglit to her- 
self, “ I ■wiU do what I ought to do to the Bahan 
Qotama, and I will destroy Queen Samavati.” With 
this design slio went to King Udena and said to him, 
“ The inclination of Samavati is not towards you, hut 
towards another ; in a day or two she will kill you.” 
King TJdcna, convinced that Samavati could not do 
su(}h a thing, would not believe her. Magandiya said, 
“If your Majesty docs not believe me go and examine 
Ikt apartment.” The king went to Samavati’s apart- 
ment, and on iiupiiring why holes had been made in 
the wall, was told by Samavati that when Para Taken 
cam a to rc^eedvo rice, she had worshipped him. AVhen 
the king heard this, ho was not at all angry, but he 
had the holes filled up tuid windows made in their 
I)la(ic; and it was in King Udena’s reign that for the 
first time windows wore made in the upper apartment 
of a palace. 

Magandiya, unable to do anything against Samavati, 
fonnod the design of compelling the Kalian Glotama, 
who had so shamed luir, to leave the neighbourhood ; 
to cany it out, she gave- a largo quantity of gold and 
silvc-T to the people of the country, and told them 
when Para Taken came' to receive rice, to hoot him 
and insult him, so as to make him go to some otlior 
})laoo. Accordingly, tlioso who were heretics and who 
did not respect tlio tliroo jewels,’ wlnm they saw Parfi 
Taken approaching to receive rieo, shouted at him, 
“0 you bad priest, are you not a rascally thief? 
You stupid priest, you are like a bullock, like tlio brute 
boasts suffering for Ibnuor sins.” When the people 
thus insulted him my lord Amanda® said, “ Lord and 

1 Gotama, tlio law, and the prieethood*. 

® Younger brother of Gotama. 
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master, these people have insulted us, it is better that 
ve should go elsewhere to collect rice,” Para Taken 
repUed, “Ananda, if there also you should meet 
with insult where would you go ? Who has insulted 
you?” Anauda said, ‘‘Lord and master, people en- 
gaged in labour as slaves have insulted us.” Then 
Para Taken said, “I am like an elephant who has just 
reached the battle-field, whose duty it is to sustain tlie 
fiights of arrows which attack him from every side. 
My duty is to bear all the insults which the heretics 
launch agaiust me. Ananda, be under no anxiety; 
these people will have finished insulting us after seven 
days j on the seventh day they will bo silent. The 
distress of Para Taken cannot last for more than seven 
days. 

Magandiya, jailing in her attempt to make PurJl 
Taken leave the neighbourhood by having liirn insultt'd, 
began to consider, “This Samavati with her 601) 
attendants supports this Eahon Clotama, so 1 will 
contrive to ruin her.” Accordingly, she told hof 
uncle the Brahmin to procure eight live fowls and 
eight dead ones, and that she would wait on the steps 
of the palace till he came and told her they had boon 
obtained. As soon as they were procured, the Bralimiu 
came and told Magandiya. Magandiya diroeted the 
slaves who brought the fowls to put down the eight 
dead fowls, and to follow hear with the eight live fowls ; 
these she took to Eling TTdena in the place whoro ho 
drank spirits, and presented them to him. When tho 
king saw the live fowls thus prosontod to him, ho 
asked who understood how to cook thorn well, 
Magandiya said, “Tour Majesty, Samavatl knows how 
to cook them very nicely.” XJdona said, “Very 

b2 
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good, then let her cook tkeni,” and he told tbe 
slaves to take them to Samavati, and to tell hor to cook 
them herself, without lotting any one else touch them. 
These directions the slaves gave to Samavati. Sama- 
vati and her 500 attendants said, “We do not take 
life.” This the slaves reported to the king. When Ma- 
gandiya heard it, she eiicd, “Do you hear that, yom- 
Majesty ? This Samavati -will not as much as prepare 
your Majesty’s food, and uses rebellious words. You 
ettn soon know whether she will take life or not. Let 
her have thorn to cook fur the Eahan Gotama.” The 
king, aecoriliiig to Magandiya’s suggestion, sent a mes- 
sage to Samavati to cook tho fowls and send them to 
Gotuma. Then Magundiya bribed the king’s messen- 
gers with g(jld and silver, and made thorn put down 
the liv(! fowls and take the dead ones to SHmavati, 
with tlio King’s' rccpicst that she should cook them 
and send Uiem to GotUraa. When Samavati saw the 
d('ad f(jwls she wiid, “Very good,” and took them. 
Tho p(!()plo who hud taken tho fowls, on being asked 
by the king what Samavati had said, told him that as 
Ho<jn as sho lieard that tho fowls wore for tho Eahan Go- 
tamu, she was greatly delighted, and taking them, said 
sho would cook them. Thou Magandiya exclaimed: 
“ There, your Majesty, do you see this ? This Sama- 
vati when sho was told that it was for your Majesty, 
said, ‘ Wo do not take life but when she was told to 
cook tiiiom, and present them to the Eahan Gotama, 
— mark this, your Majesty, — she cooks them with the 
greatest delight,” Though King TTdona hoard all 
this, ho would not believe it, but bearing it patiently, 
kept silonoo, 

When Magandiya found tluit tho king would not 
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■believe her, she began to consider what other plan 
she should have recourse to. It was the custom of the 
IriTig to spend seven days at a time in each of the three 
queens’ Pyat/jats. Magandiya, knowing that on the 
following day the king would go to Samavatl’s Pyat7/at, 
sent word to her uncle the Brahmin to procure a cobra, 
and after breaking its fangs, to bring it to her. The 
Brahmin, according to her directions, brought her the 
cobra with its teeth broken. Now, it was the habit of 
King TJdena to take a lute with him to whichever 
PyatAat he went, so Magandiya put the cobra into the 
cavity of the lute, and fastened it up with a 'bunch of 
flowers j and the cobra remained inside the lute for 
two or three whole days. Then Magandiya said to the 
king, “Which PyatAat does your Majesty go to to- 
day?” The king replied, “I aip going to Samavati’s 
PyatAat.” Magandiya said, “ Tour Majesty, I had a 
dream last night which has much disturbed mo, it is 
not right that you should go to Samavati’s Pyat/iat;” 
but the king would not listen to her, and wont off to 
the PyaUat. Magandiya, unablo to prevent him from 
going, foUowod him. The king on arriving at the 
Pyat^t laid his lute on the bed, and said to Ma- 
gandiya, “You may retire;” but Magandiya would 
not go away, and commeneed walking up and down 
by the side of the bed. The king, after adorning 
himself with the different garments, flowers, and per- 
fumes presented to him by Samavati and her 500 
attendants, put his lute at the head of the bed, and 
lay down, Magandiya pretending to be only walking 
about close to the bed, took the bunch of flowers out 
of the hollow of the lute, and throw it away. 5!h© 
cobra coming out expanded its hood, and Magandiy^' as 
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soon as site saw it oricd out, “ 0 your Majesty ! how 
foolish you are. Here is my dream fulfilled ; look at 
the snake.” Then she began to scream out abuse at 
both the king and Samavati, and reviled the latter, 
saying, “You put the snake in ths lute to kill the 
king ; do you think that if the king died you would 
live?” When the king saw the snake, he started 
and exclaimed, “ Lifamous as Samavati is, I gave no 
credenoo to Magandiy a when she accused her. Before 
tfiis, she made holes in the wall of her palace ; again, 
she would not dross tlio fowls for mo, and now she 
lets looHo a snake in my bod,” Saying these words 
ho bccanio furiously enraged. Siimavati seeing the 
king’s anger exhorted her 500 attendants not to give 
way to anger against cither the king or Magandiya, 
but to meditate only on tho Sarawagamana,^ which has 
the power of preventing all evil emotions, 

Tho king, exasperated with Samavati, took a bow 
made of goats’ horns,' which required a thousand 
soldiers to string, and fixing a poisoned arrow, he had 
Samavati placed in front with her 500 attendants in a 
row behind her ; tlron ho lot fly tho arrow at the centre 
of her bosom ; but owing to her loving disposition the 
arrow returned, and made as if it would enter the 
king’s breast. Tho king reflecting, “ The arrow that 
I shot would have gone through a stone slab ; yet it 
oamo hack and made as if it would pierce my breast,” 
trembled and said, “ Even this lifeless arrow recog- 
nised tho merit of Samavati, while I, a man, could 
not see it.” Then ho throw away the arrow, and faU- 
ing at hor foot raised his hands in adoration, and ad- 

‘ A formalft of worship, vis. I worship Pori, I worship tlie 
Ijaw, I worship the priesthood. 
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dressed her as follows, in poetry : “ Samavatl, I am 
utterly lost, everytlxing is confusion ; save me and bo 
to me an object of worship.” Saying this he made 
the humble gesture of apology. Queen Samavatl, the 
disciple of Para Taken, far from allowing the king to 
worship her,' replied, “Do not worship me ■ I worship 
Para Taken; do you also worship him. It is you, 
great king, who should rather be an object of worship 
to me.” The king said, “ Let him then bo my object 
of worship,” and listening to the advice of Samavaiti, 
ho went for seven days in succession to Para Taken, 
made offerings of rice to him, and heard the law. Hu 
also offered to Queen Samavatl a magnificent present, 
but she said to him, “ Tour Majesty, I have no wish for 
gold or silver, give permission that Para Taken and 
his Eahans may visit continually my PyatAat.” The 
king accordingly invited Para Taken to visit con- 
tinually the queen’s PyatAat, but Para Taken replied, 
“ It is not fitting that a Para Taken should go con- 
tinually to one palace only, for many people long to 
contemplate him.” — “ If this be' so,” said the king, 
“Lord and master, depute one of your disciples,” and 
Para Taken replied, “ I depute my lord Anau dn.” 
The lord Ananda accompanied by 6 DO Eahans then 
visited Samavati’s PyatAat, and ate their rice there ; 
and the queen with her 600 female attendants, after 
listening to the law, presented to Ananda 500 gar- 
ments, and each priest’s garment was worth 600 (pieces 
of gold). 

Magandiya, foiled in her designs, planned another 
stratagem. One day King ITdena was amusiag him- 
self m the garden, and Magandiya, blind to the state 
(of soul) in which she was, thought that this was a good 
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Di)portunity to complete her evil designs. She sent 
for her undo the Brahmin, and told him to get a 
quantity of cloths, satnrato them with oil, wrap them 
round SamuTati’s PyatAat, and then set fire to them. 
The Jlrahmin accordingly prociued a number of 
coarse cloths, washed thorn, and saturated them with 
oil; then he took them to Saniavatl’s Pyat/eat, and 
after wrapping them round all the door-posts and the 
loaves of the doors, ho closed all the entrances. 
Suinavatl said to him, “Brother Brahmin, why are 
ymi wrapping those cloths round the doors ? ” and ho 
Wiplicd, “The king has given me strict orders to do 
so, hut why 1 do tiot know.” Then he sot fire to 
tliem and wont away. 

f^auKivat! exhortc'd all her attendants, saying, “In 
tlui countless e.\iston(!('S that have had no hoginuiug, 
it would ho iiiipoHsihle to rc^ekon the number of times 
iliat we have jierished hy lire; let us keep this in 
mind.” When the. walls id' the jialace were v-rappod 
in Haines and they begun to suffer acutely, she re- 
piuted the. Kainma^/«i.na,‘ and several of her attendants 
obtained the re.ward of Anagaini.® The assembly of 
Kalians said to Para Taken, “Lord and master, while 
King Udeiia is engaged in his garden, Samavatl’s 
Iialuee is in flames, mid the queen with her 500 
attendants is being hunu'd to death; what will botho 
future state of these handmaidens?’^ Para Taken re- 
plied, “ Borne arc settled in the reward of Sotapatti,® 
some in that of Sakadagami,* and others in that of 

’ Forty BOiitoncoB for repetition. 

* The third etate of an Ariya. 

* The first state of an Ariya. 

* The second state of su Ariya. 
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Anagami.^ These atteniants do not die -without 
future reward, the whole of them have received the 
right com’se. All people who are subject to the iu^ 
fluence of their former deeds are constantly oxpeii- 
encing both happiness and misery.” 

The intelligence of Samavatl’s Pyat/jat being on 
fire was quickly carried to the king. Unable to roach 
it before it was burnt down, he remained surrounded 
by his nobles overwhelmed with grief. He thought 
of all the good qualities of Samavatl, and came to 
the conclusion that it was the work of Magandiya. 
Knowing that he could not extort a eonfesrion from 
her by threats, he had recourse to artifice, and said to 
his nobles, “From this day forth I shall be in comfort; 
many a time did Samavatl plot my destruction ; un- 
successful in her attempts she has now met her death; 
from this day forth my mind will bo at rest, and I 
shall bo able to sloop in peace. Whoovor compassed 
the death of Samavatl I c^ my friend.” Magandiya, 
who was near the king when he said this, directly she 
heard it, exclaimed, “Tour Majesty, cotdd any one 
else have contrived this ? It -was I who managed the 
plot, and my uncle the Brahmin carried it into effect.” 
When the king heard this ho protended to bo greatly 
delighted, and said to her, “You are indeed a friend 
to me ; I -will reward you for this ; send for the whole 
of your relations ; ” saying this ho dismissed her. 

When Magandiya had brought all her relations, the 
king, in order that none of thorn might be forgotten, 
made them all very handsome presents. Seeing tbip^ 
those who were only most distantly eoimootod with Ma- 
gandiya came forward and claimed relationship. Tho 
' The third state of ao Ariva. 
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king, having thus caught all Magandiya’s relations, had 
a hole dug in front of him as deep as a man’s waist ; 
ho then had all of them placed in it, and the hole 
filled up with fine earth. Above the hole he then had 
scattered a quantity of straw and rubbish which ho 
caused to be sot on firo. After all their hair and skin 
was burnt off, he had their bodies cut into pieces by 
passing iron harrows over them. With regard to 
Magandiyii lu'vself, stnps of flosh were cut off with an 
excessively sharp knife from every part of hor body, 
which, after being fried in oil, she was compollod to 
oat, and thus underwent the most hoiTiblo torture. 

Such is the histoiy of Magandiya. 

One day tho assonibly of Etdians said to Para 
Takcm, “Lord and master, tho death of Samavati 
and hor 500 attondunts who wore all full of faith and 
love was by no moms right.” — “ llelovod Eahans,” 
repliod Paril Taken, “this Samavati and her 500 
attendauts, a long time ago, when Brahmadatta 
was king of tho Benares country, wore the concu- 
bines of that king. One day when tho king was 
playing in tho river with his concubines, these 
finding thomsolvos very cold, and wishing to warm 
themselves at a firo, began to soarch here and there 
for fuel or rubbish to make a firo with. Pinding on 
tho bank of tho river a bush of dry roods, and think- 
ing it was only rubbish, they sot firo to it and warmed 
thomsolvos at it. Now, in this bush was a 
buddha practising tho Nirodhasamapatti.^ When 
tho cunoubinos saw tho Pa/fAckabuddha in the fiames, 
they cried out, “Wo have burned tho Pa^Aokabuidha, 
tho king’s toafjlior ; if this como to tho king’s ears we 

* Some supernatural attainment j a kind of ecstasy or trance. 
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shall aU bs executed; let us go and get some fire- 
wood and hum him up altogether.” So saying they 
brought a log each, and making a large heap, set fire 
to it ; then thinking that the body would be entirely 
consumed and leave no trace, they went away. Al- 
though these concubines had no intention to take life, 
still their sin followed them in due course; for a 
thousand years they suffered in heU, and now at last 
their house has been set on fire, and they themselves 
have been burnt to death. Such is the account of the 
former sin of Samavati. As to the Pa^;/tekabuddha, 
if a thousand cart-loads of fuel had been burnt around 
him while he was in the state of Sammapata, they 
would not have made him feel hot ; on the seventh 
day he arose from the state of Firodhasamapatti, 
and went his way in comfort.” 

Again the Eahans said to Para Taken, “ On account 
of what evil deeds was Khu^^^ttara a slave? And 
owing to what good deeds did she become so learned 
and acquire the three books of the Pifeika ; from what 
good deeds is it that she is now settled in the reward 
of Sotapatti?” Para Taken replied, “JBeloved Eahans, 
in a former existence of Khu^^^ttara there was a 
Pa^^ekabuddha in the country of Benares, who was 
rather hump-backed. Khuyyuttara when she saw 
him, laughed at his deformity ; and for this sin she 
became hump-backed herself. But when this same 
Fa/^^ekabuddha came to the king’s palace to receive 
alms of food, and the king poured an offering of cow’s 
milk into his tAabet, which completely filled it, 
Khuy^ttara, seeing the Pa/fc/Jekabuddha Hbifting the 
tAabet from hand to hand on account of the great heat 
of the milk, immediately took off her arm eight ivory 
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liracclots vrhicli slio -^ras •wearing, and making a stand 
fur the pot ■with thorn, presented thorn as an ofiPering. 
It "was tor this good deed that sho has acquired suoh 
groat -wisdom, and is conversant with all the three 
hooks of the Ihifeika. Those ivory bracelets are extant 
to this day in the Nandainula mountain cavo. It was 
iu consequence of her having formerly made offerings 
of rice to tliat PaH’okabuddha that she is established 
in the reward of Sotapatti. Such is the account of 
the results of the good and bad actions performed by 
Khuy^uttiirn. betbro I booamo a Para. 

“ In the time of the Parii Kassapa this Khuj^yuttara 
•\vas the diuighter of a ThufJto at Benares. One day 
when sh(» was very Imndsinncdy attired, a Eahan who 
was on his way to contemplate the Para, came to her 
bouse, and she said to him, ‘ Just roach mo that. little 
liasket which is there.’ For this sho became a slave.” 

Enk ok I’liR Stout ok Samavatf and KnuceuTTAiiA. 
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STOEY OF XUIJUV-P.ySTnAKA. 

The most excellent Para, ■when he was residing in the 
Velnvana monastery, preached the follo'wing discoiu-sc 
on the snbject of Alxlla-Panthaka. 

Formerly there lived in the Eiiyagaha country tlio 
daughter of a T/iu^/ie named Dhanaso^/<i. "When she 
reached the age of maturity, her parents placed her 
in a PyaUat with seven stages of roofs, and there, 
being a girl of strong passions, she committed herself 
with one of the slaves ; then fearing that any one should 
know of it, they ran away to another village, and 
lived there together. She soon became in the family- 
way, and when her time was nearly come, she said to 
the young man, “My time is very near; I diall go 
to my parents’ village to bo confined.” The young 
man, afraid tliat if ho went there they wotdd kill 
him, would not accompany her, so the TAuZ/io’s daugh- 
ter, thinjifing what unalloyed affection parents have 
for their children, set out without her husband ; but 
he, as soon as he found that she had gono, followed 
her. 

On the road the TAutAe’s daughter gave birth to a 
son, whereupon she returned homo without visiting 
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licr parents’ yillagc. In consequence of the hoy 
having been hom on the road, they gave him the 
name of Panthak<a. 

Shortly afterwards, the T7ra#/ie’s daughter became 
again pregnant ; and when her time was approaching, 
in the same way as before she started for her parents’ 
village, and was a second time confined on the road. 
On this occasion also she gave birth to a son, whom 
she called ^ulla-Panthaka, distinguishing hor first- 
born by the name of Maha-Pantliaka. 

■Wlion Muha-Panthaka grow up, ho said one day to 
his moth('.r, “ I hear others calling people their grand- 
falluT, or gi’audmothor, or uncle; but we have no 
gi’andfather or grandmother, or any relations at all.” 
Uis mother roidied, “My dear son, your grandfather 
and graudmotlKn’, and all your relations live in the 
Kn//aguha country ; your grandfather is the T/mt/ic 
lJhaiiaHe//n. in that llar/agaha country my relations 
are very numerous.” — “ Then why, motlier,” said he, 
do you not go to the lla^agaha country?” The 
T/an'/(o’s daughter remained silent; at last, when ho 
IxjrsiHtcd in asking the question, she replied, “My 
son, yoiu’ father was a slave in your grandfather’s 
house, HO I ran away from homo and came to live 
hoi'o.” — “If that bo so,” said the lad, “take my 
younger brotlicr and mo to tlie place where our grand- 
fathor and gMindmotlioi- live.” 

Tlio T/m^Ac’s daughter took her two soi^s to the 
Ba^agaha counti’y, and when she reached the city, she 
went with tliom into the Zayat^ at the gate and 
stopped there. When the T7m#Ao’s neighbours saw 
her, they wont to him and said, “My lord TAu^Ae’s 
’ A. building for the acoommodation of traveUerS) 
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daughter with, her two sous is staying in the Zayat.” 
The’ TAutte, thinking that if they were to remain in 
the Zayat, people would speak ill of him, took away 
his two gi-andohildren, and gaye them gold and silver, 
food and clothes ; but having no affection for his daugh- 
ter, he sent her away, telling her to go and live where 
she had been always living : so she went away and 
lived with her slave-husband in the same place as 
before. 

"When the two lads had grown up under their grand- 
father’s care, Maha-Panthaka went with his grand- 
father to hear Para Taken preach the law. The dis- 
course was upon the future reward of the life of a 
Bahan, and Maha-Panthaka, after listening to it, be- 
came desirous of enteiing the priesthood. He accord- 
ingly obtained his grandfather’s permission, and be- 
came one of the Bahans of Para Taken. 

Performiug the duties of a Bahan, Maha-Panthaka 
acquired the sacred PalP of Para Taken, and becom- 
ing a PafiAanga® at the age of twenty, after employ- 
ing himself in the repetition of th^ !Kamma;(i(/iana^, 
he reached the state of a Bahanda.^ 

'When Maha-Panthaka had become a Bahanda, he 
made his brother JiTulla-Panthaka a Bahan, and kept 
him steadily employed in the religious duties enjomed 
by Para Taken. 

How JSTuUa-Panthaka, being wanting in ability 

’ The sacred language of the Barmeso, a modification of San- 
slirit. 

^ A priest who is a proficient in the fire duties, i. e, an ordained 
Bahan. 

^ Borty sentences for repetition, 

* An Ariya of the highest order, 
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could uot learn a verse although, ho 'studied it for tlie 
■whole four months of the rainy season. The reason 
of this was that in the time of the Para Kassapa, iTulla- 
Panthaka, who was then a Eahan, derided another 
Kahan for his want of ability in reciting Pali ; in con- 
setj[uenc(< of which, the Italian was so ashamed that 
ho altogether gave up the study of the sacred lan- 
guage. On account of tliis evil deed, Aulla-Panthaka 
when ho subHoipiontly bccumo a Eahan in the time 
of the present Puril was so stupid that he forgot 
ovm'ylhing ho learned. 

At last Mulia-Punthaka said to Aiilla-Panthaka, 
“ Oh, /lulla-Panthaka, you arc a being who is un- 
worthy to obtain liis ddiviutuico' in this ehuroh. You 
(•aniu»t loam a single verso in fom- months, thcrofore 
you are unfit for tho dntu'S of a lluhan so saying, 
ho tumod him out of tho m(nui.stci'y. 

At this tinui Mahii-Pauthaka performed tlio duty of 
distributing Ibo rice. One day tho ijhysieian ^Ivaka 
rjamo to him and said, “ My loj'd Maha-Panthakaj I 
wish to [ir(!S(*nt i*Ico to-morrow to Para Taken : how 
many jiriests are tliorci V” MahiT-Pauthaka replied, 
“ Aulhi-l’anthuku is stupid and unworthy of deliver- 
unco ; hosidcs him, tluu'o smi 500 Rahans.” Tho phy- 
Hi<'.iau thou said, “ .Invito and hring witli you to-mor- 
vow Parii Taken and tho 001) of his assomhly.” Aulla- 
Panthaka thought within liimsclf, “My elder brother, 
Maha-Punthaka, has accepted tho invitation all the 
Indians, but lias ('xcludcd mo. My brother’s love for 
mo is lost. I will no longer bo a "Ruhan, but will ro- 
oiitor tlie laity and ho determined to quit tho mon- 
astery tlio next morning. 

‘ /, 0. Salvation, proximato or ultimato. 
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At daybreak on the following day, as Para Taken 
was looking to see who was worthy of deliverance, he 
perceived AuUa-Panthaka. Then going to the arched 
entrance through which he would pass, he began to 
walk up and down. On his arrival, Para Taken stood 
still : Aiilla-Panthaka made obeisanBe to him. Para 
Taken said to him, “ AuUarPanthaka, where are you 
going at this early hour of the morning ?” He replied, 
“ Lord and master, my brother has eaipeUed me from 
the monastery ; I am now going away to re-enter the 
laity.” — “ ZuUa-Panthaka,” said Para Taken, “ when 
your brother expelled you, why did you not come to me? 
"When you become a layman again, what will you do ? 
Eemain with me.” So saying, he stroked his head, 
and made him come with him to the monastery. When 
they arrived there, he placed him at the gate of the 
Gl-andhaku^^ building, with his fape to the east, and 
said to him, “ Take this coarse cloth, and, rubbing it, 
repeat the words, Bayohara^iam Bayohararoam,^ and do 
not move frpm here.” Para Taken, after thus issuing 
his authoritative commands, gave hiin a coarse cloth 
of spotless white, and then went to the house of the 
physician G^vaka to receive the alma of rice, accom- 
panied by all his assembly. 

iTuUa-Panthaka, looking at the rising sun and rub- 
bing the coarse cloth, continued to repeat “B^ohara- 
naiD., Bayoharafflam.” While repeating these words, 
the clotl^as he was rubbing it lost its spotless white 
colour, and became soiled and dirty. Seeing this, he 
became impressed with the law of Samvega,^ and ex- 
claimed, “ This cloth only now so pure and white is 

^ The abode of fragrmcB. ^ SiOt^oval of dirt. 

^ Pear of the future oonsequeuces of Bin. 
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soiled and dirty. This is my omi state, soiled (by sin). 
Again,' this is tlio law of mutability ; nothing is per- 
manent.” Saying this lie devoted himself earnestly 
to tho repetition of tho Vipassana, and snccecded in 
acquiring it. 

Para Taken even Avhilo he was at the house of the 
physician 61vaka, knowing that Aulla-Panthaka had 
acquired the Vipassana, thspatched an appearauee"^ of 
himself to him, and preached to liim the verses of the 
Kamma^/'/itina, “ 0 A'^ulla-Panthaka ! Tour body is full 
of mimito atoms of dust wliich uro lust, and the other 
evil passions. Tli<!se minute atoms of dust you must 
get rid of.” In tliis way ho preached to him the law 
just as if he had a(itually been present ; and he con- 
tinued, “ My dear son, AuUa-I’aathaka, lust you must 
call atoms of dust you must not call Baya., 

Kiiya means lust. Wlien you have got rid of the 
atoms of dust wliu'h are lust, you arc fit to be a mem- 
ber of till! Ohurcli ol* Para Taken. Tho same is to be 
said regarding anger and ignorance,” At the close of 
the dlseoursi! uiion those versos iTulla-Panthaka arrived 
at the state of u liuhauda possessed of intuitive know- 
ledge, and Pura Taken know that ho liad become a 
Boliaudu. 

At this time tho physician Clvaka, before presenting 
rice to Parii Taken, was offering him water to wash 
his hands. Parii Taken said, “ Daraka, there is still 
in the monastery a Kahanda,” and he remained with 

' Gotama is said to havo had tho pover of appearing in more 
than ono place at oueo. Tho expression always used is that found 
in the text here, vis. " To send off his appeantnoe.” 

''' This word is I’&li, of whiuh Parii Taken is teaching the mean- 
ing. “ Boyas” in Sanskrit moans both " dust” and “passion.” 
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his T^abet^ closed. Ou this Mah.a-FaiLthaka said that 
there were no Eahons left in the monastery; hut 
ffivaka sent a slaye to see whether any Eahans had 
been left there or not. At this moment AuUa- 
Fanthaka saying to himseK, “My brother says there 
are no Bahans in the monastery,” created a thousand 
Bahans and filled with them the whole of the buildings, 
and the mango garden, some putting on their garments, 
others engaged in repeating the soriptures, and aU 
exactly like himself. 

When the messengers arriyed at the monastery they 
found all the buildings and the mango garden com- 
pletely filled with Bahans. As soon as the messengers 
had returned with this intelligence to Fara Taken, he 
said to them, “ G-o and invite the Bahan Aiilla- 
Fanthaka to come here.” They went hack and called 
out, “ My Lord AuUa-Fanthaka, Fara Taken has sent 
for you.” The whole of the thousand Bahans replied, 
“ I am Bulla-Fanthaka.” The messengers returned to 
Fara Taken and said, “Lord and master, the whol^ 
thousand Bahans say that they axe AuUa-Fanthaka, so 
we cannot find him out.” Fara Taken said, “ Go and 
call him again, and seize the hand of the Bahain who 
first answers, then all the rest will disappear.’^ The 
messengers accordingly went again to invite jSuUa- 
Fanthaka, and laid hold of the hand of the Bahan who 
first of the whole thousand answered the summons ; 
immediately all the other Bahans vanished. AuUa- 
Fanthaka aoopmpanied the messengers to the house of 
the physician Glvaka, and received his portion of 
in presence of Fara Taken. 

* The vessel which the prieste cany suspended rouud their 
necks, and held under the left snn, to receive the alnitl of food: 

p 2 
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When the repast was finished Para Taken said to 
frivaka, “ Take off hTuUa-Panthaka’s T/eabet, for he is 
going to preaeh the law.” G?ivaka took off the TAabet, 
andKiiUa-Pantbaka, seeing that such was Para Taken’s 
wish, began in a voice Uke that of the Lion-King to 
preach the law of Anumodana,^ reciting it jGrom the 
tliree books of the Pifoka. 

After Para Taken had returned to the monastery in 
the cool of the evening, the Rahans of the assembly 
were saying to each other, “Masters 1 Maha-Panthaka, 
not conversant with the mind of Aulla-Panthaka, and 
unable in four months to teach him a single verse, 
drove him from the monastery. A Para Taken being 
an imri vailed master of tlie law, has the power of con- 
ducting u man in a single morning to tho state of 
a Balianda possossod of intuitive knowledge, and of 
rendering him acquainted with tho three books of the 
Pi/aka. “ Wond<a'lul indeed arc tho Pariis ! ” 

Parii Taken said to thorn, “This is net tho first time 
that I have aftbrdod assistance to JKulla-Panthaka,” and 
ho, proceeded to rdato as follows tho events of times 
long gone by: — “This iTulla-Panthaka a long time 
ago was a young man of lionaros : while engaged in 
the acquisition of learning and soionco in the Takka- 
silii country, he attended on and supplied food to the 
teacher Disapamokkha, and received instruction from 
him for three montbs. Tlirough his excessive stupi- 
dity, however, ho failed to loam anything at aU. His 
master, grateful for tho care and attention wbieh his 
pupil bestowed on him in serving him and supplying 
all his wants, redoubled his efforts, hut all to no effect, 
At last, the youth, seeing that he could leam nothing, 

‘ Joy. 
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asked Ms teacher’s permission to leare. The master 
thinking Mmself much indebted to his pupil for Ms 
kindness to him, took him away into a forest to pre- 
sent him with a charm, and instructed him as follows : 
— “ G-ha^esi Ohaifesi kim kM:affa ? taya karmam aham 
^anami.^ Eepeat tMs charm constantly so as never to 
forget it. It will always provide you with a living. 
"Wherever you may happen to he, you have only to 
utter the charm.” 

On the young man’s return to Benares, he went to 
live with Ms parents. 

About this time the king of Benares, disguising 
Mmself, went out one Mght to discover whether the 
actions of his subjects were good or evil. Coming to 
the house of the young man who had learned the 
charm, he placed Mmself close up against the wall 
and began to Hsten. It happened that some tMeves 
having dug a mine in the space between tMs house 
and the next, were just about to rob the house. At 
tMs moment the young man who had returned from 
the Takkasila country awoke and began to recite the 
charm, “ Gha^esi Gha^esi kim karana ? tava karmam 
aham ymiami.” The tMeves as soon as they heard the 
charm, said, ‘‘TMs young naan has found us out,” and 
ran away. The king seeing the tMeves running away, 
and knowing that tMs was in conscq^uence of their 
hearing the charm, carefully noted the position of the 
young man’s house, and returned home. 

When daylight cam^, the king called some of Ms 
people, and told them to go to such a place and find 
out the young man who had returned firom the Takka-' 
sila country, and bring him to Mm. When they had 
’ "Why are you’ busy ? "Wby are you busy P I fajoinr your deeigu. 
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brouglit the young man before him, he said, '‘Young 
man, give mo the charm you "WBre repeating last 
night.” — “Take it, your Majesty,” he replied, and he 
recited it to the king, who repeated it till he knew it. 
After learning it the king gave him a present worth a 
thousand (pieces of gold), as a teacher’s fee. 

At this time the prime minister, having formed the 
design of taking the king’s life, went to his Majesty’s 
harbor and said to him, “ When you shave the king’s 
beard, take a very sharp razor and cut his throat. 
When I am king I will give you the post of prime 
minister.” Be made the barber a present worth a 
thousand [pieces of gold], and the man agreed to do it. 
Accordingly, after ho had soaked the king’s beard with 
perfumed water before shaving it, ho took the razor 
and was just going to cut his throat when at that 
moment, the king thinking of the charm, began to 
reeitc', “ Qha^osi, Gha/osi kim kara^a? tava karmam 
abam .(/anami.” The barber no sooner heard this 
than he said, “The king has discovered my inten- 
tion then he dropped the razor and fell trembling 
at the king’s foot The king exclaimed, “ Oh, you 
barber ! do you not know I am the king ?” — “Tour 
Majesty,” said the barber, “it was no plot of mine; 
the prime minister gave mo a present worth a thou- 
sand [pieces of gold] to cut your Majesty’s throat while 
I was shaving you ; it was ho who induced me to at- 
tempt it” The king said to himself, “ It is owing to 
this young man who taught me the charm, that my 
life has boon saved.” Then ho sont for tho prime min- 
istor and banished him from tho country, saying, 
“ Since you have plotted against my life, you can no 
longer live within my territory.” After tihis, he called 
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the young man who had given him the chaim, and 
maJdng him a very handsome present as an acknow- 
ledgment of his services, conferred on him the post of 
prime minister. 

That young man is now ZuUa-Panthaka, and the 
teacher Disapamokkha is now 1 the Para. 

When he had finished preaching the law, the whole 
of the assembly who listened to it were settled in the 
reward of Sotapatti. 


Ene op the Stoet of Zdela-Paethaka. 
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CHATTER VII. 

STORY OF THE PROBATIONER TISSA. 

On annthcT (xioasion Tam Tiikcsn, ■while residing in the 
('rotsiviiiia mmiastoiy, prfiached a discourse -witb refer- 
rnoo to the prohationor Tissa. 

In tht'i country of Rn^ugnha tlu'ro lived a Brahmin 
named Mahasona, who wtvs a friend of the Brahmin 
Yanga, the father of Sariputta. 

Saripiitta, taking pity on tho Brahmin Mahasena, 
came and stood at tho door of his house "vrith the in- 
tention of uSKTKtiiig him. Mahasona said to himself, 
“Hero is Sariputta, tlm son of my friend Vanga, who 
is evid(‘ntly waiting to rcceivo rico,^ and I have 
nothing of which I cfui make him an offering.” And 
ho wont and hid himscslf. 

One day, Mahasona went to a T/tu^ihi’s house 
and reooived a cloth and a cup of cow’s milk.® Then 
ho thought ho would, make an offering to Sariputta. 

‘ Xbo word rico used in tho tozt here and elsewhere means 
any kind of food offered to a priest, though its literal meaning is 
cooked rico. 

® Tho printed text and manuscript vary greatly here : the for- 
mer says, “ after prosonting grass ho receivod a cloth,” etc.; the 
latter says, “ Going to a TAu^fte’s house to obtain alms of food for 
the day, ho received,” cto. 
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Sariputta at that very moment, rising from the perfor- 
mance of Samapatti, was looking to see whom he 
should deliver, and knowing that Mahasena, having 
an offering to make, wished to come to him, he went 
to the Brahmin’s house and stood at the door. As 
soon as the Bra hmin saw him, he invited him to 
come up into his house and poured into his t^abet 
some rice cooked in milk. Sariputta, after taking 
half of the rice, closed his t^abet. The Brahmin 
said, “ Lord and master, save me in my life to come; 
give me no help in this life;” saying this, he poured 
the rest of the rice into the t^bet. Sariputta then 
ate the rice ; when he had finished, Mahasena made 
him an offering of a coarse cloth with this invocation, 
“ Lord and master, the law which you know may I 
also know.” Sariputta, after having preached the 
law, took his departure. 

The Brahmin Mahasena dying in natural course, 
became an embryo in the womb of one of the congre- 
gation of Sariputta in the Savatthi country. The 
young girl, from the day that she became pregnant, 
was very desirous to supply food to Sariputta and aU 
his priests, and to wear herself the tAingan,^ and to 
drink milk prepared as for priests, out of a golden cup. 
Now the girl wishing to wear the tAingan from the 
time that she was in the family-way, was the sign 
that the child in her womb would become a Eahan 
in the church. The girl’s parents, tbiukiTig that if 
their daughter wished to be a Eahan, it was in accord- 
ance with the sacred law, supplied Sariputta and his 
priests with cow’s milk, and dressing the girl in a 
tAingan, placed her after aU the priests, and gave 
' PrieBt’s garmentj 
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ter her share of the offering of milk in a golden 
cnp. 

At tho end of ten months she gave birth to a son. 
After tho hoy was washed, ho was laid upon a ooTer- 
Ict wortlj a hundred thousand (gold pieces). Sariputta 
was also invited, aud had food presented to him. The 
child, lying on tho coverlet and contemplating Sari- 
putta, thought to himself, “ This priest is my old 
teach or ; it is to him that I owe all this luxury. I 
must make him an offering.” 

At this moment tho parents, wishing to name the 
(iluld, took him up from the*, coverlet; but the child, 
wrapping his little finger in it, lifted it up with him. 
Tho parents triced to disengage his finger, but the 
child, retaining his hold of it, began to cry ; so they 
took liim up, coverlet and all, and laid him at the feet 
of my lord Sariputhi; the', (diild, dragging tho coverlet 
with his finger, placed it at Sariputtu’s foot. ‘Whon 
tin* (ihild’s parents saw this, thoy said to Sariputta, 
“ Lord and master, deign to accept tho coverlet which 
the child oft’urs you.” IIo ae(ioptod it. Then the 
parents said, “ Give u name to your disciple and he 
called tl»‘. child ‘ Tissa.’ 

On every occasion of their poiforming ceremonies 
for tho child, tho parents rogtdarly invited Sariputta, 
and supplied him with food. ‘Wum tho child was 
Hovon years old, his puremts dolivorcd him to Sari- 
putta, to ho made a llahaii. Sariputta, after teaching 
tho little hoy to repeat tho KamiuaW/iSina, made him a 
•p.iTinn For seven days tlio child’s parents made 
offerings of food to Sariputta, and the whole of his 
priests; after which they retired to thoir homo. 

On tho seventh day, tho probationer Tissa aooom- 
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paBied the Bahaas to the Savatthi country, to collect 
aims. As soon as they arrived there, the inhabitants 
came out to meet the young probationer, and made 
him an offering of five hundred Putzos*^ and five hun- 
dred rice-bowls. 

One day, going to the monastery where the proba- 
tioner resided, they made an offering of five hundred 
more putzos and five hundred more rice-bowls, so that 
when he was only seven years old he had a thousand 
putzos and a thousand rice-bowls these he presented 
to the Bahaas of the assembly. His acquiring all 
these things was the result of his having given a single 
coarse cloth and a cup of milk to Sariputta at the time 
that he was the Brahmin Mahasena. From that day 
the probationer was always called Pintfapatika® Tissa. 

One night, when it was very cold, the probationer, 
going to the monastery to perform his duties, saw the 
Bahans warming themselves at a fire. “My masters,” 
said he, “ why do you warm yourselves at a fire ?” 
— “ Probationer,” they replied, “ we are warming our- 
selves because it is so cold.”® — “ If you are cold,” said 
he, “wrap yourselves in coverlets.” The Bahans re- 
joined, “Probationer, you alone have power and can 
procure these things. "Where can we get coverlets 
firom?” — “If this be so,” replied the probationer, 
“ those of my masters ‘who widi for coverlets, follow 
me.” Hearing this, because they wanted to wrap them- 
selves in coverlets, a thousand Bahans followed behind 
a probationer who was only seven years old. 

* A waist-clotli of abDut 4 yards long and wide, of silk nr 
ootison. The national drese of the Burmese. 

* He who lives on alms. . See Burnouf, Introduction, p. 800. 

^ Fires dre not properly allowed within monasteries in Burmah. 
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The prohationcET, tahing with him the thousami 
Eahans, went outside of the city, and as he visitei 
hoxise after house, the inhabitants as seen as they saw 
him, feeling the strongest aifection for him^ presented 
him with 500 coverlets. When he returned within 
tlie city, a wealthy T/iu?'Ae was selling coverlets in the 
bazaar. The slave who watched the shop went to his 
master and said, “ Here is a probationer coming with 
500 coverlets ; hide yours, - master.” The TAuMe 
said, “ Does tlio probationer take thorn when they are 
given to him, or docs ho take them without their being 
givtm to liini ? ” — “ ITc) talccs them when they are 
given,” repli(«l the slave. — “Very good, then,” said 
tho T/iutAo, “ if so, do not hide them ; lot them be.” 
Tlio novice, with tb(< thousand Eahans, arrived at the 
place whore tho coverlets wore spread out. The 
T/iUJ!/iO who owned thorn no sooner saw the novioe 
than ho lovod hint as his own son, and made him an 
offuring of 500 of tho coverlets, making this invoca- 
tion, “ Lord and master, tho law which you know may 
I also know !” Tlio novioo preached to him the law 
of Annmodana.* 

Thus, tliis young probationer, obtaining in a single 
day a thousand coverlets, presented thorn to the thou- 
ssind Eahans. Prom this time, they gave the novioe 
tlio name of Kambalara Tissa.® It was in consequence 
of liis having made an offering of a coverlet to my 
lord Siiriputta on tho occasion of his giving him the 
namnn of Tissji, ou tlio Bovonth day after his birth, that 
when ho was seven years old ho received a thousand 
coverlets. 

Therefore Eura Taken preached, “Beloved Eahans, 
1 Joy, » Who proeww eoTBpleUi. 
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offerings made to the priesthood, though they he but 
small, are rewarded as if they were large. Large 
offerings receive still more excellent rewards.” 

The probationer, after learning the Kamma^^Aana 
from Para TaJten, went away and resided in a tem- 
porary monastery at a distance of 120 yoyanas. 
There, during the whole three months of the Lent, 
he practised the repetition of the Hamma^^^ana, and 
reached the stage of a Bahanda. 


End op the Stoet op the Peobatioeeb Tissa. 
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STORY OF MiVIlAKiVTl’lNA-THERA. 

On ancitlK^i’ occasion, Paafi. Taken, residing in the 
6'etavunsi, monastery, prt^aolied the following discourse 
on the Hul)j(ict f)f the priest Muliakuppina : — 

At a place not fjir from IJenares there Uyed a thou- 
santl weavons. At that time a tliousand Pa/fc/teka- 
Budflhas,' who had heon residing for eight months 
at Ilimavanla, eumo to the weavers’ village. "When 
the h<‘ad man of th(< weavers’ village saw thePafcfceka- 
Huddhas, Im invitc-d them to come on the following 
day to r«‘<!(«ive oUerings of riee. The Pa^/teka-Buddhas 
ac<jepi(‘(l the invitation. The head-weaver then went 
round tlu? village saying that he had invited the Paft- 
/«ika-Buddhus, and that every house was to entertain 
one priest each. The villagers did as they had been 
dirciotod, and the PaftAeka-Buddhas, after receiring 
their rice, preached the law to them. The weavers 
then invited tlwnn to reside with them during the 
whole of tlio tlireo months’ Lent, and, the invitation 
being accepted, every weaver built one monastery 
apiece for the whole thousand, and each supplied one 
of them with food and all ho roq.uired. 

? A sami-Buddha. 
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Wlien Lent vas OTer, the weavers made an offering 
to them of a thousand pntzos^ for tAingans,® After 
ma]dng this pious offering, when they died, they be- 
came inhabitants of the TavatinsaNat-oountry; having 
enjoyed all the luxury of the Nats, they appeared 
in the time of the Para Taken Xassapa among the 
TAugyues® of Benares. The head-weaver was the son 
of the head TAugyue ; the other weavers were all sons 
of TAugyues, and their wives daughters of TAugyues, 
and they were aU married to one another. 

One day, when Para Taken !Kassapa was preaching 
the law, the TAugyues went into the enclosure of the 
monastery to hear him. "While they were there, it 
began to rain heavily. Many people who were rela- 
tions of the teacher were inside the building, but the 
TAuygnes, not being his relations, got wet through. 
They were very much ashamed, and deliberating 
among themselves, resolved to erect an extensive 
monastery. The head-weaver put down a thousand 
[pieces of gold), and the others five hundred each. 
Then they erected a large and splendid monastery with 
a thousand spires. This they presented as a grand 
offering to Kassapa Para Taken and all his Bahans. 
At the same time the wife of the head-weaver pre- 
sented as an offering to the Para Taken a putzo 
worth a hundred thousand (pieces of gold), which she 
had placed on a .bouq[uet of L^tsarue-blossoms Tnaking 
this invocation: “Lord and master, in my future 
states of existence, may I resemble the blossom of 

' Waist-doth of the laity. 

® Fiiests’ gacments. 

® Same as TAu^Ae, the wealthy class. 
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the L^tsarue ! ' imd may I be called Ajiq^a ! ” Kas- 
sapa Para Takoa said, “Darakama, it shall be ful- 
filled according to your prayer.” 

When the T/mgyufea, leaving that state of existence, 
died, they appeared in the Nat country. In the tima 
of the Paril Taken Grotama, after dying and leaving 
the Nat country, they appeared in the country of 
Kukkuvati. The head-weaver bccamo ICirig Maha- 
kappiwa, his wife was the daughter of the great king 
of the Sakota® country ; owing to her resemblance to 
the bhissom of Letsaruo, she was called the Princess 
AnoyFi. Wlien she gi’ow up she bccamo the wife of 
King MaliTikappina. The other weaver’s were all 
sons and daughters of gr(^at nobles ; and when they 
wore old enough, tlujybocumo the husbands and wives 
of each other. 

King Muhakappiua, caij eying all the luxury of 
royalty, began to say to himself, “ I am a king, but 
I can neither 8C(5 nor hear of the threo jewels.”* Hav- 
ing a great hjngiug for thorn, ho sent off one day four 
of his nobles on horsoback from tire four sides of his 
city, tolling thorn to g(» two or throo yoyanas and 
SCO if thoy could gather airy tidiirgs of Para, the law, 
and tiro priesthood. Tho nobles, however, came back 
without having procured airy intelligence. 

One day, while tho king, mounted on horseback, was 
amusing j^rasolf in the garden attended by a thousand 
nobles, there camo by five hundred merchants from 
the country of Savatthi. Tho king adijcd whence they 
oamo, and when ho was told they came from Savatthi, 

I A speoies of nettle. 

s The dty of AyodhySL, or ancient Oude. 

* Buddha, the lav, and the priests. 
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he mq[mrel if there waa any news in their country. 
The merchants replied, “Tour Majesty, the jewel is 
there, the Para. The Mng, whose heart on hearing 
this was filled with faith and love, said to them, “ I 
will present you with a hundred thousand (gold 
pieces). Is there any further nows?” — “The jewel, 
the law, is there,” they repHed. The king, moved 
with love and joy at this intelligence, added a present 
of another himdred thousand, and asked them if they 
had any more intelligence. They said, “There is 
the jewel, the priesthood.” The king; on hearing 
this, again increased his present by a hundred thou- 
sand more. Then he said to his nobles, “I will go 
to the place where are to bo found the jewel, the Para ; 
the jewel, the law; and the jewel, the priesthood. I 
shall not return to my city, but shall go and become a 
Eahan in the society of Para Taken.” The nobles 
said, “Tour Majesty, we will all go with you and 
become Eahans.” Then the king wrote on a loaf of 
gold and gave it to the merchants ; the writing was 
this: “To the queen, from King Mahakappina. I 
am going to become a Eahan with Para Taken in the 
Savatthi country. My queen, remain here and enjoy 
all the happiness and luxury of the royal power.” He 
also sent this message to her: “I have offered as an 
acknowledgment to these merchants three hundred 
thousand (pieces of gold) ; give^ it to them.” The 
king, with his thousand nobles, then set off on their 
journey. 

Para Taken, on that ^y at daybreak, was looking 
out to see who was worthy of deliverance. Seeing 
that King Mahakappina and his thousand nobl^ would 
become Bahandas, he went out. to meet him like the 
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iTakravarti king going to meet the kings owning the 
subordinate villages. After travelling twenty yo^anas, 
ho shipped at the foot of a banyan-tree on the bank of 
the Aandapa river, omitting from his person six daz- 
zling rays of glory. 

Eiug Maliiikappina, continuing his journey, came 
to a river. “ "Wlnit liver is tins ? ” ho asked, “Your 
Majesty, this is the Avai’aiX7«a river,” they replied. 
“Wliat is the depth and width of it?” he asked. 
They told liim: “ One gavyiiti* deep, and two gavyutis 
wide.” — “Are then', any boats on tliis river?” ho 
asked. They said, “ Tlurns are none.” Then the king 
said, “Nobles! our G'xistenco is but birth, old age, 
and doath”: we have (ioitio on account of Pai'a Taken, 
let the water bear us firmly.” Then, fixing their 
■minds steadily on the virtues <if Pai'a Taken, they 
went ou to the water on their horses and began to 
ernss. The surface of the water became like a stone 
slab, not oven the Jioofs of their horses were wotted. 

After Iving Mahakappinu with his thousand nobles 
had nuiclicd the opiiosito shore, they came to another 
river. “ "What river is this ? ” asked the king. The 
nobles answered, “This is the Nilavaha river.” — 
“ Wliat is the width and depth of this river ? ” ho asked, 
“Half a yii^iua wide, and as much deep,” they re- 
plied, “Are there any boats on this river ? ” ho asked. 
They replied, “There are none.” The king said, “If 
that be so, our existence is but birtEI^ old ago, and death; 
reflecting on the virtues of tlio Law, lot the water bear 
us firmly.” Tlien ft.ving thoif minds steadily on the 
virtues of the Law, the king and liis thousand nobles 
Bteppod on to the water on their horses. The surface 
' A little more than three miles. 
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of the water became like a stone slab, and not even the 
hoofs of their horses were wetted. 

After reaching the opposite shore they prooeedei 
onwards and came to another river. “ What river is 
this ? ” asked the king. The nobles replied, “ This is 
the £andapa river.” — What is the width and depth 
of it?” he asked. The nobles answered, ‘'Ayoyana 
both in width and depth.” — “Are there any boats 
on this river,” he asked. They replied, “There are 
none.” The king said, “If this be so, nobles, our 
existence is but birth, old age, and death ; reflecting 
on the virtues of the priesthood, let the water bear us 
firmly.” rising their minds steadily on the virtues 
of the priesthood, they stepped on to the water on their 
horses. The surface of the water became like a stone 
slabj not even the hoofs of their horses were wetted.^ 

The king after crossing the JEandapa river pro- 
ceeded on his journey, and came near a banyan-tree. 
Seeing that the branches and leaves were shining Hke 
gold, the king said to himself, “ This brillianoy is not 
that of the sun or moon; it must be the glory of 
Para Taken.” So saying he got off his horse, and 
advancing with his eyes flxed on the sacred rays, he 
beheld Para Taken’ at the foot of the banyan-tree; 
when ho saw him, he did homage to him and remained 
at a respeetful distance. Para Taken preached the 
law to King Mahakappina, and established him in 
the reward of Sotapatti. 

The king and his thousand nobles having become 

Sotapans asked permi^ion to enter the priesthood. 

« 

^ The above is a good speciDien of ths tedious reiteration often 
found in works of this kind. 
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Pava Taken kogan to look, saying to himself, “ These^ 
people arc possessed of great power and glory, will 
they hoconie wcai'crs of the T/mbet and T/iingan?” 
Then he saw that King Mahilkappina had formerly, 
when ho was a weaver, made an ofibring of a T/<in- 
gan to a thousand Pa/tftekabuddhas, and that in the 
time of the Piu’ii Kassupa ho had made an offering of 
twenty tliousand T/nngans to twenty thousand Eahans. 
Extending both his sacred hands, ho called to them, 
“ Come, llahaiis ! in order to teminato all stifforing, 
be earnest in pei-forining good deeds.” Eocoming 
Eahanchis with the <'ight iniostly utimsils, they flow 
np into the sky, and iilighting at the sawed foot of 
Para Taken, nnnained in adoration. 

Tim inorolmnls enten-ing tlu^ city of Kxildkuvati pro- 
scented theinselvccs Indore Queen Anoya, and said to 
her, “ King Mahilkappina and his thousand nobles 
have gone away to hoeomo llahans with Parii Taken; 
he diroetK your Majesty to remain in the enjoyment of 
the royal power, and has instructed us to ask from your 
Majc'sty a present of three hundred thousand.” Queen 
Anoyii. said, “Erotlu'rs, why did King Mahilkappina 
give my brothers three hundred tlumsand?” The 
merchujits replied, “ IDiaring that tfioro was the jewel, 
the Para, he gave us a hundred thousand ; hearing tliat 
there was the jewel, the law, ho gave us a hundred 
thousand ; and hearing that tliero was tiro jewel, the 
priesthood, ho gave us a hundred thousand.” The 
(piecu, saying, “The Parii, tlie law, and the priest- 
hood are indeed the three jewels,” made thomorohants 
a present of nine Iftindrcd thousand (pieces of gold). 

' Thu nmnuBcript lias "will tlioBO pouplu become -wearers of 
the 2>(iwcrful and gluriouB TAabut and TAingan ?” 
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Tie queeu said to the wiyes of the thousand nobles, 
“Kmg Mahakappiua has gone away to become a 
Eahan with Para Taken, I shall therefore likewise go 
and become a Eahan with Para Taken.” The wives of 
the nobles said, “ We also will go with you and be- 
come Eahans with Para Taken.” 

Queen Ano^a with the thousand wives of the 
nobles riding in caniages, started, off on their journey. 
When they came to the three rivers, thinking steadily 
upon, and fixing their faith in the virtues of the Para, 
the law, and the priesthood successively, they went on 
to the water in their carriages ; the surface of the 
water became like a stone slab, and not even the edges 
of the wheels wore wotted. After crossing the three 
rivers they came to the banyan-tree ; when they saw 
Para Taken they did homage to liim, and remaining 
at a respectM distance, said to him, “Lord and 
master, the great King Mahilkappina and his thou- 
sand nobles have gone away to become Eahans with 
my lord the Para., where aro they now ? ” Para 
Taken replied, “You will soe them tooctly, stay hero 
one moment.” Then he preached the law to Queen 
Ano^il and her companions. The queen and the 
nobles’ wives •aU became Sotapans. The queen asked' 
permission to become a Eahan. Poi’a Taken preaehed 
the law which extends (the truth). The queen and 
the thousand nobles’ wives became Eahans. Then 
Para Taken showed them the priest Mahakappiua 
and his companions ; and the queen and her attend- 
ants when they saw them, did homage to themj saying, 
“My lords, you have reached the state of Eahandas, 
let us also become Eahandamas.’”' Paying hbmago 
' Temale kahauda. 
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to Parfi Taken they Logged Mm to confer on tLem the 
eouditiou of IMLandsm. rarii, Taken gave them into 
the oluirgo of the Tlahandama irpijaravaw??^, who om- 
ployo.d tlicm in tlu'ir duties as Eahans, and they all 
Locarno Eahtuidanuis. 


Exd tni' urn Sxouv op Mailveappina-thbba. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

STORY OP THE PROBATIONER PAiVDITA. 

On oho oocasioii. Para Taken nrliilc residing in the 
G'etavana monastery preached the following diseonrso 
on the subject of tho novice Pa»<fita : — 

In former times, when the Pai-a Taken Kassapa 
attended by twenty thousand Rahans camo to Benares, 
tho people of tho country entertained them hospitably 
and provided for their wants. The Para Taken 
preached as follows : “ In this country some people 
make offerings of their own goods, but they do not- 
incite others to do so ; these, in whatever state they 
may hereafter be, have abundance of wealth, but they 
lack relations and attendants. Some people iacito 
others, but make no offerings themselves ; these, in 
whatever state they may hereafter be, have numerous 
relations and attendants, but they lack wealth. Some 
people make offerings of their own goods and also 
incite others ; these, in whatever state they may here- 
after be, have abundance of wealth and numerous 
relations and slaves.” 

A Baraka,^ after listening to this discourse invited 
Para Taken to receive an offering of a repast on the 

' Bupporfer of the priesthood. * 
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clay. Having first laid down his own money 
lie iueitod tho others, saying, “ O townsmen, to-morrow 
I sun gding to provide rara Taken with food. Lot each of 
yon siihinit a wintten statement mentioning how many 
of the Hahans of Para Taken you can supply witii 
food.” Aetiordijigly, the inhabitants submitted written 
statenu'iitK separately, one engaging to supply with 
food a liunch’t'd, another fifty, another ten, another 
live'. Among them was a very poor cky-labourcr named 
JVlahndiita, who, when ho was urged to contribute, sub- 
mitled his written engagennent to supply one priest. 
On hiH return honu'- he. said to his wife, “Mother P tho 
inhiihitants of the city ar(s going to make offerings of 
food to-morrow to tho Para Taken Kiissapa and tho 
twenty thousand jn'iestH, and have simt in lists to the 
Uahans.” His wihs said, “Very good, it is bocauso 
w<' hav(! ne.V(‘r made suiy olferings that wo axe so 
poor.” 

The husband and wife then went out to work for 
' hir<(. Tho inau w’l'ut to a T/ni/Zio’s house and split 
firewori<l, singing veuy i»loasuntly all the time ho was 
at. work. Th(} T/mZ/a;, phsised at tho quantity of fire- 
wood he. had split, saicl to him, “llo ! you Mahaiuta, 
you have, split a gnsat deal of firewood; what makes 
you sing so happily over your work ? ” IIo replied, 
“My lord T/m/Ae, I am happy bceauso I have sent in 
a written engagonumt to supidy food to one Kahan 
to-mon*ow from my day’s wagt^s.” The T/mZAo, pleased 
with hiiri, guves him cught Kunsas® of NamatMo® rioo. 
Maliudntu’s wife also went to a T/mZ/to’s wife to work 

An iiilctrjcfjUoii nf a«toinBlunont or distress. 

^ A Kitmll nbout onuugh fur one meal. 

t)uo kind rico» 
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for hire, and when the lady gave her rice to pound, 
she exerted herself diligently, singing all the while 
over her task. The T7iu#Ae’s wife said to her, ‘‘Why 
do you sing so pleasantly while you pound the rice ? ” 
She repKed, “My lady T/ru^/iema, I am rejoicing be- 
cause to-morrow I am going to provide food for a holy 
Kahan.” TheTAu^Aema, pleased with her, gave her a 
Eunsa, of EamatMe rice, a ladle-full of butter, a cup 
of curdled milk, and a suitable quantity of chiliB and 
onions. The husband and wife arose early on the 
following morning, and Mahaduta went to collect 
herbs. A fisherman, hearing him singing pleasantly 
as he was gathering the herbs, said to him, “ What 
makes you sing so pleasantly as you gather the 
herbs?” He replied, “I sing while I gather them, 
because my heart is so full of love since I am going 
to present food to a Eahan.” The fisherman was so 
pleased with him that he brought out fourNgagyings' 
which he had buried in the sand, and gave them to 
him. 

In the morning, at daybreak, Fara Taken, looking 
to see who was worthy of deliverance, observed 
Mahaduta. Then he went into the Glandhakufi build- 
ing- . 

Mahaduta took the fish home and cooked them very 
carefully. 

The Sakka king, inspired by affection for Mahaduta, 
and knowing that Para Taken was going to Mahaduta’s 
house to receive an offering of food from him, dis- 
guised himself as a traveller, and, going to hisjhouse, 
said to him, “ 0 Mahaduta I let me join with you in 

^ Name of a fisb — speciBs of carp. 

® The king of the Nats. ' * 
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tlio offering, find share its reward.” Mahaduta agreed 
to share it, saying, “Join with me.” Then the 
Saklca king laid out the rieo and all the other pro- 
visions, and imparted to them the exquisite flavour of 
the Nuts ; after this, he said, “ Mahaduta, go and 
invito the Eahan who has boon appointed to you 
aficordiug to your written agreement.” Mahaduta 
wcnit and said to the rcgisti'iu*, “ Give me the 
Ihihan appointed to mo according to my written agree- 
ment.” The r<*gisir.ir said, “I forgot to put you 
ill the list, and all the Ilahims arc now provided for.” 
Jlahiidiila, in great distress, burst into tears. Then the 
r<‘gis(rar said to liiin, “ Puiii, Taken has just gone in 
at the door of the. Gandhakn^ building, follow him, 
and give him an invitation.” ^nm king, the ministers, 
chiefs, T/ni//iOH, and others, thinkingMahaduta a beggar, 
said to him, Oh, youMidiadrila, he has not yet taken 
his reitasi, how can any oUc'i’ing of alms bo made to 
you now V Go away.” Mahildfita said, “I am going in 
hi do lioiiiagc to Para Taken;” then laying his head 
on the sill of the. door of the Oandhukmfl building, and 
doing homage to Para Taken, ho said, “ Lord and 
mush'i*, in this country there is ho one so miserable as 
I ; liavc pity on uio and help m(>.” Para Taken, 
opening the door of the Gandlmkufl building, gave 
his sacred t/r.ibct to Mahadnta, who, carrying it on his 
shouhUT, wont out just us if ho liad obtained all the 
wealth and power of the /Tiikravarti king. The king, 
the hoir-apiiaretit, the ministers, and all the others, said 
to Maliadfita, “ t) Mahruluta, take a thousand (pieces of 
gold), and. give mo the t/mbet; you are a poor man, 
take the money.’’ So saying, thoy all camostly en- 
treated him, oUbriug him five liundi’ed each, and a 
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thousand each. But Mahaduta, saying, “ What shall I 
do with money ? ” would not giye up the tAabet, and 
took it away with him. Though the king himself en- 
deavoured to persuade him, he would not give up the 
t/mbet, but carried it off. Neither the king nor any 
one else dared to take by force the sacred tAabet which 
Para Taken had given with his OAvn sacred hand. 
The king, saying to himself, “ Mahaduta is a poor man, 
where can he get proper rice or provisions for an offer- 
ing; so, when he has nothing to offer, I will take 
the tAabet and give Para Taken an invitation.’’ With 
this design he followed Para Taken to Mahaduta’s 
house, whore the Sakka king, after arranging the rico 
and the other provisions, had prepared a place for the 
Para Taken. 

Mahaduta, when Para Taken, accepting his invita- 
tion, arrived at his house, told him to enter. Mahaduta’s 
house was so low that no one could go into it without 
stooping. Now 'Para Takens never bow their heads 
to enter a house. Accordingly, as Para Taken entered 
the house, the earth sank down and he went in. The 
roof of the house also roso up. Such is the power 
of Paras. On taking their departure, the ground and 
the house become as before. Para Taken, therefore, 
entering Mahaiuta’s house erect, went to the placo 
prepared for him. The king also entered the house, 
and, occupying a suitable plaqe, said to Mahaduta, 
“Mahliduta, when I asked you for the sacred t/jabet 
you would not give it to me. Now, where are the rice 
and other provisions to offer to Para Taken ? Show 
them to me.” The Sakka king uncovered the vessels 
containing the rice, cow’s milk, and other provisions ; 
and the fragrance ikey ezhaled was so intense that it 
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ptirfuniofl tho -wliole country. Tlie king, soeing the 
rico, milk, butter, and other provisions, exclaimed, 
“Never before bavo I scon food so full of fragrance ! ” 
Thou, thinlcing that his prcscnco would displease Ma- 
liii.duta, and bo a constraint upon him, he made obeis- 
ance to I’ara Taken, and took his departure. 

Tho Sakka king presented tho provisions to Para 
Taken. I’arii Taken, when ho had finished his repast, 
pHfached llus Anumedana law and wont away; and 
'Mahadilta a()0(jin]>anicd him mth tho sacred t/iabot on 
liis slioulder. The Sakka king, after going part of 
tho way with thorn, rotunuKl to Mai liidiita’s house, and 
SIS ho stood outsid(^ at tho door sind looked up to the 
sky, thoro fell a rain of the seven jijwols: Mahadiita’s 
house was sofilled with gold tuid silver that there was not 
evi«i room for anyone to go into it; all the water-pots, 
baskets, and utensils ol‘ (tvery desuription wore filled 
with it. Mahadniu’s wifi', unable to get into tho house 
ibr the gold and silvo-r, had to remain outsidqwith her 
litt.h< boy. 

Slahaiirita, after taking back tho sacred t/mbot, ro- 
tunu'^l home. On his arrival, sooing his wife and 
little hoy on tho outer platform ‘ ol’ the house, said, 
“ Mothei', why do you stay on the outer platform ; 
tho Huu is very hot.” Itis wife replied, “Mahaduta, 
tho whole house is so filled with gold and silver 
and jewels Unit wo cantiot stop there witli any comfort, 
so we are staying outside.” Mahiiduta, seeing that this 
was the rtssult of t,h(» offering ho had made that day, 
wtiiit to tho king and said to him, “Your Majesty, 
my house is filled with gold and silver and jewels; 

Tliitt Ib auuucuvoroJ pUtforin, farming tlm oatrancetaaBur- 
lucBu hauBC. 
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deign to accept them.” The king thought to himself, 
“The offering made only to day to Para Taken has 
already terminated in its result. I must see this gold 
and silyer and jewels.” Then he despatched a thousand 
carts for the treasure, and had it aU piled up before 
him ; the heap was as high as the top of a palmyra- 
tree. The king said to the inhabitants, “Is there 
such a treasure as this in the country ? ” and they re- 
plied, “There is not.” Then the king gave Mahaduta 
all the treasure, together with the insignia of a 
TkatliB. 

Mahaduta, after attaining the rank of a T^uiS^e, asked 
the king to give him some land to build a house on, 
and the king made over to him the site of the house of 
a former TAuifAe. Mahaduta, after having a q[uantity 
of wood and bamboos cut and stored ready for build- 
ing his house, had the site cleared, digging up all the 
bushes and levelling the inequalities. In the oourso 
of this work they came upon a large number of pots 
of gold, aU with their brims touching each other so 
numerous that the whole of his land was full of them. 
The king, when he heard of this, said to him, “ Maha- 
duta, this is owing to your great glory ; you alone take 
them.” Mahaduta, when ho had finished building his 
house, during seven whole days supplied Para Taken 
and all his Eahans with provisions, and made them 
magmficent offerings. After performing numerous 
good works he died, and his next existence was in the 
country of the Nats. 

During the whole interval between two Paras, 
Mahaduta lived in the enjoyment of all the luxuries 
of the Nats. Leaving the Nat country on his death, 
in the time of this most excellent Para Gqtimia, hel 



04 . BTJDDIIAGIIOSJIA’s PAE.UBLES. 

l)(‘<jamo an cmlnyo of the family of Sariputta in the 
Siivatthi country. 

The T/iuiJ/io’s daughter, from the day that she became 
lircgiiiuit,' had a great longing to cat Ngagying fish 
and rice. The reason of her having this longing was 
that she was desirous of malcing an oflbring of some 
Ngagyiiig fish and rico to Sariputta and the Eahans. 
SliCi also wished to wear a puteo dyed in phanyl,® and, 
reinainiiig in tin' lowest position among all the Eahans, 

('at of tlu', Ngagying fish and rice. Her parents 
acein’dingly made an oflering of Ngagying fish to 
Sariputta; and, ilrc'ssing her in a putzo dyed with 
plianyi suppliial h<'.r with a])orti()n of the priests’ rioo 
uiul Ngiigying fish in u golden cup. After having 
('at(!n in this way, sins felt contt'.nted. The reason of 
h(.'r thus (h'siring to wc'tir tins t/dngnn and partake of 
th(( jirii'sts’ food was that her unhorii child was des- 
tiiK'd to h(U)onui a Eahau of the lioly church. 

Alter the laps('- of t(m months tho young girl gave 
hirtji to a boy. Bho. invitc'.d Bai'iputta to como and 
name tlm child; and, uft<!r regaling him with rico, she 
said to him, “ My lord Sariputta, (Uign to bestow a 
iiumo on your disciiile..” My lord Silriputta named 
tho child J’uKw/ita. When tho child Pa^irfita was seven 
years old, he hccamo a Eahan with Sariputta ; and his 
panmts, on the o(!casi(»n of his entering on his proba- 
tion, inude ofi'ci’ings of rico for seven whole days. On 
the eighth day, when my lord Sariimtta took the pro- 
bationer I’a^ffita into tho village with him, tho boy, 
on tho road (seeing) a labourer digging a ditoh, an 
tuTow-makor straightening his arrows over a fire, a car- 

‘ With tho former Mahiidrita. 

* Bomo kiud of dye, probably of a yoUow colour. 
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penter cutting ■woodwith an adze, acquired the Kamma- 
^^/^ana/ Then he asked S^putta to let him go back 
to the monastery ; when Sariputta told him he might 
go back if he wished, he said, Lord and master, if 
you bring me any offerings of food bring me some 
Ngagying fish.” My lord Sariputta said, “Proba- 
tioner, where is any Mgagying fish to be procured ?” 
The probationer replied, “Though it cannot be pro- 
cured through the glory of my lord and master, it can 
be obtained through my glory.” The probationer 
then went to my lord Sariputta’s monastery, and con- 
centrating the wisdom that was in him, and medita- 
ting on his own pondition, employed himself in repeat- 
ing the law of the Eahans.® The Sakka king made 
the Xatnlokapala Nats keep watch. They kept at a 
distance all the discordant sounds of birds and beasts. 
The Nat of the moon and the Nat of the sun kept 
the sun and moon waiting ; the Sakka king himself 
kept guard at the door of the building. The proba- 
tioner Fa^efita, in the morning, before he had taken 
food, meditating on his state, obtained the reward of 
Anagami. When Sariputta came to the house of his 
relations, they made him stay inside the house, and 
gave him Ngagying fish to eat ; and after washing 
the tAabet, fiUel it again with similar provisions. 
Smputta, thinking the probationer must be hungry, 
made liaste to go to him. 

At this time Para Taken, after finishing his morn- 
ing repast, looking to soe whether the probationer 

^ This passage is obscure, both in the printed text and manu- 
script, which differ from each other here. 

* This passage is also obscure, text and manuscript differing 
widely. 
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l’a« Jita ■would liccomo a Eahanda tefore taking food, 
and st'cing tliat ho -would, eouceived this project: 
“ Sariputta is hastening -with food to tho probationer ; 
botbro ho smives I will go and post myself at the 
door, and will ask Sariputta tho questions ; tho proba- 
tioner Pa;/c/ita, hearing them from within, will become 
a llaliauda.” Parii Taken accordingly was stand- 
ing at tbo door of tho buildmg when Sariputta arrived. 
JIo asked him, “What have you brought 1” — “Lord 
and maslur,” rtqiliod Sariputta, “I have brought 
Icxid.”- '“ To whut docs food conduct?” he continued. 
“To tlui Henwition (»f happiiioss,” ho replied. “To 
wlmt d'lestlio Koiisjition of happiness conduot ?” — “An 
object of sciiiHc,” h<» an.swe!rod. “ To what docs the 
(tbject of souse oonduct?” ho aslasd. “Tho act of 
fci'ling,” h(i rcplicsd,^ 

The, niosiniiig of those questions is this: when a 
hmigiy man eats, as soon as hc» is full, a fooling of 
happiness is produeod, and his person is beautified. ■ 

When Parii. Taken had asked tln^so four questions, 
and the probationer from within tho building had 
hesird tho law as revealed in the replies given to them 
hy Sariputta, he r(au!hed the stage of a Eiihanfla pos- 
H(‘SH<!d <»f intuit iv(» knowlodge. Then Para Taken 
said, “ Sariputta, let tlio prohationor eat,” Sariputta 
went tip to tho doer of the building and made a noise. 
Tho probutioniir came to tlio door, and taking the 
t/iabet, put it down, and began to fim Sariputta. Sari- 
putta said, “ ProlHitiunor, eat your rice then ho ate 
tho ricn and Ngagying fish. 

In this way a prohationor for tho priesthood, only 
scfvon years of ago, boenmo a Bahanda. 

' Almoeis all this is omitted in the manusoript. 
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The Sakka 'K'iTig dismissed again on their course the 
Nat of the Sim and the Nat of the moon, and relieved 
from their 'watch the four jSatiilokapala Nats. 

On the completion of this disoorirse the whole as- 
sembly was established in the reward of Sotapatti. 


Em) OF THE Stobt of THE Pbobahoeeb TAJmXJi. 
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CEAPTEr. X. 

Tirn STOUr ok KIH.VrjOT.VMI. 

Para TakriV, wliilo ht? win Ktuyiiipf iti tlici <7t*tavana 
in<»TiaHt(!i*y in tlic SEvutllii oouiitiy, thu 

following (liHooumi on tlu> Kubjoot of Kisagotanii : — 
In tlio Hilvultlii country Ihorti waw u 'IV/u///o wli«> 
wuH worth f<tur hundred luillioim. One (lay all tla^ 
woaltli in hiH house liirtu'd into ehareoal. The T/ni//a*, 
aeeiug tliis, was so wrelelusl Hiat hi‘ ndawd foo<l un<l 
took tt» hirt hod. A friend of his, ])aying him a visit, 
wuang the miserahle expn'UKiiJti of his faw, aHked him 
why he wuk so wretelied, and ho told him that Im was 
niiserahlo Imu-uuso all Ins wealth had ht*ein fihangeil int,o 
ohar(!<ial. His friend, who was also a T/mf/a*, fasting 
that tliis laid happenod to him lassmso h(t was not 
worthy of his wtsilth, wiid to him, “>!y friend 
T4u//fo, laivono anxiftty about this; T know a plan; 
will you do as I direct?” The T/mMe wild, “I. 
‘will.” — “ Thou,” Hsiid his friend, “spread sonm mats 
in tho hasatar, and pile up tipon tluan all yotir wealtlt 
that liiifl turncid into ohui'coul, and pretend Ut ho 
traffttsking in it. Pooplo sooing tlm heap will say to 
you, ‘0 you T/m//<o, ovory ono elso soils <jlothw, 
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tobacco,^ oil, honey, and treacle; why do yon sell 
cluircoal?"’ Then you reply to them, ‘I am selling 
my goods.’ If any one say to yon, ‘ Why do you 
sell so imich gold and silv(‘i*?’ ssiy to them, ‘Bring 
it to nits ; ’ tlmn takts what they hring in their hand, 
and in your luiud it will hocomo gold and silver. If 
the person hts a w'oman, marry her to your son ; and 
making over to her the four hundred millions of your 
property make ust* of whatever she shall give you. 
If it ho a man, many your daughtc'r to him, and 
making over Hits property to him, make use of what 
lus shall give you.” 

ThoTAu//i(s, follow’iug his friend’s instructions, spread 
soint* mats in tluf haxuar, and ]>iling u])ou tlunu a largo 
lu'up of his property which was lunie.d into ehart;oul, 
preteiwhsl to ho soiling it. Some ])eople, setfiug it, 
said, “Why does ho sell ohurcour;:”’ Just at this 
time a young girl mimod KisTigotami, who was woiihy 
to 1)0 the ownor of the property, and who having 
lost iKith her parouts was in a wretched condition, 
happoimd to coino to the hassaar on some husiness. 
Whon she sjiw tho luaip, she said, “ My lord TAu/Ao, 
all tho js'oph* s)tll (dotlx'S, t<)huftco, oil, honey, and 
tnuKjlo ; how is it that you pile up gold and silver for 
sale V ” Tim IViu/Ao said, “Madam, giv<i me that gold 
and silver.” KisagotiJm!, tsUting up a handful of it, 
hrmight it t-o him ; what tho young girl hud in hor 
hand no snM)uor touciw'd tho TAu/Ao’s hand than it 
bjKJanw gold and silvfir. The TAu/Ao married tho girl 
to his son, and having doUvorod over to lusr tho whole 

* Tbo BuratCNO woni rMidcFAd hvro "tobMco'* tnesuB otio 
*' drug! ” or “ pigmontv ” of vaj kind. 

nZ 
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of the four hundred millions of his property, mudo use 
daily of tlio gold and silver which sho gav(‘ him. 

Some time after this, KisSgotami heeamo in the 
family way, and when the ten months wore wnn- 
idftted, gave hirth to a son. When th(i hoy was able 
to walk by himself, ho died. The young girl, in her 
love for it, (tarried the di'ial child cla.spiul to li[(‘r bosom, 
and wemt about from laniso to hous(i asking if any one 
w(juld give, her scmie medicine for iU When flu* lU'igh- 
bours saw this, tbc'y said, “Is the young girl mad that 
sb<! narries about (»ii h(‘r breast the dead body of luT 
son ! ” Hut a wise man Ibiuking t<» bimstdf, “ Alas ! 
this Kisiigotanii do<!S not umb'rstund tlu! law of death, 
I must comfort her,” said to her, “ My gottd girl, 1 
cannot mys('lf give me,dicine for it, but 1 know (»f a 
doebtr who (tail attend to it.” Tlie young girl said, 
“ If HO, tell m<t who it is.” Tin* wise man (toutinmal, 
“ Tarn TaU(‘n eun giv(; medieiiie, y<m must go to 
him.” 

Kisagotami went to Varii. Taken, and (bong hotimg<» 
to him, said, “ Lord and master, do you know any 
nu'dictnn tliat will bo good for my boy?” Vanl 
I’akou n'pliod, “ T kii(»w of sotmn” Sim asked, 
“ What mcdicim^ do yiui rmpiire?” He said, “ I 
want a handful of mustard s(‘ed.” l'h(,> girl pro- 

mised to pro(!nro it for him, but Para Tak(*n eon- 
timied, “I reepure Hom(s mustard scaul taken from a 
house wherti no son, husband, pan>ut, or slavo lias 
died.” Hio girl said, “ Very good,” ami went to ask 
for some ut the different houses, (aiiTying tlu' dead 
body of her son astride on her hip.‘ The people said, 

' TIu) ardiuary way of carryiuK cliililrt ii iu Himunh iutd 
liatm. 
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“Iloro is some mustard seed, take it.” Then she 
asked, “ In my friend’s house has there died a son, a 
huslnind, a parent, or a slave?” They replied, “Lady, 
what is this that y(m say I The living ar(‘. few, hut the 
dead are many.” Tluai she went to other h ouses, hut one 
said, “ I have lost a son ; ” anoth<'.r, “ I have lost my 
2>urentR ; ” another, “ T have lost my slave.” At lust, 
not h(‘ing ahhi to find a single hoiiso whore no one had 
died, fn>m which to i)roeure tlio mustard seed, she began 
to think, “This is a lusavy task tliat I am <!ngag(‘d in. I 
am nf)t tlie onl y oiut whos(» son is dead. In the whole of 
tlKsBorattlii country, (wery where (hildron are dying, 
panmts ur<( dying.” ’I’hiuking thus, she acquired the 
law of feai', and p\itting away her afteefion fttr her 
child, Kh(» suTnnt(»n(‘d uj) r(‘solutiou, atid left the *U*ad 
h<idy in a fon*Ml ; then she. wtmt to Para 'I'aken and 
paid him homage. He sai<l to h(*r, “ Have you pro- 
wirod tho handful of mustard so<k1?” — “ I have not,” 
she rtiplie.d ; “ tho po<iplo of the village told mo, ‘ tho 
living are few, hut the doiul are many.’ ” rani Taken 
said to lutr, “ You thought that you alone luwl lost a 
Hon ; tlie law of death is that among all living 
(fwatun’s th(‘i’o is no lawmanenco.” When Para 
Tttk<'n had finislu'd i)r('.at!hing tho law, TCisagotami 
was ostahlished in tho mward of flotajjutti; and all 
the UHSomhly who hoard the law were; also estuhlishod 
in tho rowJird of Sotuputti, 

Borne time ufti^rwards, when KiHiigotainii was ttno 
day engaged in the {K'rforuiaiu^if of her religious 
dniuHt, aho observed tlie lights (in the houwts) now 
shining, now exihignisiiHl, and began to rotk>ct, 
“My state is liko these lamps.” Pav3 Taken, who 
was then in ths Oandhaku/1 baUding, sent his sa<tnid, 
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appearance lo her, which said to her, just as if ho himself 
were preaching, “All living beings resemble tint flame 
of these lamps, one moment lightcid, the? next ex- 
tinguished ; those only who have uiTived at Nibbiina 
are at r(‘8t.” Kisagotanil, on hearing ibis, reached 
the stage of a liuhuiitla possessiMl of inttiitive know- 
ledge. 


End ojp 'hik Stdiiy ok Kisagotami. 
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OIIAPTER XI. 

STOUY ()F Tini! film. AND TftE ITEN. 

A riwruitiiAN, an inhabitjnit of Iho villago of PaM- 
r/a])uru, oloso to tlio <iily of Silvatlbi, wlio wan going 
to llu* oily, IuuihI <»u Uis road, on tho ])ank of tlio 
A/tiravati nv»’r, wono turlloH’ oggtt. JIo look lh«*Ko 
t«» llio honHoof a frii'iid in llio oily of Savaf{hi,<.!Ookrd 
ihcati and uto thorn all hut ono, M'hioh ho gavo to hia 
ftniwid’a daughter to wit, From that fimo tho girl 
would not out any other kind of ftwd, hut lived on 
hon«’ oggft which luft inothor UHod to (aaik for hor. 
Aflorwtu'dH, ufituatod hy hor groodinoHH, the girl took 
to cooking tlKun. with hor own handa lutd outing tlicm 
evory duy. 

Tlio lion, Honing tho girl eating the egg which Mho 
laid ilaily, horn a grudge agairmt hor, and prayed that 
in her nxiHhincn hereafter, she might htajorne a ghoul 
and <*ut up the girl’H offspring. 

Wlien the hen died slut hca^imn a eat iii tho Humn 
houHO, and tlw^ girl on h(‘r death hecumn a hen in lior 
m()tUc«*» houHo. Wlienever tho him laid eggs, Uio 
(!at , who boro a gnidgo against her and wuh her onomy, 
ate thorn up. Attar thin Imd happened Hovoral tiraea, 
the hen prayed that in her fhture oxiatoneo aho might 
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Icvour the cat and all her progeny. The girl dying, 
ind leaving her condition of a ion, bocumo a looparA, 
md tho cat, when she died, became a deer. The 
leer gave birtli. to a fawn, and tho leopard, who 
oore hor a grudge, ate them both up. In this way, 
luring tho whole course of five hundred existence's, 
each of them devoured tlio other in turn. 

In they last oxistono(j of all, one bocamo a Biluma 
and tho otlicr, a young girl in tho Siivatthi country. 
Parii Taken, who was residing in that country in tho 
(lotavana monastery, i^eached tf> them : “ No (me must 
b(iar a gindge against imother, saying, lie has injured 
me, ho has beabm me, he has robbtid mo, he has con- 
queretd m«;.for if ho dt>os this, hatred will be ropoated 
successively in future laistonfjeB ; but if no grudge he 
borne, enmity subsides.” At tho end of the discourse, 
the Biluma, repeating tho Sara^/agarnana,® and observ- 
ing th(! tivo" floiumandments, was releaH<»(l from her 
hatred, and the girl was established in tlio reward of 
Sotapatti. 

Enij op tiik B'K>Hy op tmk Oihi. and tuk Hkk. 

' A femaie Bilfli, n sort of gboal. 

* Tho formulu, “ 1 vonihip Para, iho lav. and tim prloitthotsl.'' 

® Againot murder, thoft, adultery, falsehood, intoxication. 
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STOUY OF TIIK URN AND TIIE LITTLE. SOW. 

At another tinut, Para Ttikcm, when Ho was in the <7ota- 
vana luenastery, itnsiicluKl a (Uwioiirsn abfuit u little sow. 

Para Tukt«), one <luy, as he was entering the Eajjra- 
galui eity to eolhKit food, WJeing a little sow at the 
gate of tli(i city, smiled. My lord Anaiula asked 
him why ho smiled. “ Aiumdu,” he replied, “ I am 
smiling at. this little sow.” Anaiula asked him what 
tliero was about tlie sow to make him smile, and hi\ said: 

“ Anando, this little sow, in the time of the Parii 
Kakusandlui was a hen ; hearing a Baliun in a forest- 
Monastery rop(Hiting the Vipassana iCammaW/iana, ond 
knowing that it was the Law, she listened to it; from 
the Inilu(^ne(‘ of this good deed, when she died, slio 
beoaiim tlio prineess Upari. The prine^ess, going one 
day to a e.ertain plrnte, saw there a heap of maggots ; 
reiKtuting the Puluvakiwaftu, she ohtaimal the firat 
state of J.)hyrina. After her death she was born again 
in the Umhma' eonntry. lii(»w this princess, from an 
iniiabitant of the Hrulmm (country, luts, by tnuisiti(m to 
another existence, lasm eluuiged into a little sow ; it 
was this that made me smile. Wlicm, upon her death, 
she leavciM the oondition of a sow, she will htxiiomu the 
wife of tlie prime minister.” 

* The higbMfe order of betogs, euperior to the Nwfai. 
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Whon the Eahans hoard Para, Takon say this, lluy 
aoqxiired tho lav ef Samycga.^ 

After tho littlo sov died, and had hoeome the wife 
of tho prime minister residing iu tho village of Muha- 
pimna, tho llahans, on tlicir way to eolloet fo(Kl, see- 
ing her standing at the door of her house, said, “My 
mast(irs, tlio little sow hasheeomo the i>rinu‘ minister’s 
wifo.” The priiue minister’s wife no sooner heard this 
than she- treiiihled, and hi-eoming inipn‘sse<l with tins 
law of yumve'gti, and uequiring the C'ntisani know- 
h'dge, whieh eiiahh's Ihe.pttssessor to see his jmstexist- 
e!ie<'H,Hhe sjiw that in thotina* fif tin* Para Kakusjinciha 
sIk' was a hen j dying from tho (Mitalition of a hen, she 
hoeame in tlm time of tho PariL (Jotinna the prineess 
Upiu’i ; dying fr<nn tli<» eondition of the prineess 
Upari, slui exishsl again in the Urahma eountry, tlyijig 
out of the .Hraliina e,(miitry, KlnO)ee.ame a littlo sow; 
dying out <if tho eondition of tlio litfl(< sow, she ho- 
caino the wife (»f the jirinie minister, 

Tho moment that she saw all this, she asked her 
inishand’s jan'misslon, and latonme, a liuiiau under thu 
l»rit!st l*auX‘aputhuka, and <lin‘Otly after listoning to 
the Hati]>a///a1,na law in the Tissaniahavihara motms* 
tery, she was (tstahlishml in Iluj reward <»f Sotiijsitti. 
After hooomiug a Bohlism, and while she was living 
in tho villago of OaTidha, t<t whioh slm hud g(»no and 
whore her I'olatives rtisidotl, she listomsl to tlm law 
of Asivisui iu tho Kamlakamahuvihara ntonusii‘ry, 
and iminodiutoly aftorwurds hoeamo u Itahunda, 

;Kni» op thk Srony op the Kkn and tjik Ltolb 8t»w. 

' hVar, 
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STOny OP T»H I’ltOlJATinNKU jniLt.A-SrMANA. 

Paha Takkx, wliilc, lio whr wwMing in tlio PnljbnTama 
tnnnuHtcry, prciH'liccl a diHCijurnc on tiws Hnltj(ict of 
AiiuvudfUiu-thcnu* * 

Anuruddlia-ilH'Ki, at tlio timo a (fonntry lad, having 
hoard that tho Puril Tuk(»ii I'uduiiiuttura luul advoiiood 
ono of tho laity to th(« condition of DovaAukkhu, nuwlo 
ofR'riiigH of rico for sov<«i dayw to Para Takim, and 
then mode thin jirayor : “ Tjord and master, may T also 
in tho titno of tho fhturo Lord have tho sniasrior oon- 
diti(m of I)(jvufaikklm I” Tho Paril Taken Pjwlumut- 
tuRi, looking through a huiidrod thouMond future 
oyoloH, «iw that his prayor would ho fulfillwl, and 
I*rophoHi(wl, “From tho 2»rcHont oyolo a hnndrod thou- 
Hand (!yol(?s honwj, in tho time of tho Paril Taken 
Ootama, you will ho Anurudlia-thora, having tho 
fucidty of Dcva^kklm. Tlio lad, (»n hearing the 
prophecy, hohl it in luis mind just as if its fnldlmont 
wore to take place tlio very next day. 

Tho Part! Taken Ihidumuttam having obtained 

I Thu affix ‘ them ’ to a name ngnifiee primt or Itohan among the 
Buraieie, but Iiore mcam ono of tho diaoiplea of (lotama. 
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Piirambbana,' tho llalianft to -whotn ho hud givon tho 
Kasinaj* by which is acqtiirod tlu*. Dovafcakkhu wis- 
dom, romained engaged in tho itrti(!ti(r<‘ of* it ; thi< 
laity having nuid<j an offi'ring of a gohh;n jiugodasovoti 
yci//unas in oxtont, provided with u thoxisand lainp- 
pillars, prayed for tho rewards (d their good w'orks. 

Win'll tlio lad died, ho laid his msxt exist<in('(< in lh<( 
country of tho Kuts. After experh'ueing th<^ vieissi- 
tude,s of a huiidrod thousand oyeles in the land of 
men, and in the laud of tho Nats, he wus horn anioiig 
the. poor at Benares in the presi'tit eyel*', U(‘ hertamo 
tho slave (d* the T/ai//ai! Buimina, and used to have to 
cut grass every day ; h(< was nann‘d Aimahhilrn. 

(hi one occasion us the Paftkokahuddlm Upatli/^u 
nwise from tho pnictioe of tho NinMlhu-samapatti,* 
and wus looking to we whoTii he should deliviT, this 
Aunahhiira was ooniing from the forest aftitr (uitting 
grass then*. Tho Pa/'/rokahuddha, hy means of his 
glory, tlew through the sky mid alighted htfsido him. 
Will'll Aiinuhliriru saw the Pa//-/*ekahiiddlin, he said to 
Iiiin, “ Ijord and iiiusler, have yon obtained any rice?” 
— “Not yet,” ho replied. “Wait hen*, lord and 
muster,” said the lw»y ; and throwing down his Imndla 
of grass, he run home and rotnmed iw fast as isissiblo 
W'ith the rice which he hml provideil for his own food, 
Puttingthis into thc^ra/i'Xf.kuhuddha’s t/aiisst, he prayed, 
“ May I never again (ixperience such poverty ; la-vor 
again limr tho words ‘there is non<‘!’” The l*a/f^ok«- 
buddhtt said, “ It shall ho fulflllwl iwu-orditig to your 
wish,” nud after preaching tho law, wont away. 

I btamo nil Nibli&na; htorally, tlio tiigiicHl Niblutnii. 

* Out) kind of Kammoil/Ailiia, in Nan»krit« Kritstm. 

" A kind of Inuiro or owtttitj’. 
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iTust at this time the Kut’s daughter, who was 
guardian of tho umbrella’ of the Thxtf/in Sumana, 
called outtlmjo tinu's, “SSdIiu,*” The T/iul&a said, 
“ Daughter of tho Nats, why do you cry ‘ Siidhu’ ? ” 
She replied, “Aunabhiliu, full of lovo for the Tu&kcka.- 
huddliu, is making an ofibring of rice to him ; that is 
why I cry ‘ Sadhu.’ ” Tho TAu//iO asked Annahhara 
whether he had made any offering that day, and he 
told him that ho had ((ffered his allowance of rice to 
the Pa^ytekahuddha UpadiMa. Then the T/mi’yio said 
t<» him, “ Tukt‘. tlii'st* thousand (pieces ftf gold), and 
divide with me the. value of your oiftiring,” Anna- 
hhara repli('d, “ My l<»rd, hit me first ask tho Palt^eka- 
huddha.” Appntaehing the PaMikalmddlm, ho said 
to him, “ The. T/aiMe kStniunm has asked me. to share 
with him the ojferiug I made to you of my ullowaneo 
of rice; is it right that I slwnild divide it with him V” 
My lord tho Ptut/fekahuddha answered Annahhara with 
this parable: ‘’Dtiraka., in a villagn of a hundred 
houses a single lump is lightc'd; one comes flrom 
another house and lights his wiek from it, and so 
fi'om house to house the light is eommunioated, till 
it s]>nwls through tho village, and tho brightness in- 
er<>twing illuminates it all. l)aiuku, so also may this 
((ffering bo diffused ; divide it.” 

Annubhara retunied to tho T/m^/m’s house and said 
to him, “ My lord T^u^Ae, I present you with a share 
of my efforing ; deign to awsei^t it” The TAu#//e ae- 
eeptod it and offered him a tliousuiid (pioo<‘H of g<*ld), 
but Annahham said, “If I receive intumy it will swm 

' Tlio umbrella ia nuo i*f tho oliiof iuHi'giiia of rank among the 
Harmm. 

" A II anaworing to *' good ! ” hravo I ” 
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as if I sold tho offering; I oannot take it, roeeiv(» 
simidy your sliaro of tho offering.” Then the 'Vh\i(ln' 
said, “ Brother Aniiabliara, from this day ftfffh, do no 
more work, hut live in comfort and receive this present 
as a token of my n'spcct.” So saying, Ins i>re8<tnte<l 
him with a great nuinh(!r of urlieles of eomfort and 
luxury, (ilothing and focal. Aniiahhara kiufw that 
this was the result of the offering he hud madi! that 
V(*iy day to tlui IW'/'okuhuddhu as lui arose! from tlu! 
Nii’( tdhu-samu])at ti. 

Tlu! king, sending for Annahhara, i»roe.nred from 
him a share of his offering, and eonferring tn«*n 
him immeiisi! wealth, raised hitu to tin! rank of a 
TAuMe,. 

Tho T/m/Ae Aunuhliam livecl for the rest of his life 
in great tViiaulship with the T/u/Ai! Humana, and on 
his death appeared iu the country of Hk! Nats. 

After passing many (txislenees in this way, some in 
the land of men, and some in the lainl of the Kat.s; in 
liietimeof the Bara Taken (hitunia he heeanu* tlacson of 
the Hnkiya King, in the Kiipilavatthu cfuinlry, younger 
hrother of Ihc! father of Bawl Taken he was oalhal 
i*piuee Ammiddha, and was possessed of grcait power 
and glory. 

Ouii day this Prineo Aiumiddhit was gumhliiig with 
some nhUdrem for cuke; having lost, he sent soiiu! 
slaves Ut his mother to pnteure some, and his mother 
sent him a golden haskot full of it. (fontiuttiug to 
lose, he sesnt seviunl times again t«» his mother for * 
more euko. At last his tuoth(!r sent word that thon^ 
was no more. Tho slaves told him that there was 
no move, hut the prince not coinpn^heudlng tliis, aent 
the sluvos hack to gut somi!. Xlis mother, thinking that 
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lior son. did not understand tliut there was no more, 
in order to make liim aware of it, washed the golden 
basket qnito clean, jmt the cover on, and sent it back 
to him empty. In conso<iuonoo of the great glory of 
Priiieo Aimniddha, the Wats filled tins golden basket 
with (?ak(^ impregnat'd with the delicious flavour of 
the Nuts. When tlie slaves brought tlie basket to the 
priiiee, it was no sooner optmed than the whole country 
was perfunu'd with the Nuts’ cake. Tho Nats, know- 
ing that I’rinet' Anuruddha, when he was th(! slave 
Annahhara, hud mad(^ an offering of rice to tho 
l’aX‘/'('kuhu(ld!iu Upudi/Aa, and had at the tinws prayed 
that h<i iiiiglit not hear Iho words, “ then*, is none,” 
laid not the power to remain i<lle, but tilled tin* golden 
basket, ft»r him with <‘ake. The d<'li(dous fluv<uir of 
the cuke was such tlmt if the tip of the tongue only 
touched it, a thousand luirvt's tingled with delightful 
Hcuisatious. Prince Amtrmhllui sai<l to hiinH('If, “ My 
mother, <l(arly us she loves mt», did not give me (wory 
(lay ilui ‘ there-is-nomi ’ cake ; it is is only to-day that 
I Iiave hud tho ‘ thero-is-none ’ cako to (‘at.” 

Tlu^ prince’s motlusr said to tlui slaves who took the 
golden haskei, “ Did you find any ouko in tlio golden 
laisket aO^w you had conveyed it V” They rc'pliod, 
“ Lady, the husked was quite full ; we tnsver before 
saw an empty hswk(d lastionu^ full ef cuke.” Wheu 
she hijard this, slut thought., “ Owing to h(Uuo fornutr 
gotul (Uv'd and prny('r of my sou, tint Nuts must huv(« 
put tho cake in tlm Imskot.” 

I’rintMJ Anuruddha said to his nuither, “ My hon- 
euTOd mother, you never hofow^ gav(( me any cake like 
this; henceforth only give mo the ‘ thoro-is-maio' 
cake.” llis motiiex accordingly from that day^ whem- 
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over ho asked for ciike, used to cover up the (?mpiy 
basket and give it him ; and the guardian-Xuts of the 
kingdom never failed to fill it with cake. In this way 
rrinecs Amimddha, living at homo and never nndt‘r- 
stunding the words “there is noiM*.,” n8{>d to tuit 
nothing but Kiit’s cake. 

Soon after this, Prince Anunnblhu, Priiua; Hhnd- 
diya, and l’nnc<! Kiinbila were talking t(»gethor about 
tile place whens rice M'aa iiroduei'd. Prince Ann- 
ruddlni, who had never Ktf<‘n tlu‘. cultivation in the 
fidds, or the pounding of the grain in the mortar, witd 
that the rice was produru'd in the [>ot. Prince Kiinbila, 
who had wen th<‘ grain put into the gmnury, said it 
was produced in the granary. ].h*iu(;c Bhaddiyu, who 
hud noticed that the rice-pots wew' put on tlic tire- 
placo, said that it was priKluce-d in the fireplace. 

Prince Anuruddha’s elder hr<t11u‘rs instructeil hint 
njioii the duty «»f marriugi*, hut the prince said, “1, 
have no desiri* to marry and he went to his mother 
and, having asked her permission, l«;came u Ttalmn 
tinder Parii Taken. He was called Aimriiddha-lhom, 
and having acipiired the Dovu^akkhu wisdom, ho 
could SCO and comprehend a thousand worlds just as 
though he were looking at a Khislul fruit in his hand. 
He liegan to consider wluit gtsid work it eotild 
through which he hud acquired the Dcva^ikkhu wis- 
dom ; tlicn, looking with the oycH of a Nut, ho saw 
luH prayer to the I'ara Taken I’uduTituttunt ; looking 
again at his different uxistenci's, ho saw his former 
offering to tlio Pa^^okalmddha Ujjmdii'/m at the timo 
when ho was the slave called Annahhilm of the TAu/Aio 
Bumann, in the Heimn's country, and used to ewt grass. 
Henmpon h(' began to think, “Whero is now iny 
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ftiencl the T/znrtc Sumana, with whom I shared tho 
oflPering I made to the PaA^&ekabuddha TJpadiiJ^a whoa 
I was Annahham, and who made mo such a handsome 
acknowledgment?” Taking a survey by means of 
his T)(sva^ukkhu power, he saw that ho was now Axilla- 
Sumana, tint stin of Maluimunda, in the fillago of 
Muiida; then looking to see xvhether his friend would 
derive any advantage from his going to sec liim, and 
finding that he would become a Ilahanda, he flow up 
into the sky, and alighted at Malnlinunda’s door, 

Maluimunda, as soon as hi', saxv Anuniddha, in eon- 
sentienee of having bi'on his friend in a fomer exist- 
ence, asked him to come into his house, and, after 
setting rice before him, said, “ Ijord and master, re- 
main lu're during the three months of Li'iit.” Auu- 
ruddlm agreed to do so. 'Mnhauiuuda made offerings 
to liiui during tUo whole of Ijont, of butter, trim-le, and 
other food of pli'asaut flavour, Anuruddlia said to 
him, “Daraka, .1 have no young disciple to attend 
upon mo.” — “ Lord and mastiT,” ri'plied Mulinmuuda, 
“ make my sou Aulla-'Sumana a Italmn, and let him 
attend ui»ou you,” My lord Anunuldha said, “ Very 
good, I>arakn. and tho very moment ho laid tho roEor 
on Aiilla-Bumuua’s head to iiiakit bint a lluhan,' tho 
boy lusMine u Italiundu. 

When Lent was over, Ammuldlia, wishing to eon- 
template Para Taken, took Aulla-Sumanu with him 
and flew twross tho sky. Alighting at the Kufl mon- 
aatory in the Ilimavanta forest, he walked np and 
down during tho evening and midnight watehes, when 
he was suddenly seisied with oolie. The prohatiimor, 
stnitug from his face that ho was suifmng, said to 

> All pricHbt in Burmah shave tiio koad aud liwo eompletrijr. 

X 
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lijm, “Lord and master, you look ill. What ails 
you?” — “ Probationer,” replied my lord Aininiddlm, 
“I am suffering from coli(5.” — “Wliat medicine,” 
asked the boy, “will euro it V” — “ Probationer,” ho 
rc'plicd, “if I wui drink some water from the Anu- 
Yutatta lake, I shall bo cured.”— “Jf that be so,” ho 
said, “ I will go and procurtf some fur you.” TIjen 
Anunuldlia told him, “ It* you dmw water from the 
Anavutatta lak(*, the dnigon Pannaga tlmre is very 
haughty; tell him you <‘ome from me,” The young 
probationer, after making olM-iHuiiee to ,\iiuruddlj!t, 
llow away tlu* sky, and arrivj'd at llm Anavutatta 
lake, which was live, lunidred yo^^ana.s distant. The 
dmgon Pannaga was sporting with the siu'-diugons in 
the water; when the dragon sjtw tln‘ young proba- 
tioner, ho e.veluiumd, “This stin of Mundu Ims hd fall 
on my luwl tho dirt fnim his feet then in a rage he 
spread oat bis IuhkI, and eovered with it tin* whole 
Anavatutta lake, whicli was lifty yt^unas in eAttait, in 
order that lie should not draw any water from it. The 
probationer said to him, “0 kinged* the dragons, my 
teacher Auuruddha is ill with colic, I wish to draw » 
pot of water for modieitie.” Then ho eontinuod in 
pootry, “ My lord dragon, posw'stHHl of great glory, 
endowed with great power, listen to my w'ords, nnd 
givo tm tine put of water; I eomo for medicine,” 
Tho drugon-king, when ho luiird this, replied in 
pootry, “ Probiitioner, in the eiwti'm fiuarier there is a 
river mllod tho Oangos, which flows info the «u>a; 
take Morao of tho water of that rivi^r.” On this, the 
prolmtienorbogmi to reflect, “This dmgoii, of hw own 
will, will not givo me any;” then, thinking ho would 
say Homuthing to overoome the dittgon, and ilad he 
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could then draw tho watex*, he said, “ My lord dragon, 
my master Auuinddha sent mo to draw some of tho 
Anavatatta water and no otlicr, therefin'e, I am hero 
to draw it.” Th(' dragon-king replied, “ Probationer, 
you are more eapablc than otlior j’oxuig men; I like 
your siH'och. As for me, I will not give you any ; if 
you can draw it, do so.” The ijrnbationor said to him- 
self, “ r will display tho power of tho church of Parii 
Takeax and draw tlio WTiter, and moreover, will 
mako th(‘- Nuts and Prahmas see how a combat is 
eurrhul on with mc‘.” With this thought ho ascemhid 
to th(» six stagi'S of lh(5 Nat (jountry, aud tlm sixteen 
stages of the Ih’uhma eounliy. Tlui Nats and Brah- 
mas, when they saw the yoxing pwdmlioner, paid 
Intiimge to him, and sjiid, “My lord prolialioner, what 
oeeasion brings you liere ?” Jh* said to them, “Come 
and S(>e my comhut with the dragon Pannugu in tho 
Anavatutfa hik«s” So sjiying, he dosoendod with all 
the Nats and Bralimos, and fluttering in the sky over 
tin* Anavatatta lake, ho said tlxroo times to tho dragon, 
“ My lonl drag<m, 1 urn going to draw Hom<j water for 
me<liein(‘.” 'I’lit! ihiigoii replied, “ Pox* my part, I will 
not giv(! yoxi any; if yoxi cam draw' it, do so.” Say- 
ing tliese W'ords, he romutned with his liood expanded, 
can'oring up tin* Anavututtu lake. Tho Nats and Brah- 
mas from the six stages of tho Nut (amntry and tho 
sixteem stages of the Brahma coxmtry, completely oe- 
eupying tin* whole of the sky, were looking on. A 
eomjsiristiti is this ; they were like mustard h«hk 1 in u 
mortar. They extend(«l ovct all the Amivatattii lake, 
xmd the sky was entirely tllleil up with them; there waa 
no Hi»nic left. At tliis moment the probationer, assuming 
the upp<‘uruitce of tho chief Bndtuui, dcscoudod ftm. 
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a lioiglit of twolvo yq^UMis in tho Hky, and trod right 
upon tho head of tho dmgon ; a column «jf water uh 
thick as a Palmyra tree rose up ; tlu! prohalioncr, ro- 
niaining up in tho sky, ftllod a wahsr-pot from it, and 
curried it away. 

Thu Nats and llralnmis cxtolhid this uxtutodingly, 
crying out “Siidhu!” and tho drugon-kitig Punnugu, 
thus put to shumo before all tho Nats and iU'uhnms, 
W'aa viohiiitly ennigod and sot off in purHuit of tho 
probationer, crying oTit that he. would tear open bin 
breast, and taking him by the legs, throw him to tlm 
other side of tin' (lunges. 

Tlw) probationer presenlecl flm Anavatutta whUt to 
my bwd Anuruddha. Tht» dragiai came and said, 
“ laml and iwaHt<T, (ho iirobatiomsr has taken water 
whicli I never gave him ; do md use it.” The prtiha- 
tiouer said, “ Lori and muster, I difl what was in my 
power to take it, l«!<;ause tie* dragon-king told me to 
take it if I eould; tlierefun* make use of it.’’ My 
lord Anuruddlia, reth‘(ding that the prohaliom*r, who 
was a Uahunda, <‘ould not fell u falseinsid, dmnk tliu 
Anavatutta wat<‘r, and w’as inimediati'ly enred of his 
complaint. Then the dragon Pannaga saiil to iitni, 
“ Lord and juaster, the prohafiomtr has put mo to 
shame before all tint Kutsaud ikahmas; f shatl tlioro* 
fuin tour open his bre^tsi, and rUugging Itim by tho 
legs, hurl him t(» the other sido of the (lunges.” My 
lord Auumldlm replied, ” Dragon -king, the piidia- 
tittnor is poswjssed of great glory ; if Ijo tights with 
you, ytju, a dragon, tan do nothing. Make an apology 
to him.” Tim dragon-king, soeing the {stwer uud 
glory of Urn prohutittimr, aitd having only spoken tliism 
words from a souse of sluuae, did us Anuruddha told 
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him; making tho (^^(lisanco of apology, he said,, “My 
lord prohatioiKT, honcofortli, whonovor yon want any 
Ansivaliittii wiitcr, deign to say, ‘ tluTo is my disciple, 
the dragon Pannuga.’ I \vnll convey the water* to 
yon.” Wo .Pitying, he jiuid homage and left- 

Annniddha and the prohationcr went together to 
Parii. Taken. Purii 'I’aken, seeing Aimruddha coming, 
sent some Italians to r<‘liev<! him of his t/mhot and other 
ntensils. 

Whim the probationer 1 ‘eached the Gotavana monas- 
tery, the J'afntangas* and the, pndiatioiim’S who were 
Puthn/^^inas'* began to strokt* his head, ears, nose, and 
so fortli, and ]»ulUng him uhont hy the arms, asked 
him if lie did not long for his fatlu.'i* and mother. 
Para, Taken seeing them heliaving in this way, in order 
to let (hem know tin* glory of A'ulla-Wuuiana, eulleilto 
Anunda, and said to him, “ Ammda, 1 wisli to wash my 
feet with sfmn* Anavatattn water ; send for all tho Pafi- 
Aringas and prolmtioners, and let any one of thorn who is 
able to <lraw the wattrr go and procure some.” Anandii 
sf’iit for the five hundred PuthujU^ma-prohatiimers, and 
telling them that Parii. Taken wished to wash his feet 
with Anuvutulla water, ord<Tetl them to go and pro- 
cure it. Out J»f tho whole five hundred ]>robationcrs, 
he could not induee a single one to go. Some said 
“ We (‘unnot do it;” others said, “ This is not our duty 
even tho prohationers who were llahandas said, “ We 
do not ktnw how to draw it j” tlie Puthiijjjranu-Ilahmis 
also declared tlmir inability for the tusk. Then my 
lord Xnaiula said to A'ullu-Sumana, “ Prolwitioncr, 
Pars Taki*n wishes for some Anavufcatta water to wash 

I Prefloieiit in the ilvo qualiftestionm. 
tinp who liKH not aitainod (he state of an Ariya* 
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liiB foci ; f;o and dnwRoinc.” Tln‘. ])r(»bation»'r, niukiiiK 
ol»ciBan(!« to Pam Taken, paid, “lh» you n'quini 
MIC to draw aome Auavafufta M-aier for you Pro- 
batioiuT, draw irui rcj.Hotl Para Takon. My 

lord AmuiuIii jtyuvo the iirtiliati(»uor Ihc f^oldcn vobw* 1 
wliudi was the olleriiif' of Visilkhii, aiifl whieh held 
Bixty iJuraHureK,' The pnthati^mer took it in Iuh hand 
and dew .struif^hl thi-oa^'h tlie aky lo Himavaiifa. On 
his r(‘aehin>f tin* Aimvatafla lake, tln! dragon Putnia^a 
diroetly ho saw him, eattH* forward to meet In'm. My 
Ior<l prt)hatiom-j',’’ sind he, “when yoti have, sueh a 
(liHeiple jiH I uiii, why should you eraiie here yourself V’ 
With these W'orils ho hade the golden vessel fi'«iiu him, 
and attor ftllin^^ it with Anavataltu water, he put it on 
his own slumhhw, uud sjiying “ Pnteeed, my h*rd jtro* 
hatloner,” followiul him as his attendant. After allow- 
ing himself to he followed tlnw fora slmrt time, the 
prolmliem-r sahl, “ Drageu-king, n-main hi hinil 
uiul taking IVoin him the g<tlden ves,se|, and earryiug 
it by the oniameiital rim, he. Hew through Hut sky lo 
his dostinatim). 

Paiii Tak<‘n, when In'! snw' the young prolaiftoiu'r 
approaching, said to the assj-mhly of Itahans, “ Ijwtk 
at the ht’antiful ui>peumnee of tin,* yontlifnl noviee.” 
A'iilla-Sumana, putting down the golden veawd in frtmt 
of .Para Tak<'n, nm<Ie <iheisane.c to him. Paril Taken 
said to him, “ Prtdmtioiier, what age are yony”-*« 
“ Lord and master,” ho repUwl, “ f am iwiv«*u years 
old.” Para Taken said, “Probationer, from this day 
forth ho a PuMii,!iga,” and lu' noufern*d upon hitu the 
dogreij of a Pafiiirtlnga by wiherituneo. The degn»o of a 

' (hni of tlieae raeasun's of water would k< «(uito aa nuielt M 
an orilinur.v matt roulfl lift. 
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PafiAtlnga by inheritonco is this : •when Para Taken 
says with his own month “Eceoivo this inhoritanoo 
fi*om me,” tlio state of a Paiiftanga is obtained without 
repeating tho Kammavakya.^ In Para Token’s church, 
the probationers Jifulla-Sumano and SubliJiga, those 
twi>, obtained tho degree of a Pah^anga when they 
W('re only seven years of ago. 

The Ituhans in tl;o assembly began to talk about tho 
young probationer Sumana becoming a jPaliAsmga at 
tlio ago of only seven years. Para Taken, ovorluiar- 
ing them, said, “ Itahans, my dtiar sons, whoever in 
my chureh, young though ho be, may have porformetd 
good works, Hindi betiomo ctiU'bndod.” Then he con- 
tinued in poetry, “ Itsdnms, whatev(‘r young Italian 
shulI ixsally and truly exert hiniHidf in my (hureh, tho 
elmiuh of the Para, this Kalian, like the nuMtn <mierg- 
ing through a gap in the thiek idouds, shall illumine 
this world with his Hplenilour.” 

At the conclusion of this discourse all thoasseinhly 
who listened to it were established in tbe reward of 
Sofajiatti. 

KXJl OP TUB SlOttY OF THK PllOllATlONKU ATUTLIiA-SUMANA. 


> Ordiiiatiou Horvico. 
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CUAITKK XIV. 

STdiiV OF TIIH N.VT-KIXO NAfiAKATIW. 

At tlm time \vlic»n Pjirii Taken wjw ftiiiyiiifi; iit Mu( 
/'A'tnvana HKtuaMtery, my lonl Sivali, with tlvo Umi- 
(Ireil UuliuiiH, wiait on u jonntey to Himuviuiln. 
’When they arriviul at thn (iuiKUmmadiinri motiiituin, 
tin' Nut-King Xiigiulutlu, ww-ing my lord Sivali a|t- 
jtrouehing, was gri'utly de!ight(‘d, knowing that Iuh 
earning Would l)e for IiIh good hereafter. Krotn the 
day of his arrival up to the Hoventh day he HU{i]died 
tlnmi witli food; on the lirst day, riei* eooked in milk ; 
on lh<( Koeoinl day, enrdh'd tailk ; on the third ilay, 
roota; on the fonrtli day, the tlve [)ro{mmtionM of 
milk; »n the fifth day, Aatnumdhii on tin* Mixth day, 
u vuihdy of ititrerrmt kinda of haul ; on the Hovenlh 
day ho supplied foral to whioh hint la'oit iinpurtiid the 
dulioiouH flttvour <»f tlm Niifu. The Itahnnu, olM«<rvlng 
tlio ondhwH uinoiint of food (dfer»*<l hy the Nut-King, 
fluid, “ Wo Hco no miloh tmwa ladonging to ttie Nut- 
King ; wo Hoo no Atom of milk or enrdfl, no rieo oiaik- 
ing on thu firo ; how in it that Hueh endleaH otferingM 
of all kindfl of prepumtioiiH of milk are made?** 

' TtiiH witrcl nicflim lh« food which a jiriimt amy cul aflur lUMm, 
which mapriHOK oil, hintey, trcueic, laiil halU«r. 
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Then they asked this question, in poetry, saying. 
King of tlio Nats, all kinds of milk-food are here in 
ahnndanco ; how arc all these kinds of milk-food oh- 
tjiiucd ? What kind of good work did the Nat-King 
perform in a previous state of oxisteuco ? Tull us. 
King of tho Nats ; wo will listen.” In rc*ply to the 
(piestion thus put to him by tho llahans, tho Nat-King 
answenfd in poetry, “My lords, in the time of the 
Pai’a KaHsu])a I made offerings of milk to tho oss(!m- 
bly of Kalians. Tlu^ rmvard of the offerings I made in 
those days is now luiing fulfilled.” nien the Nat- 
King Niigadalta proeeeded to relate to the Kalians his 
offeving in a former state of i-xistence : “ In tho time 
of the Para Kassajia I was a fellow-man. When I 
hud reuefu-d the span of that existence, I dic'd, and 
heeuine Niigudatta, living on tho dandhamndaua 
nioimfuin, in a goldc-n palace with a thousand 
daughfc'CH of the-. Nuts surrounding me, and pos- 
KosHod of great power and glory. t)n aeeoimt of 
th<» (dferings of milk whicdi I made to the assembly 
of Kalians, I have bcieu in jMissession of endlcsB wealth 
and laxnry from the time of tho Para Taken Kassapa 
to th<‘ time of the Parti Taken Gotuma.” Hion lie 
eontiiined in jioetry, “The whole surfaee of the eartli, 
with its nioiuilttiiiK and its sc-as, I can make overflow 
with milk. Whatever kind imcl whatovc^r quantity 
of milk-food 1 wisli, 1 find to my hand. What- 
ever I may wish to give away, and in whatewor 
ijminfity, I urn in the same wuy abundantly supplied 
with.” 

My lord Hlvali, after causing tho Nat-King NSgu- 
dafta to perform g<w»d works for the whole of seven 
days, h'ft thc^ OufuUianuldaua mountain and returned 
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to the ffotavana monastoiy. AfttT miikiTipj 
to Para Taken, ho gave him an aecount of ICiiig2siig:i- 
clatta. Parii Taken preached to the assenilily who 
v'oro liatening to the Iaiw the Xagadattu-vatlhu/ jw 
fttllows : — 

“At till! timi! M’hon the Para Kuawipii appciinnl in 
tho oyele Avhou inon’H liv(‘H naioliod the Hpun of twi'iity 
thimsand yoarrt, mid ■wan prcaohing tho huw, King 
Nagadatta, listonlug to tho Law, liuudo ofrorings for tho 
wholo of twenty thoiiHmid yoara to tho assonihly of 
tho RuhmiH, of niilk, hntter, and ho forth. Oit hia 
death lio laicuino tlio Nui-King of gi*eat {lowor anil 
glory, living in a golden jialucoon the ( huidluunadanu 
nioiintuin, in lliinavunta, and Hurronnded hy a lhon> 
Hand tlanghtew of the Xat«. Kitig Kiigadattn, when 
he hoH eome to the end of Iiih H})un of life on the < hindlia* 
niadana moimtuin, will i^xiat again in all the Htagen of 
the Xut country from Aatumahn,i% to Puraiinnmita- 
vanavati.® In that Paranininiilavasavati he will de- 
velojie tlie ilrnt Htalit of Dhyanu,'’' and on hi.s death will 
reach tho Maha-ilrahnia alaiih*, and have the hriUtainy 
of glittering gold or the ruby. Alter eomploting Iheii! 
(KrtmtleHM cyeleH, and develojiing the weeiul afute of 
Dhyiiim, lie will reuiii tlio AbhasHara alaHle, Coni- 
pleting then) eight eyih'H, and developing the thml 
alute of Dhyiinu, he will reach the 8ul»hakiitwin uIkkIo. 

I lHaoli of ihitiie HturicH in eiiUud tu i*Ali a VnUhu, nr in Uumiiw, 
tVuiilhu,Hupi)oiH)il to be tlio Haimkrit vritts, '* m (’Vtuii," vHtl&iii.’i, 
"a itory." Xh» Sanskrit vantu, tlio Hubjert of n (luoni. rie., 
however, is tho only word that could in l*ali imMunio tlw form ut 
vatthu or va/<Au. 

^Thcro aro altogothor hU otaf'CM of tho Nat country, a4 
uumtiontid above. 

* A otirUla attainment or atato of mind of which tluim niv 
fivo dogrecH. 
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Comploting tlioro sixty-four oyclos, and dovoiloping tho 
four& stato of Dliyiina, ho will exist again in Briliat- 
phak, and tho other abodes of the fourth stato of 
Dhyaua. l)(‘v<doping thort! Vipassana/ ho will attain 
to tho reward of Ana garni, and will exist again in 
tint A\Tiha abode. Completing his span of life in tho 
Avi’iha ttb()d((, ho will roach in succession, by means of 
the stato of Uddhamsota, the five Sudassaiia abodes. 
After this, he will 1 k» established in tho Akani^Aa abode. 
When his life theni is ended, ho will become a Rahanda, 
and reatih Rarunibbiina. There will be six other per- 
sona who W'ill exist in tho same w'ay as tho Nat-King 
Niigudatta, vk. : Mahara/Aa, A’lillara^Aa, Am^gavanmi, 
f5akka,Visakha, audSudatta; these, with thoNat-King 
Nagadjithi, muk<t in, all seven iswons. These s(‘V(‘n 
persons idl take deliglvt in good works. They hike 
delight in them in all stati's of (‘xistonw^. ('om- 
metieing from their present oxistoueo, in tho order 
of their future oxistotiot?s, reaching in suooossion 
tho eountri(‘K of tiu* Nuts and tho Brahmas, they 
will liiially tittain Barunihbana in tlui Akaui/Au 
abode. 

“ Wlioever shall df» nothing hut good works will 
reeoivo nothing but oxiudlent futtiro rewards.” 

rard Taken preached us follows, in poetry, to 
thow‘ persons who, like tho Nut-King Niigtuluttu, hud 
in forirmr oxlsti'iiees made exwllout offerings to tho 
Itnhims: - 

“Wluitever layman shall milly and truly repeatedly 
perform many gissl w'orks, the most oxctelloni liappi- 
ness shall Ih‘ his ; you should tht^reforu make offeringH 

I A, Kiiui of siiutom, oimbllug (Iiu (lOHSMiior to msko «stm> 
iiriUtiury (liucoveries. (.Tudsim.) 
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because it is moat oxcclleut. Tlioao who make offer- 
ings with gentle hojirts to the prioata, who are the 
where are to ho sown the scoffs of gooff works full of 
long suffering, shall have all their fff'sircs ftilfflleff. 
Even like the Nat-King Ifagaffatta their ffesires shall 
be fulfilled.” 

End of tiik Sxoitv of thk K’at-Kino Ea(iai)ati’a. 
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OHAPTEU XV. 

STORY OF TIIK FOUR TarUafSE’S SONS. 

It was wild tliat, th(4 Nat-Kin/? Nagadatta, after por- 
fonnuig many good works, enjoyed a life which ex- 
t(aid(id from the time of Kassapa Para to the time of 
(lotama Parti.; they who did evil dti(‘ds, when they 
Buffered for them, did their lives uIho ((xteud from the 
time of thii mont ex(!oll<ait Para KtwHapa to that of the 
moHt (excellent Pard filottima? Tt wa« in ref(*r«nee 
to this that Para Taken, when he wob in the (rotavaua 
rnttmishay, related the story of King PsisenadikoHala 
as follows: — 

“ King Paseiiadikosala one day, superbly adorned 
and mounttal on his tdephunt Pfirika, attended by 
his ri«tinu(‘, mn<l(: a tour round his city, keeping it 
on his right lutnd. While he was making his circuit, 
a man’s wifi*, who wtis in a Pyat/wt with seven rfstfa, 
oiM‘m‘<l a window and looked out Wlion the king 
saw her, she seennsl like thu moon out(.‘ring an opening 
in Jt thick Inmk td‘ elomis, and he was so iuflumod with 
desiw^ that lio very Tuatrly fell off the hack’ of his olo- 
phant. 

“ On ndunitng to his palace, ufUtr completing the 
tdreuit of liis city, tUo king asked one of the nobles, 
who was his intimat(« Mend, whether in suoh<and»suoh 
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a pliU'tj ho had soon a Pj'atAat, utwI ho ro|>li<*<l tlmf lio 
had M(‘ou it. ‘ Whom did you m'. tht'ro •' ’ flui king 
usTcod. ‘I siuv a wiimm in tho PyaUat,’ ho ropliod. 
Thou tho king «out liim to iiuiniro whothor tho woman 
hud a hushand or not. Tin* nohlomuu wont and uiado 
iiiquiri(‘H, and ri^turiiing told tho king that fhorc! waa 
a huKhand. ILtaring this tho king told him to go and 
bring th(\ huKhand. Tin* nohlcnuin aooordingly wont 
to tho man and said, ‘Tho king has sont Ibr yon.’ 
Tho young man thought to hiinsolf, ‘ I shall ho do- 
stroyod on aooouiil of my wifo ; ’ 1ml not <laping to 
oppoKo tins king’s commands, ho wont to llm pahiot*. 
Whon tho king saw liini, ho said, ‘ Homain always in 
closo ath‘mhmo.o npem mo.’ Tin* man said, ‘hot mo 
mako an oU'oriiig of trilmto only.’ I’lio, king sitid, 

. ‘ I do not want your irihntu; from this day forth 
remain constantly in olos<* attondanoo upon nti*.’ Ko 
saying ho gave him a <in' for a weapon. 'I’ho king’s 
design was to kill the y«mng man us s*ton as ho.sh<mld 
ha gtiilty of nay oflem*e, and then take his wifa; hut 
the young man, in four for his lifi*, was most unramtt* 
ting in his utt<*ndunoa. 

‘‘ Wlwn (ha king hmnd that (ha young nmn was 
fraa fnnn all fault, ha rsullod him and said, ‘ ir<*ra I 
young man ! at a tlistunaa of a yfj/anu from hw? thorn 
is a rivar ; proimra from lhanaa a Kamattnra waf r-r- 
lily and Homa Anumvnti (sarth, and bring thorn hon* 
in th« aool of tho av<juing ; if you Ihil to «lo sf>, T 
bImiU punish you.” I’ho young man }>oing a slavn 
among nutny, and thart^fonn unuhlo to rofusa, agrtasl 

* Tim ufttiotul and clmraeteriHUc! «f the Iturinaw* \ 

» kiiifo varying in Miso and woiKht araordiiig to tfm puriMWi for 
wliicii it t« requiroti. 
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to tlo it. lilt' Kjiiuuttarii wutcr-lily un<l Hm- Ani//n- 
vati oai’tli wori! only to lu* ol>t«iuo»l in flic ocnantry of 
tin* dragons. Tho young man tliouglif, “ VVIiaf shall 
I do to pi’ofturc tho lily and flio (.‘iirfhy’ fii four rtf 
Ids lifo ho Kui lutiiu* as fust as ho oouhl, uikI ushorl his 
wifo if till* rioo witc ormkr'd; his vifo suirl fhat it was 
Ihon ln'ing huilud; lad uhlo to wait till it was rrwly, 
lie took tho dripping ri or* out with a ludh* and put it 
into a oup trrgrdlutr with sonioinoat ; then ln'Klarlr-d off 
in all ha.sto on his jrtnmoy of n yrigiina. As ho flow 
ahmg, tho rior* was sh'amod. 

“Wlu'ii till', young man arrived ul the hank itf tho 
rivor, ho first laid usiih* Ihrr Ittp part of tho rior* aiirl 
thou hogan <>atiug. .Just at (his limr* hr' saw a imiu 
who waiiii'd soiiiofiiing to <>!it, uiiil ho gavi’ him tlor 
top part of tin* rioo whir-h ho hail laid aside, ami uiadi- 
him out it. Tho young nuin, aflor Ihiisliitig his repast, 
throw tho ronuiins of tho rioo into llio rivor to fr i'il 
tho ilHh, au<t thoit oriod out with u himl voieo, “ May 
tho Kiiga-dttlon' Nut-King, who watciios this rivor, 
holp mo ; tin* king wanting Uji tlx a fault U]mn mo luM 
sent urn to priKuira a KninuttunT wutor-lily luul soino 
Anumivafi («rth. 1 huvo iiunlo an offoring of rioo to 
him who wunlod it ; tho thousaml rowarrla of this 
otforing, an woU us tho huitdrrsl siiooosslvo rowards of 
tho offering I iimdo fi» tho tlsJi ami all I ho olhor oroa- 
tuw?» in tho rivor, 1 divido with llio Kat-King. J*ro- 
curo for mo u Kumutlarn lily and satim Arnmtvatii 
earth.* The dragon who guanlod thi« rivor Itouring 
tliia, amuimidi tho guiao of lut ohl man, and appromdi* 
ing the young man, iMiggud a ahun* of llui i»flf(4'trig 
Ihim him ; tho young man aaid, * 1 aliare it with yuu.' 

’ A tyiaK diagoib 
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Thou he gave him one of the Eamuttara water-lilies, 
and some of the AiUMavati earth, which wero in tho 
dragons’ country. 

“At this time the king was thinking to himself, 
‘ Some people possess a charm ; they have some kind 
of wisdom and ability so that I cannot fix a fhult 
upon them.’ Reflecting thus, ho closed tho door, 
although it was only morning. Tho yoimg man 
anived at tho king’s bathing-timo ; ‘ Oi)on tho door,’ 
ho cried, ‘ I como by tho king’s order.’ But tho door, 
by tho king’s command, remained closed. Tlio young 
man finding they would not open tho door, thought to 
himself, ‘It is a difficxdt thing for mo to save my life.’ 
Tlien ho placed the Aruwavati earth upon tho door- 
pust, and hung tho Xamuttarsi lily upon it, and shouted 
with a loud voice, ‘ Take notice all, that I have re- 
turned from executing tho king’s commission. Tho 
king wanting to kill mo, though guilty of no fault, 
sent mo on this ca'rand.’ After this, Im thought, 

‘ Wlioro shall I go now ? Tho Eahans have goi^^tlo 
hearts ; I will go and sloop in the mona{?tory. People 
when they ai-o happy fool no lovo for tho Kalians ; but 
when their hearts aro heavy, they lifco to take roftigo 
in a monastery; I too can find no other asylum.’ 
With those roflocitious ho wont to tho monastery and 
slept there. 

“ King Pasonadikosala could not sloop; tho whole 
night ho was thinking of tho woman, and devising 
how ho could kiU tho young mau and got possession of 
hor. 

“Tho people in hell who have b(wn immersed in the 
copper pot of sixty yoyanas in extent, boiling and bub* 
bling like tho rice grains in a cooking-pot, after thirty 
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thonsmid years reach the hfdtom of tlie jiot ; aiul, no- 
cording to what oia* of tlaj s()ni>tui’eH taiys, after uii- 
othor thirty Ihoasaiid yeais they i'is4‘ affain to lhi‘ 
eilfj;e; these j>eo[tIe iit la'll then pat ap their heads 
and endeavour to rei»eut .some saered \erfie.s; hat lla-y 
are only aide to utter a syllahle at a time, and sink 
down u^jain into the Indl-pot. 

At this lima the kinj', unahle to shteji, ovf'Hieard 
during tla>. daybreak watch tlu' sounds of the hell* 
people; he trembled and started np. ‘Is tiiy life in 
danger, or iny (pasm’s, or d»M*H sonii* calamity fhreaf<*n 
niy conntry V ’ Thus exclaiming, he gut up at sun- 
rise, after a sbs'pless night, at»d sending for the chit'f 
priest, he saul to liini, * |{rahmin, my teacher, iti the 
<layhreuk watch I heanl a great noU* like ihul ef a 
huge<lrum ; is it my country, my ipieeji, (U* niyM-if that 
is ill danger of H<iine (falamityi'’ 'I'lie Ilrahmiit s;dil, 
‘ My lord, your Majesty, what simnds wen* they that 
you luuvrd V ’ — ‘ Tejudier llnihmin,’ replied the king, ‘ 1 
lioanl fclm word “ dii,” tlio W'ord “ »a,” the w*ord “ iia,” 
and the wonl “ so ; ” thi*im four words I heard.’ The 
Brahmin, like a man going into tin* dark, si'eing nothing 
at all, said, *I <amnot fell what it means;’ then re- 
tleeting that he would go without any prewmts and 
offerings, ho said, ‘Your Majesty, I will he re- 
Himnsihle; luivif no anxiety ; f know llm tlinst Vedas.’ 
Tlio king Haul, ‘What ought hi Is,* doiieV’ The Hmh- 
mln H|j»ii«H|, *U will he well if you make a sacritiee 
of evftty kind of living creature.’- , How shall this la* 
(loiio’f aakiHl tliit king. Ue said, ‘ Procure a huudi'i’it 
elopluirits^ u handmd horstw, a hundred hulls, a hun- 
dred goats, n.hundrud immols, » hundred fowls, » 
hundrod pigs, a hnn<M hoys, a Uundml gMs* a 
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himdred of every living creature.’ In order that it 
should not bo found out that ho said this merely in 
order to obtain different kinds of meat to eat, ho 
inserted among the number, elephants, horses, and 
human beings. 

The king, imagining that he 'was saving his life, 
ordered every kind of living animal to bo proeurod. 
The royal slaves, saying, ‘ The king is going to sacri- 
fice,’ took 500 bulls, and as many of every other living 
creature. 'Jlie inhabitants, with soirowful counte- 
nances, weeping for their children and grandchildren, 
raised loud cries of hinientation. (iueeu Mallikii, 
lieaiing the noise of their we(piug, went to the king 
and said to him, ‘ Why have you taken them V ’ lie , 
replied, ‘ (iue<ai, do you net know thsit a poisonous 
cobra has gone into niy eat?’ The queen said, ‘ What 
cobra?’ Tiro king replied, ‘ When I lu'urd this iioiso 
in tb(j night, I asked the Biuhinin about it ; lut told 
me that a (ialamity was impending over nui, and that 
in order to avert it I must saerifioo a hundred of ovtary 
living eveaturo. It is hecause this ssierifieo will avert 
the calamity, that I have iak(in them.’ The qnoen said 
to him, ‘ TIow stupid you arcs ! Did your Majesty ever 
know of a man boing killed, and then by moans of his 
death another man’s life being saved? You are nuik- 
ing numbers of people miserable all through listening 
to stupid Brahmins. There is Para Taken, who is 
superior to the three orders of beings,* and can see 
through tho past and tho ftituro. Go and inquire of 
this Para Taken, and take liis advice.” 

Tho king, riding in his oarriago and aoeomiMiiiiod 
hy 4uoon Mallika,, wont to Para Taken. Overceino 
> Men, Nats, Brabtnwi. 
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with for his life, tin* kiiif; was unable io sjieuk a 
word, Iml ranuiinediiit^l ionless befun* Para Taken in an 
uttitndi* ofadorulum. I’arji Taken said, “<ireut kin;;, 
wlmt brings you heroy” The king l«'id. sib uee. 
Tin'll (iueen !]\Ial1ika addressed I’arfi Taken. Lord 
and master, the king, during the daybreak wufeh, 
heard the words ‘ du,’** sa,’ *na,' and ‘so,' rejwafed, 
Iltiaring thowt words he was unable to slei ji. and 
went and asked tin' llraluuin. 'I'he Itrahiuin told 
him that a ealamity was inijM'iiding, and that in order 
to avi'i’t it, !u> must saeriliee a liuudredof <'very living 
ari'aturi'; tliat their life-blooil would fn-e hint from 
the (hreab'neil diUiger. tn eonsetjuene'* I'f liis having 
a liirge number of enijilnns taken for the siierirne. I 
have bronghi him info v'H' i aen d jU’* .-eiie- ,'' I’orb 
Taken saitl, “(Ireat king, L wbut the ijni*en *.oy’ 
true It is true, my lord," repiieil the kinji. 
“What wunids did you Itear?’’ u»keil I’ltrii Taki-n. 
Tlui king Kiiul, “ ! huanl the w«»rd ‘‘In.'” Direetly 
ha said this, rarii Tak<'U umh'rstooil it, and instnieleii 
Jiim as fidlows: “Have no anxiety; no ealutnily 
uwtiifs yjuir Majesty. Tlu' hi!ll*peo|ile, unahlo to bear 
their siifferings, iniule this wmin!.’’ Tjte kitig said to 
I’urn Taken, “ What did tin* lmll-pet>|»Ie do';" Then 
I’ait'i Taken ri4iiled tin* evil deisls of lliotn* |ieo|de ns 
follows: - 

“Oreatkiug, ahingtimejigo, at a lime when |K-»)j»le 
ust'd tt> live for twenty tlmusnntl yenrs, the I’tira 
Taken Kiissa|Ht ap|M'tir*«l. I)n tin* oeension iff I’ara 
Takoti KitsHnj[si journeying to 1 tenures, surrounded by 
twenty Utousand lluhuudas, the {wople of Iho eity (ire* 
suutcxl the off'erliigM of hus}iiintUy. At this titne tJim* 
woTo in the <dty of ]buuir«i«i four ttuoli worth 
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fotTP liuiiilrod millions of property, wlio were great 
friends with each other. They debated among them- 
selves as to what they should do with the property in 
their houses. One of the four proposed that they 
should make oflforings to the Para Taken who had 
journeyed tluthor, and attend to their religious duties ; 
this proposition met with no fevour from the others. 
Another suggested that they should proeure the very 
best lands of moat and intoxicating liquors, and enjoy 
themselves in eating and drinking. A third said, 
“ "Wc will eat the mo.«st delicate and delicious dainties.” 
The last of tlie T/m/i^.e’3 sons proposed that they should 
spend their money in procuiing other people’s wives. 
This proposal met tho unanimous approval of all the 
T/iuMo’s sons, and they spent tlioir money in procuring 
handsome women. In this way for twenty thousand 
years tho four T/niiMti sons used to commit adultery 
with otlier men’s wives. Wliou they died they found 
thomsolves in tlie lowest hell, whore tlrcy wore boiled 
during tho wliole interval between tho appearing of 
two consecutive Paras. On leaving tho lowest hell 
th(sy appeared again in tho Lohakumbha hell-pot 
sixty yoyanas iji extent ; they reached tho bottom of 
this in tliirty thoxisand years. In another thirty thou- 
sand years they came up to tlio brim again ; then these 
four Wl-pooplo endeavoured to repeat one or other of 
tho saorod verses, but they could not say one whole 
verso; all they could do was to utter one syllable or 
another at intervals ; then they sank down again into 
tlie hell-pot” 

Para Taken recited as follows m full tho verso which 
those hoU-pooplo were ondoavouiing to say, “ Fellow- 
men, wo have led a bad life ; conspicuous in wealth 
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and power, yet we made no offerings. Tiio good works 
ttat wonld have tended to our own profit, that w'ould 
have taken us to the land of tho Nats, wo uegh^oted 
to perform.” 

Para Taken, having thus explained the fii'st, and 
desiring to show the meaning of the sooond verse, !isk<!<l 
the king what next he' hoard. Tho king replicsd, “ I 
heard the word ‘sa.’ ” Then Para Taken I’eeiled the 
complete verse as follows : 

“ All of us boiling in tho hell-pot, have cotn2)l(d(!d 
sixty thousand years. "When will there h(s an end to 
this hell ?” 

Having thus explained tho moaning of tho Hoeoiid 
verse in full, and desirous of comsoying tlm (*X]tIana- 
tion of the third verso, Para Taken said to tlie luTtg, 
“ What next did you licuir ?” — “ Tho word ‘ na,’ ” ns- 
plied tho king. Then tho most (sxeelhmt I'ara tlius 
recited the third verso “na.” 

“•Fellow-men, hell has no end. When will ho tho 
end of hell ? In the same way, in tho country of men 
we, and you also, performed evil deeds; we did not 
the end of ovil.deeds.” 

Para Taken, having thus explained tho nuiiming of 
the third verso, and wishing to explain the fourth, 
said to the king, “ What next did you Ikku- ‘f” Tho 
kmg replied “ so.” Tho most excellent Para then w,>- 
cited the fourth verso as follows : 

“If we ever return from this holl-oountiy to th(‘. 
country of men, wo will perform inmierous good 
works and reverence tho tliroo jewels.” 

Para Taken thus explained in Bucoossiou tluj 
ing of the four verses to King Pasonodlkosahu Ho 
then continued, “The four TAu^'s sons in hoU, un- 
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able to rocite tbo whole of tho four yerses, but uttering 
only one syllable of each, sanh down again into the 
Lohakumbha copper-pot.” Thus Para Taken com- 
ploted his narration. 

The king, on hearing the words of Para Taken, 
trembled, and impressed with the law of fear, he ex- 
claimed, “ To transgress against the wives of others 
and commit adultery is a grievous thing. To boil in 
the lowest hell during tho whole interval between one 
Parii and another, then leaving that hell to be boiled 
again for the whole of sixty thousand years in the 
Loluiknrabha hell-pot of sixty yo^anas, with no time of 
dolivci-ance appearing ! Yet I have passed a sleepless 
night in planning adultery. Prom this day forth, never 
will I transgress regarding tho wife of another.” Then 
ho said to Paiu Taken, “ This day I know how long a 
night is.” Tho woman’s husband also said, 1 too 
laiow tills day liow long a yo^ana is.” Para Taken, 
in reforonce to tho words of both, recited this poetry, 
“ Groat king, to liim who cannot sleep, tho night is 
long ; to him who is woary, a yoi^ana’s journey is long ; 
to the foolisli who know not tho law of the righteous, 
tho life to come is long.”' 

After Paril Taken had proaohod as related, tho 
young man was established in tho reward of Sotapatti, 
and the assembly who had hoard the law were also 
ostablishod in tho reward of Sotapatti. King Pasona- 
dikosala paid homage to Para Taken and wont away. 
All tho creatures who wore about to dio wore roloasod 
from their bonds. Tho husband and wife, knowing 
that they owed their lives to Queen Mallika, expressed 
tho gratitude they owed her. 

‘ Sos * Dhammapada,* rorsa CO. 
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The four TAuiAe’s sons who have suffered iu hell 
ever siace Ihey lived for twenty thousand years in the 
time of the Para Eassapa, these hell-creatures when they 
repeated the four syllables “du,” “sa,” “na,” ‘‘so,” 
were up on the surface ; since it takes thirty thousand 
years to go from top to bottom, they have not yet 
reached the bottom, but are now only in the middle. 
Such is the story of the four T/mifAe’s sons, who, after 
committing adultery with the wives of others, had to 
suffer in heU. 


End op the Stoet of the Foue Thuthb’s Sons. 
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CHAPTEE XYI. 

STORY OF THE MODEST GIRL. 

'When Para Talcon -vras in the Ycsali country, among 
the Dovadhanuna versos^ ho recited the HLri law,® 
illiistrating it by an aecoimt of a young village- 
girl, who by possessing the virtue of modesty, had 
reached the rank of a queen ; and ho also related how 
in a former time she had given birth to a jewel-son, 
the embryo Kaki-avarti king. 

At one time in the Yosall country, when Para 
Taken was residing there, there was a king named 
Li^Havi, who was excessively handsome. One day 
ho made offerings of food to Para Taken and his 
assembly of Bahans, and, in company with his queen, 
listened to the law. When Para Taken had finished 
his exposition, ho went away. Tho Bahans observed 
to each other that Bing Li^^Aavi’s queen was by no 
means handsome, that she was very large and had big 
hands, but that die was certainly possessed of modesty. 
Para Taken, overhearing their conversation, said : 

“ Bohans, my beloved sons, this is not so only now, 
but it was just tho some in former times, when Bing 
likklmi was Bing Brabmadatta, ruling over the 

Divine law. ® Modeety. 
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Eenoros cotmtry; at that time I ^Yas the king’s 
ministor. There was then residing in a village a 
young girl of an appearance not at all handsome, 
with a large body and big hands. This girl came on 
one occasion to Benares to see her relations. The 
king, happening to he looking out of his palace 
window as the girl passed by, saw her ; and remarked 
that out of modesty, she was careful that her clothes 
should not fly open as she walked alcng.^ Thinking 
that if he made so modest a woman his i^ueen, she 
would not fail to present him with a son of great 
glory, he called to a nobleman who was near him, 
and told him to go and inquire whether she had a 
husband or not. The king, hearing that she was un- 
married, took her and raised her to the rank of his 
qiicen, and always held her in the highest respect. 

“ The queen, before very long, fulfilled the king’s 
expectations by giving birth to a son who had every 
sign of wisdom and glory. This son attained the 
rank of a £akravarti king. 

“This virtue of modesty is very rarely found. It 
has nothing to do with beauty or ugliness ; let a per- 
son be as beautiful as you will, it is not worth talking 
about (in comparison). 

“ Kahans, my dear children, they who at that time 
were the king and queen of Benares are now T^ing 
liiMAavi and his queen; and the. nobleman is now I, 
the Para.” , r 

End op the Story or the Modest Girl. 

1 The drees of the Biitmeee women is simply a square doth, 
worn round the body, and tucked in at the waist and above tibe 
breast ; in walking, if not careful, the women expope th^ leg. 
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CHAPTER XYII. 

THE STORY ABOUT QIUTITUDE. 

In tlio Dovadhamma versos, the person who was called 
Sahhurisa was Katanukatavodi. Para Taken, while 
he was in the Crotavana monastery, related the circum- 
stanoos ooimootod. with his receiving the name of 
Sahhurisa. 

In former times, I, then the Paralaun,^ was the guar- 
tlLun Nat of a castor-oil® tree in the country of Benares. 
The people of the country used to mako offerings to 
lao of delicately flavoured dainties and flowers. At 
this time a poor miui came and made an offering of a 
piece of bread and a cup of water. The Paralauii, 
tlto Nat of the castor-oil tree, appeared to him and 
said, “IIo! you poor man. Why do you mako an 
offering to mo ? ” Ho replied, “ My lord Nat-King, 
I mako an offering to you hocauso I wish to be de- 
livered from poverty.” The Paralaun reflecting, “ It 
is right that I should pay him the doht of gratitude I 

^ One who is to become a Parii. 

* The castor-oil is onlj a plant; some other tree is probably 
meant, as Nats are always described os residing in large trees, not 
slirubs and plants. The Burmese text and manuscript, bowerer, 
both distinctly say “ castor-oil." 
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owe for his offering,” saii to him, “Ton poor man, at 
the foot of the castor-oil tree where I liye, there is a 
number of pots of gold all close together ; after having 
addressed the Xing of Benares about it, take them.” 
With these words the Nat vanished. 

The poor man, according to the Paralaun-Nat’s 
instruction, addressed the king, and took the pots of 
gold. The ting, moreover, on that very day made 
him a Thuihe, and presented him with all the appen- 
dages of that rank. 

Hence, all who make offerings to the guardian- Nats 
of trees wUl be rewarded. 


Eun OF THE Stoet about Geahtddb. 
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CHAPTEE XYIII. 

TIEE STOKY ABOUT COVETOUSNESS, GREEDINESS, AND 

ANSER. 

Para Taken prcaclied a discourse rogai-cling those who 
firom their covetousness became animals upon the spot 
whore thuy had stored their treasures ; and regarding 
death occasioned by not repressing anger under the 
influence of greediness. 

At one time there lived a TAu^Ao in the country of 
Kriidkat%, who was excessively covetous. “Wben ho 
died ho became a rat in the place where ho had buried 
Ills treasures. At this time the Paralaun was en- 
gaged in excavating a stone temple. When the rat 
saw the Paralaun, ho brought him two kahaparaas’ 
worth of his treasure in a bundle, and said to him, 
“Young man, take one kahapami’s worth, and buy 
mo moat and curry-stuff, and keep the other your- 
self.” The Paralaun in this way used every day to 
buy one kahapoMa’s worth of moat and curry-stuff for 
the rat, and keep one kahapona for himself. 

One day a cat caught the rat. The rat said to her, 
“Friend cat, I will give you moat and curry-stuff 
every day j do not kill mo.” The cat exacted from 
him a solemn promise' to this effect, and let him go. 
From that day the rat divided his food into two parts, 
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and gave one to the eat. Three other eats afterwards 
eaught the rat, and he made them all the same promise 
as he had made to the first eat, so now he had to 
divide his food into five parts, and give four' to the 
cats who, he was afraid, would take his life. 

The Paralaun, who know all this, when he had 
finished the rock temple, left a small hole in it only 
just large enough to admit the rat. “ Friend rat,” 
said he, “ live inside the hollow of the rock, and do 
not give any food to the four cats ; when they come, 
speak roughly to them.” After a little while one of 
the cats came and said, “I am very hungry, give 
me some food.” — “0 you cat,” said the rat, “why 
do you come and ask me for food?” The cat, 
being very greedy, flew into a violent passion, and 
made a spring at him with her outstretched claws; 
striking her chest against the stone cave, she was 
kUled. In the same way the three other cats also met 
their death. 

'Wise men should reflect upon a man, through his 
covetousness, thus becoming an animal watching over 
his former wealth; upon excessive greediness, and 
upon death resulting from anger. 


Emti of the Story op Covetousmbss, Grbbdinbss, and 

Anger. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE STORY OP TTIE SENSE OF TOUCH. 

Para Taken, wlicn ho was in the 6'otavaaa monas- 
tory, xolatcd a story regarding the sense of touch, 
one of tho fiyo senses: — 

Wlioovor is possossod of an attribute of excellonce, 
although ho may ho in poverty, will attain a lofty 
position. Hero is a comparison : ho is like a common 
piece of split bamboo, which, when wreathed with 
flowers, is sot upon some noble head. 

Rahans, my bolovoo. iildrcn, in former times there 
lived in tho city of Benares a very poor girl named 
Pufi/mpapi. She was possessed of no beauty, but she 
was marvellously soft and delicate to tho touch. In 
consoiuonco of tho extreme poverty of her parents 
no one over noticed tho girl. 

About tliis time there was a groat festival at 
Benares, which was kept up all through tho night. 
Tho Paralaun, tho King of Benares, who, in con- 
sequence of being versed in tho eighteen sciences, 
trusted to himself, wandered out alone to look at 
tho festival. Tho young girl Paflfepapi also hap- 
pened to bo amusing herself there, and tho king 
accidentally touched her with his hand. She felt as 
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doKoatB as a piece of cotton -wool which, had been 
picked a hundred times, and then dropped in an oil- 
pot. The king was unable to contain himself, and 
said to her, “ Lady, have you a husband ? ” — “I have 
not one yet, my lord,” she replied. “If that be so,” 
said the king, “ come to your parents’ house.” They 
went there together, and he said to Fah^apapl’s parents, 
“I want to marry her.” The girl’s parents, who 
looked on her as a piece of unsaleable goods, were 
highly deKghted, and gave her in marriage to the 
Paralaun. 

The Faralauh, after consummating his marriage, 
reflected, “ People who do not know the young girl’s 
quality of excessive purity and delicacy will revile 
me.” With these thoughts he began to feel a sense 
of shame. Then he went off to his palace, and bringing 
thence a golden basket, which he had filled with dif- 
ferent kinds of dainties, presented it to the girl ; after 
which he returned to his palace. 

When it was daybreak, i'‘,ifoh wajs made for the 
missing golden basket. The king' ordered his servants 
to go to such a place and such a house, and if they 
found it there, to bring it back with them together with 
the owner of the house. The king’s messengers, 
searching as directed, found it, and brought the young 
girl, with the golden basket, before the king. The 
king, in the presence of all his nobles, said to her, 
“0 you woman, why did you steal my golden 
ba^et?” The girl replied, “A young man brought 
it full of dainties to my house and gave it mo, and 
then went away.” The king, wishing to display to 
his nobles her qhaHty of excessive delicacy, emplby- 
ing a king’s stratagem, said to the girl, “0 young 
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girl, if you -were to see this young man, -would you 
know him?” The gjxl replied, “The young man 
brought it m the night, so I should not know tdm,” 

Now the king, when ho was sleeping with the young 
girl, liad purposely called hor attention to a scar upon 
his hand, so now he said to her, “0 girl, if you 
were to feel the hand of the young man who brought 
you the golden basket, would you know bim ?» She 
replied, “ The young man when ho came to my house 
made mo notice a scar on his hand ; therefore, if I felt 
liis hand I should know him.” 

Wlion the girl said this, the king, making use of a 
king’s artifice, had lior placed inside of a large coverlet, 
wliich was folded many times round her in such a 
way as to leave open only one small aperture. Then she 
was made to foci the hands of all the nobles as they 
came up to hor one after the other, and inserted their 
ams in the aperture; but the girl said, “None of 
those .is my husband’s hand.” 

All the noblemen who had folt the touch of the girl’s 
hand, seeing how fine and delicate she was, could not 
contain themselves, but were all like madmen. “ My 
lord, your Majesty,” they cried, “ give mo the young 
girl ; lot mo pay the fine for the theft of the golden 
basket.” Tho king would not agree to this, but went 
up to tho girl in tho coverlet and put his hand through 
the aperture that she might feel it, and so recognize 
him. Pafi/£apapi, directly she folt tho scar, said, “ This 
is my husband’s hand ; it was ho who brought mo tho 
gold basket Ml of dainties.” Those words of the girl 
(mlightoncd tho noblemen on tho state of a&irs. 

Then tho king said to his nobles, “ Fearing, lost not 
kno-wing tho high quality of oxoossivo purity and deli- 
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cacy which, this young girl possesses, you would im- 
' pute hlame to me, I have tested thus your sentiments. 
This ypung girl is already my wife.” 

On that Tery day the king had the ceremony of 
pouring water performed, and installed h.er in the posi- 
tion of head queen. 

Hence those who, although they may haye no 
beauty, are possessed of the attribute of extreme 
purity and delicacy wiU attain a lofty position. 


End of the Stoet of the Sense op Touch. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

THE STORY ABOUT THE SENSE OF HEARING-. 

On ono ocnaaion Ptira Taken, wMle residing in the 
(7otaYana monastery, preached a discourse regarding 
the sense of hearing, ono of the five senses : — 

Ealians, niy hclovod sons, vhen the ying of Eenaros 
was enjoying iiimsolf ono day in his garden, he heard 
the voice of a woman who was singing very sweetly 
while she was engaged in collecting fuel ; on hearing 
the voice, desire for the woman seized the king, 
and ho immediately gratified it, and the Paralaun 
he came an embryo in ‘^o woman. On account of the 
great glory of tlio child that was to be bom of her, 
the woman was immediately aware of it, and said 
to the king, “ Your Majesty, I have conceived.” The 
king took from liis finger a ring worth a hundred 
thousand, and presented it to her, saying, “If your 
child prove a girl, sell this ring, and live both of you 
on its proceeds; if it bo a boy, bring him to me.” 
After saying this, ho returned to his palace, surrounded 
by all his nobles. 

The woman, who gained her living by collecting 
fuel, when ton months had passed, gave birth to the 
Paralaun. When the child was somewhat grown, he 
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asked his mothei: who his father was. She replied, 
“ The great Zing of Benares.” On hearing this, the 
Paralaun said, “If this be so, take me to my father.” 
His mother accordingly took him, and presenting Para- 
lann, together with the ruby ring, to the king, she 
said, “My lord, yonr Majesty, this child is my lord 
your Majesty’s honoured son.” The king, although 
he knew it was so, felt ashamed in the midst of the 
■ assembly, and said, “It is not my son.” Then the 
Paralauh’s mother made this invocation in Support 
of the truth of her assertion, “ If this be not in truth 
your Majesty’s son, may it fall to the ground and he 
killed ! If it be your son, may it remain stationary in 
the air ! ” Saying these words she threw the child up 
in the air. The Paralaun, from his great glory, re- 
mained according to the invocation stationary in the 
air, seated in a cross-legged posture ; in this position 
he remained while he expounded the law to his royal 
father, and explained to him the ten duties of kings, 
viz. : The Tnaking of offerings j the observance of the 
commandments j the giving of alms ; upright conduct ; 
meekness and gentleness j not to cause sorrow to his 
subjects ; not to be angry with others; not to oppress 
others ; forbearance ; not to oppose the wishes of his 
people. 

The King of Benares, when he saw this marvel, ex- 
claimed, “ This is truly my son I beloved son, deign to 
descend.” The Paralaun descended on to his father’s 
breast and remained there. 

The king conferred upon the Paralaun the rank of 
heir-apparent, and gave his mother the position of 
g[ueen. 

He who was at that time the King of Benares is 

L 2 
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now my father King Suddhodana, and the queen is 
my mother Queen Maya. The little prince is I the 
Para. 

In this way Para Taken related this ffat.' 

Hence the possession of a pleasing voice conducts to 
a lofty position. 

End op the Story about the Sense of Bbabing. 


‘ An account of BOine one or other of the different existences 
of Ootamu ; there aro supposod to bo 550 of them written. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

THE STOEY ABOUT BEIBES. 

Faba Taken preached a discourse about the evil cou- 
seq[ueuces of taking bribes from a spirit of coyetous- 
ness. 

At one time there liyed in the Sayatthi coimtry 
a Brahmin who addressed himself to King Kosala, 
stating that he was yersed in the characteristic signs 
of daggers. The king made the smiths show all the 
daggers they offered him to the Brahmin, and if ho 
appfoyed of them, they were placed in the king’s 
armoury. Erom that day the smiths used to bring 
bribes wheneyer' they showed him the daggers. Of 
eyery dagger that the smiths who bribed him displayed, 
the Brahmin smelt the edge and said, “ It is a good 
one then it was placed in the king’s armoury, but 
all thos^ which the smiths who did not bribe bim 
brought, he woidd say were bad ones, although they 
were good. 

One day a smith said to himself, “ This Brahmin 
says that aU our daggers are bad, and that all the 
daggers of those who bribe him are good; I will 
so contriye that he will not dare to say so in 
fnture.” Accordingly he filled Ihe scabbard of a dag- 
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gcr with, very fine red pepper, and smeared the blade 
over with the same substance. He put the dagger ia 
the sheath and presented it to the kiag. The kiag 
made bim show it to the Brahmin. The Brahmia 
smelt the edge of the dagger as usual, the pepper got 
into the Brahmin’s nose ; unable to restrain himself, 
ho sneezed violently and sht his nose completely against 
the edge of the dagger. The king and all his court, 
when they saw this, could not contain themselves, but 
roared with laughter. 

Thus wo see the evil consoq[uences of an inclination 
to take bribes, without having any regard to good 
qualities. 

End oe tub Story about Bribes. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 

THE REWARD OF SARAJVAGAMAEA.^ 

On one occasion, Paia Taken, wken lie was in the 
• (retayana monastery, preached a discourse upon the 
greatness of the reward of Sarafflagamana. 

One day the Brahmin Velama completely fiUed with 
gold and silyer'a compartment of a rioe-field, suffi- 
cient to sow ten baskets of seed-grain •, and for the 
whole of seyen years and seyen months made offerings 
of eighty-four thousand golden cups, eighty-four thou- 
sand silyer cups, eighty-four thousand copper cups ; 
elephants, horses and carriages with oVnamental trap- 
pings, milch cows, yirgins, jewels, eighty-four thou- 
sand of each ; besides these, food and sherbets of eyery 
kind. 

Greater than the reward of such an offering as this 
is the reward of an offering made to a Sotapan;^ 
greater stiU to a Sakadagami,^ greater stiU to an 
Anagami,^ greater stiU to a Eahanda, greater stUl to a 

1 The formula, “ 1 worship Buddha, the law, and the priest, 
hood.” 

^ First state of an Arija. 

‘ Second state of an Aiiya. 

* Third state of an Ariya. 
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Fa^^eka-buddha, greater still to a Para Taken with 
Ms sacred assembly of Bahans, but greater than all 
these is the reward of a steadfast observance of the 
Sararaacamana. 


EeB op the BeWABB op SABAjriOAHANA. 
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CHAPTEE XXIII. 

THE TTVE COMMANDMENTS. 

He preached as follows the consequences entailed 
by the five coxomandments : — 

If a man have no teachers or priests, he should be 
constant in the practice of repeating each of the five 
commandments, beginning with Faraatipata, with his ‘ 
hands raised in attitude of adoration in front of a 
sacred image of Faxa Taken on a sacred pagoda. 

1. Paraatipata. — ^This law is broken by the kining 
of as much as a louse, a bug, or a tick. 

2. Adinnadana. — This law is broken by taking as 
much as a siagle thread of cotton which has not been 
given by another. 

3. Zamesumi^MaAara. — This law is broken by even 
looking at the wife of another with a lustful mind. 

4. Musavada. — This law is broken by even jestingly 
uttering a fiilsehood which will affect the advantage 
end prosperity of another. 

6. Suxameraya. — ^This law is broken by even letting 
fall upon the tongue only such a drop of intoxicating 
liquor as would hong at the end of a blade of TAaman 
grass, if it is known to be iatoxioating liquor. 
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He preacted as follows regarding the great crime of 
Paraatipata : — 

Hing Hosala’s -wife, Queen Mallika, Trlule she was ex- 
periencing the three abodes,^ having become a young 
girl, went into tihe bazaar to purohase some meat for 
a guest whom she had received at her house. Failing 
to procure any, she killed a goat to supply her guest 
with meat. For this evil deed, after completing her 
sufferings in the lowest hell, her neck was trodden on, 
and she was killed in her turn. 

Again, Putigatta-Mahathora, one of Para Taken’s 
holy disciples, suffered in hell for having been in one 
state of oxistonco a fowler, and, until the time of his 
becoming a Eahanda, suffered the torture of having 
his bonos broken into little pieces, after which he ac- 
quired Paronibbana. 

Again, tlie Bishi Pa^tiAikabra, as a consequence of 
the sin of his having at tho timo when ho was a car- 
penter pioreod a fly with a splinter of wood, had, while 
engaged as a Eishi in tho performance of good works, 
to suffer the torture of being impaled. 

Ag ain, in tho time of Para Taken, Ms sacred dis- 
ciples, on account of having formerly been huntsmen, 
notwithstanding they had reached tho state of holy 
disciplos, fought among thomsolvos, and all MUod each 
other ; and Para Taken, who had no power to prevent 
them, was reduced to one solitary attendant. 

Again, all the Siikiya kings, for having in a former 
existence caught fish in the Sansaraga tank by poison- 
ing them, were ©very one killed by tho Yidadupa war- 
riors, witihout Para Taken having any power to pre- 
vent it. 

> The abodes of Men, Nats, and Brabmas. 
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Fara Taken continued, “Eahans, my dear sons, 
whoever takes life, when he dies out of his present ex- 
istence will appear again in hell, and afterwards in the 
state of an animal. After being freed from hell and 
the condition of an animal, even when he reaches the 
state of a man, he will have but a short life.” 

Such were the words of Para Taken upon the sub- 
ject of Pawatipata. 

Adinnadana, or the taking of what has not been 
given by another. 

A girl of the country of Benares suffered in hell 
for haviag stolen a putzo.^ After she had left hell and 
had become a human being, she was excessively lovely 
and of an extremely delicate kind of beauty; her 
hair was (black and shining) like a humble-bee. All 
who saw her fell in love with her. Some women, 
however, who were envious of her, mixed some deca- 
piUatory drug in her hair-wash, and in consequence, 
all her hair came off just as if it had been pulled out 
by the roots ; in fact, she looked like a plucked crow. 
G-reatly ashamed at losing her hair, she went away to 
another place, where she employed herself in selling 
oil. While thus engaged, she made an offering to a 
Bahan of some food fried in oil, and prayed that, as a 
reward of the offering, in her future life she might have 
good hair. When she died out of that existence, as the 
reward of her offering, she became a flat’s daughter in 
a golden palace, which rose up from the midst of the 
sea; her hair was of immense length and beautifully fine, 
but as a punishment for her having in a former exist- 
ence stolen a putzo, she bad no clothes whatever, and 
was always quite naked. After she had been ifi tbis oen- 
( ^ ’Waist-cloth of a man. 
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dition for a yory long time, in the time of the most 
excellent Para Gotama, there arriyed at the island 
some sailor merchants, who, seeing her quite naked 
inside her palace, presented her with some clothes, hut 
she could not put them on. The Nat’s daughter said 
to them, “ Brothers, if you wish to clothe mo, make 
an offering to some one, and share the reward with 
me, saying, ‘ May the Nat’s daughter obtain clothes !’ ” 
The sailors accordingly made an offering of a putzo to 
one of their companions who steadfastly obscryed the 
Sai’awagamana, and at the same time prayed, “ May the 
Nat’s daughter obtain clothes!” On the ycry day 
that the offering was made, the Nat’s daughter, who 
bad had to liyo naked in her palace, roecivod for her ap- 
parel the garments of the Nuts. Then the sailors said 
to the Nat’s daughter, “ Tn const^quonce of our haying 
made an offering on your behalf, you axe abundantly 
provided with clothes ; make now an offering among 
us of (jloth(!S for an (offering to Para Taken ; then, if 
you constantly reflect upon the virtues of Para Taken, 
you will agsiin become a Nat’s daughter.” The Nat’s 
daughter did as the sailors directed, and made on offer- 
ing of two putssos of tlio Nats. When Para Taken 
received thoputzos, ho proachod tlio Law, illustrating 
it by an account of the Nat’s daughter ; and she, when 
she died, became a Nat’s daughter in tbo Tavatinsa 
Nat-country, living in a golden palace, and surrounded 
by a thousand attendants. 

Fixing your attention upon this sacred exposition 
of tho Law, you must always shun tho property which 
has not boon given you by another. 

Again Para Token proadied, Bahans, my beloved 
SODS, whoever shall take what has not beon given to^ 
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him shall sudOfer the cendition of a Hell-Freta, aad 
even when delivered, from this state of suffering he 
shall obtain again the condition of man, nothing that 
he possesses shaU be permanent ; it shall aU be de- 
stroyed. 

Such were the words of Para Taken on the subject 
of theft. 

EamesumL^j^'j^aHra ; transgression against a woman 
whom another possesses. Those who commit this 
crime wiU suffer in hell after they die. After com- 
pleting their time in hell, even when they become 
human beings, they are the female servants of others. 
My lord Ananda, Para Taken’s younger brother, after 
he had been completing the virtues during the whole 
of four Asankhyas^ and a hundred thousand cycles, 
when he had an existence among the race of black- 
smiths, once committed adultery with the wife of 
another ; for this he had to suffer hell, and after com- 
pleting his time there, became a woman during four- 
teen existences. ’Wken he died out of the condition 
of a woman and became a man, he suffered mutilation 
during seven existences. 

Again, the four T^u^/^e’s sons in the Benares coun- 
try, for committing adultery with the wives of others, 
had to suffer in the heU-pot ; once every sixty thou- 
sand years they came to the surface, and, enduring 
dreadM torture, uttered the syllables, “ du,” “sa,” 
“ na,” “ so,” after which they went back into the hell- 
pot. Besides this, every one who commits adultery 
with another man’s wife, after death becomes a 
woman. 

1 According to Judson, a number expressed by a unit, followed 
by 140 cyphers. 
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Such vere the words of Para Taken on the subject 
of Zamesnmi^Ma^ara. 

Musavrida. — In consequence of Zing JTetlya telling 
a falsehood, the carriage drawn by winged horses and 
the four Nat’s sons guarding it with their daggers, all 
disappeared; the smell of his body, which was like that 
of sandal-wood, and the smell of his mouth, which was 
like that of a water-lily bud, became fetid, and the 
earth swallowed him up. 

Jfifi/iamawa also was swallowed up by the earth for 
telling a falsehood. 

The huntsman who told a he when he was under 
examination by the monkey-king, was swallowed up 
by the earth. They all had to suffer in the lowest 
hell. 

Thoreforo, of all sins against the five command- 
ments, the uttering of a Msehood is the greatest. 

Para Taken also said, “ My beloved sons, whoever 
tells a falsehood, will after death suffer the condition 
of a Ilell-Prota; when they are released from those 
states of suffering, and have become raon, they will 
have to hoar false accusations.” 

Such wore the words of Para Taken on the subject 
of Muslivada. 

Suramoraya. — Whoevor shall drink intoxicating 
liquor, when ho dies out of his present existence, 
will suffer the condition of a Hell-Preta. Even 
when on release from that state of suffering he be- 
comes a man, he will bo insane. 

Such wore the words of Para, Taken on the subject 
of Surameraya. 

The great rewards that those receive who shun 
those five actions are, an excellent condition of ex- 
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istence, a longer life than others, greater Trealth and 
power than others, greater fame than others, existence 
in the oonntry of the Nats more than others; these are 
the five great rewards which those wiU obtain who 
observe the five commandments. All those who keep 
Ihe five commandments will reap much profit, and 
when they die will have an existence in the country 
of the Nats, and in the TTttaraknru Island. Every 
happiness which is to be attained in fntiire existences 
is the result of observing the commandments. 

I have concisely completed the subject of the five 
commandments, which have really and truly the 
power of procuring happiness, profit, and excellent 
virtues, for the use of my feUow-men who long for 
the results and advantages of those commandments, 
which the most excellent Para, full of patience, has 
preached in a variety of different ways. If all my 
feUow-men who reverenciog the Para, the law, and 
the priesthood, desire the advantages which the com- 
mandments bring, shall at all times steadfastly observe 
them, — they will conduct theih to the fulfilment of 
all their wishes, and give them peace and happiness 
in the church of Para Taken. 

End Of THE Eiscoubsb upon the Five Commandments. 
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CnAPTER XXIV. 

ON DnAMlIA-DANA. 

Paha Taken, moreovor, preached as follows, upon 
the measureless results and advantages derived from 
listening to the Law : — 

“ There were four questions which all the Nats in 
the Tavatinsa Nat country had been considering for 
twelve years, and yet could not solve. At last they 
asked the four jfiTatulokapala Nat-Kings. These also 
said, ‘Wo cannot solve them; our master, the Sakka- 
Xing, can answer at once the questions of a thousand 
people. Lot us ask tlfo Sakka-King.’ So saying the 
four Xatulokapala Nat-Kings went with all the Nats 
to the Sakka-King, and asked him the questions. 
The Sakka-King in like mannor said, ‘ I cannot solve 
tliom ; it is only the omniscient Para who is an Agga- 
puggalam who can solve them.’ Accordingly, the 
Sakka-King and tho four Katulokapala Nat-Kings 
with all ^0 Nats from tho six stages of tho Nat 
country wont to Para Takon and said to him, ‘ Parii, 
omniscient lord of tho law, among offerings, which is 
tho most oxcoUont offering? Among tho different 
kinds of food, which is the most excellent food? 
Among enjoyments, which is tho most excellent 
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enjoyment? Among all rests from the pnnislmient 
of misery, which is the most excellent?’ Para 
Taken, in reply, preached as follows : — “ Sakka-Eing, 
he who makes an offering of the Law makes an offer- 
ing superior to all others. Of all foods, the food of 
the Law is the test. Of aU enjoyments, the enjoy- 
ment of the Law is the highest. Mbbana, which is the 
rest from the misery of lust and passion, is the head of 
all. The reason why Dhamma-dana’ is so excellent is 
this : Sakka-Eing ! if any one should completely fill the 
whole of the Eakravala kingdom, which is one Tnillinn 
two hundred and three thousand four hundred and 
fifty yo^anas in extent, with Paras, PaAAekabuddhas, 
Bahandas, and disciples, and should make offeriugs to 
them of tAingans,* rice, mUk, butter, and so forth; 
and if any one should repeat or listen to four feet of a 
sacred verse, and the four feet thus repeated or 
listened to, were divided into sixteen parts; the 
offerings I have mentioned would not be equal to one 
of these parts. It is on this account that the Phamma- 
dana is so excellent. Again, if any one does not listmi 
to the Law, he must not make an offering of as'much as 
a ladleful of milk-rice, or a single meal of plain rice. 
Thus it is that the offering of the Law and the hear- 
ing of the Law are so excellent. Putting aside Paras 
and Peb^^ekabuddhas, my lord Sariputta, who could 
count the rain-drops that fall in the whole of the 
JTakravala kingdom,- could not of himself obtain the 
way of Sotapatti, or any other ; but when he heard 
four feet of the verses of the sacred Law recited by 
my lord Assa^, he was able to obtain the way of 
Sotapatti. Therefore, excellent is Dhamma-dana. 

1 Xbe offering of the ^ Prieett^’ garmeots^ 
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“Although you eat the ambrosia of the Nats, which 
produces twelve effects, yet you have repeatedly to 
oxperieneo the three abodes;^ but the food of the Law, 
if you listeu to it but for a moment, can free you from 
the three abodes, and conduct you to Nibbana. There- 
fore, excellent is the food of the Law. 

“ The enjoyment of the Nats lasts longer than that of 
men, but still only in the three abodes ; while the ex- 
cellent enjoyment of preaching and listening to the 
Law libci’ates from the throe abodes, and conducts to 
Nibbana. Therefore, oxcollont is the enjoyment of 
the Law.” 

“When Parii Taken liad thus solved the four questions 
which the Sakku-King had asked, and terminated his 
discoiurso upon the Law, eighty-four thousand Nats 
acquired tlio law of liberation.® 

Thu Sukka-King said to Parii Taken, “If this be so, 
why do you not share with me tho offering of the Law 
which is most excellent among offerings ? ” Thus he 
addi'ussod the sacred cur. Parii Taken said, “Eahans, 
niy dear sons, from tliis day forth do not say that the 
sacred Law which I preach, I preach only for the as- 
sembly of llahans; but whenever I preach and dis- 
coux’se txpon the Law in tho assembly, say, ‘May 
the Saklm-King receive a share!’ and divide it with 
him.” 

Thus, boeuuso it can give rcwai'ds and advantages 
inestimable, those who recite or listen to tho Law re- 
ceive exceedingly groat and most oxcollont rewards. 

Wlion I’lvra Taken thus, as it wore, distributing the 
food of the sacred Law, preached the sacred Lhamma- 

^ 1. ti. of men, Nats, atid Brahmas. 

^ /. e, bad tbair salvation secured. 
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/cakra Law in the Isipatana forest, Anyakojji/afiha and 
eighty millions of Brahmas ohtained the law of lihera- 
nion. When he preached to the thirty Bhaddavaggis, 
the thousand Rishis, the hundred and ten thousand 
nobles of Xiug Bimbisara in the Jj&tthi garden, and 
ten thousand congregations were liberated, and ton 
thousand congregations were firmly established in the 
observance of SaraTiagamana.^ 

End op aaan Disootosb upon DHAiarA-DANA. 


^ In this last paragraph, ths MS. differs considerably from the 
printed text ; the latter has been followed. 
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CHAPTER SXY. 

RTOP.Y OF TIIFi riUEST LOKATJSSA. 

Para Taken, wliilci ho rosich-id in the G^otavana monas- 
tory, xwoadicd aa follows tho Yattliid of Akusala® 
Urapifitakam. 

Lokutissa-Maliathora, ou account of an evil deed 
which ho had committed in a provious state of ex- 
istonco, bocamo an ombryo in a Yillago of a thousand 
fishermon, in tho countiy of King Kosala. From the 
vory day on which ho was ooncoivod, tho thousand 
flshonnon who wore fishing with traps and nets, could 
not catcli a singlu fish, and they conscquontly suffered 
from hunger. Montovor, from tho day tho child was 
ooncoivod, iludr villago was seven times burned down, 
and seven times hud a fine imposed upon it by the 
Icing. Tho fishemnon, who had boon in misery ever 
since tho child was conceived, began to rofioet, “It 
was novor like this witli us boforo; it is only now 
tliat wo have become poor and misbrable, thereforo, 
this state of things must have aiison from there being 
among us some degenerate being whoso former deeds 
wore bad.” Accordingly, tlio thousand fishermen di- 
vided thomHolvcs into two parties of five hundred 
^ Sacred story. * Guilt, evil deeds. 
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eaolij Tvliicli ■went out fishing separately. The fisher- 
men who came from the quarter where the parents of 
the embryo Lokatissa resided, obtained nothing ; hut 
the other party of fiye hundred obtained abundance. 
The unsuceessfol party of fishermen again divided 
themselves into two parties of two hundred and fifty 
each, and again the party to which the embryo child 
belonged obtained nothing. In this way they con- 
tinued to subdivide, till' at last the house of the 
parents of the embryo Lokatissa was alone in its 
misfortune; then the thousand fishermen, perceiving 
that the degenerate being must belong to that man’s 
house, expelled the family from the village. 

The parents of the child, who were in abject 
poverty at the time of its birth, had no love for it, 
for they said to themselves, “ Erom the very day that 
the child was conceived, misfortunes befell the thou- 
sand fi^ermen, and we ourselves have been reduced 
to misery.” Now, because the child was destined to 
become a Eahanda, they had no power to destroy it ; 
the light of the reward of Arahatta was to shine in that 
child’s heart hke a lamp burning inside an earthen 
pot. When the child was big enough to walk alone, 
his parents gave him a piece of broken pot to serve as 
a cup ; then inveigling him inside a house, they left 
him there and ran away to another place. 

The child, thus left alone in the world, used to live 
by going about with his piece of broken pot in his 
Imnd, begging victuals from house to house ; and this 
he continued to do till he was seven years of age. 
About this time, my lord Sariputta came to rec^ve 
alms in the Savatihi country. When he saw the 
child-beggar, he took compassion upon him, and 
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calliiig Mm to Mm, said, “ "Wlio are your parents ? ” 
Tlio daild replied, “Lord and master, I have no one 
on wliom to depend; my parents, in consequence of 
being in the greatest poverty over since my birth, 
have deserted me.” My lord Sariputta took the cMld 
with him to the monastery, and made Min a pro- 
bationor for the priesthood. After some time had 
passed, and ho was twenty years of ago, he made Mm 
a Pan^ringa. Wlicn ho was advanced in years he be- 
came celebi’atod as Lokatissa. This Lokatissa had 
not the attribute of attracting offerings. At a time 
when unparalleled offerings were made, he could not 
obtain enough to fdl his belly with ; ho procured just 
Buffieiont to sustain life. When any one put a single 
ludloful of yagu^ or rice into his Uabot and was 
about to put more, the Uabet always appeared to be 
full, so they poured it into the other t^abets, and put 
no more in liis. When the people, inaking offerings to 
all the priests in succession, came to this Lokatissa’s 
tAabet, all the food which they had in the yagu-oup 
ready to offer to him, would disappear. 

One day, Lobitissa having developed Vipassana,* 
became a IMluuidu. Kotwitbstunding that he had 
thus become a Ihiliauda, ho could never obtaiu offer- 
ings. On the day wh<m ho was going to obtain Para- 
nibbana, ray lord Sariputta, who was aware of it, said 
to Mrasolf, “This Lokatissa-thora will obtain Para- 
nibbana to-day, thorofore, I will give Mm as much 
food as will satisfy him.” With this thought, he sent 
for Lokatissa-thoi’a, and invited Mm to come and 

* A paxticular propaiation of rico made 'with a varietj of 
mgrodiontB. 

* A kind of miraouloos knowledge. 
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recBiye rice mth him ; hut my lord Sariputta, because 
Lokatissa Tvas with him when he went to collect rice, 
did not obtain a single ladleful; the people did not 
eyen giye bim the usual respectful salutations. My 
lord Sariputta, knowing that Lokatissa-thera had not 
the attribute of attracting offeriugs, then sent him 
away, saying, “ Go and stay in my monastery.” As 
soon as he had gone away, all the people cried, ‘‘Here 
comes my lord Sariputta,” and hastened to make him 
offerings of food. My lord Sariputta sent a (Quantity 
of this food to Lokatissa-thera ; but on the road to 
the monastery, the people who were taking it forgot 
all about Lokatissa, and ate it up themselyes. When 
my lord Sariputta returned to the monastery, Lokatissa 
made obeisance to him. Sariputta said, “ Lokatissa, 
haye you eaten the food I sent you ? ” He replied, 
“ I haye had none to eat ” Sariputta, on hearing 
this, was startled ; then looking at the sun and find- 
ing that it was not too late, he said to him, “ Bemain 
here,” and haying giyen him a place to stop in, he 
went off to the palace of King Kosala, and stood there 
ready to reoeiye alms. King Kosala, directly he saw 
my lord Sariputta, filled his t^abet with rice and 
Katumadhu.^ WTien Sariputta arriyod with the food 
at the monastery, he did not giye him the tiiabet, but 
holding it against his breast said to him, “My lord 
Lokatissa, take the food out of the t/mbet which I am 
holding, and eat it ; ” but Lokatissa, out of respect to 
my lord Sariputta, would not presume to eat it. 
Then my lord Sariputta said, “ I wiH stand up* and 
hold the tiabet, you also stand up and eat from it ; if 
I let go the t4abet, all the food will disappear, and you 
^ Food vhioh a priest may eat after 12 o’ dock; see page 120. 
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will havo notbing to eat.” Accordingly, Lokatissa 
stood up and ate the food out of the t/$abet, -while my 
lord Sariputta stood up and held it with both hands. 
Lokatissa ate enough to fill his belly, and on that very 
day obtained Paranibbana. Para Taken performed 
Lokatissa’s sepulture, and erected a Pagoda over his 
bones and other relics. 

At this time the Eahans in the assembly of the law 
were saying to each other, “How was it that this 
Lokatissa-thcra, who was so wanting in the attribute 
of attracting offerings, obtained tho way, the reward, 
and Nibbiiiia ? ” l*ara Taken, wishing to discourse 
upon tbo events of the past, preached as follows : — 

“ Eahans, my dear sons, it was because in a former 
state of existence this Lokatissa-thcra destroyed the 
offerings of a Eidianda, tliat ho himself received none. 
It is because he had fonncrly steadily practised the 
Vipassanii, ‘ insiahility, misery, unsubstantiality,’ that 
ho ac(iuircd tho law of Iho way and tho reward.” 

Thou ho proceeded to relate tho events of times long 
past, as follows: — 

“ This Lokatissa-fhora, in tlio time of the Para Taken 
Kassjipa, was a- Etihun, A T/iugyub built a monastery 
for him, and supidiod all his wants. In this monastery 
of tho T/nigyub ho stronously oxortod himself to acquire 
tho Vipassanii. Ono day a llahanda who had come from 
tho Himavania forest, arrivod at this TiJugyuc’s village. 
Tho T/iUgyiui, inspirod with affection for him as soon 
os he saw him, invitod him into his house and set food 
before him. ‘ Deign to rosido,’ said ho ‘ in my teacher’s 
monastery, do not go anywhere else ; as long as you 
remain hero I will supf)ly you with food.’ So saying^ 
ho had him conduotod to his toaolior’s monastery. The 
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Eahan ■wh.o reeidsd in the monastery entered into con- 
versation with his guest the Bahanda, ‘ My lord,’ said 
he, ‘Have you eaten food?’ The guest, the Eahanda, 
replied, ‘I have eaten.’ — ‘Where did you eat,’ the 
Eahan asked. ‘ In the TMgyue’s house,’ he replied. 
The Eahan who lived in the monastery was jealous at 
hearing that the Eahanda had keen eating in the 
TMgyue’s house, and maintained silence. 

“ In the cool of the evening the T;5ugyue went to 
the monastery, and invited his teacher and the Eahanda 
guest to come and receive rice. After reminding his 
teacher to bring Ms Eahanda guest with him [to Ms 
house to receive alms], the TAugyue went away. 

“The occupier of the monastery, vexed with Ms 
Eahan guest, would not say a single word to him, but 
maintained complete silenoe, thinking that by doing 
so, the guest would not presume to remain in the 
monastery. The Eahanda guest, knowing the bad 
feeling of the Eahan who occupied the monastery, 
resolved to go elsewhere. Next morning the Eahan, 
who occupied the monastery, arose very early and put 
on Ms tAingan ; then, feaiM of waking the Eahanda 
guest, in order to fulfil Ms duty he scratched with Ms 
finger-nail on the stone drum, and after rapping on the 
door with Ms nail, went out. When the TAugyue 
saw that the Eahanda guest had not accompanied Mm, 
he said, ‘ Lord and master, did you not invite your 
En.bn.Ti guest to come?’ The Eahan replied, ‘Taga, 
in order to arouse the Eahan guest, I beat the stone 
drum at the entrance of the monastery, and, moreover, 
rapped at the door, but I could not wake Mm; itm^t 
be the food wMch the Taga made an offering of to 
him yesterday, and of wMch he ate tp satiety, that 
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not being yet digested, mates him sleep so. Has the 
Tagil great affeotion for such a Eahan ? ’ 

“ The Eahanda guest, -when the time for coUeoting 
riee had arrived, put on his t/iingan, and carrying his 
t/iabot at his breast, fle-w up into the sky and -went 
away to another place to receive ojGferings, 

‘ ‘ The T7mgyuc, after supplying his teacher with food, 
jmt a q^uantity into his Uabet, telling him to offer it to 
the T?.g.'tin.Ti guest. The Eahan, who was the occupier 
of the monastery, said to himself, ‘If this Eahan 
guest wore to eat this nice food, Eb would not go 
away oven if I dragged him out ; ’ and in his vexation 
ho poured out all the rice, butter, and the rest of the 
food, in a place where the jungle was burning. On 
reaxjhing the monjistory ho said, ‘The Eahan guest 
must have boon a Etihanda, who knowing my foolings 
to him, has gone olsowhoro; and I in my jealousy have 
dostroyodhis offerings.’ With those words he died of 
his own accord, lie then wont into hell, whore he 
suffered for an immense length of time. When re- 
leased from hell ho was a Bilu* during the whole of five 
hundred existoncos, and never for a single day pro- 
cured sufficient food to satisfy him. After completing 
five hundred existences as a Bilu, ho was five hundred 
times a dog. Wlion ho died, after completing his five 
hundi’cd existences as a dog, ho booamo an embryo in 
the womb of a pftor woman in a village of the Kasikaray 
country. From the very day of his conception, his 
parents became miserably poor. When he was bom 
on the expiration of the ton months, they called the 
child Mittapindaka.® As soon as this Mittapiniaka 
could walk alone, his parents, unable to bear hunger 
> A BpooiBB of aiwul. * The MS. hos iTumitUpindola. 
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any longer, drove him away. The child, with no one 
to depend upon, went and found his way to Benares, 
At this time the Faralaun. was the teacher Dlsapa- 
mokkha at Benares, where he was giving instruction 
to five himdred young men who were his pupils. 
Mittapindaka also went and resided with the Fara- 
laun, and was instructed in science and learning. 
From the very day that Mittapindaka came to 'receive 
instruction, the teacher Disapamokkha was much con- 
cerned to find that no offerings were made to him. 
Mittapindaka, moreover, began to quarrel with the 
other pupils; at last, not heeding the admonitions of 
his teacher, and being always at variance with them, 
he ran away. Arriving at a village, he made his 
living there by labouring for hire. When he was 
grown up, he married a poor woman in that village, by 
whom he had two sons. On account of this Mitta- 
pindaka, the houses of the villagers were seven times 
burned down ; and seven times a fine was imposed on 
them by the king ; when they raised a dam for rico 
cultivation, it burst seven times. At last the villagers, 
seeing that all these misfortunes dated from the day 
when hUttapindaka came among them, drove bim out 
of the village. As he was journeying to another 
place with his wife and children, he lost his way, and 
came into a forest where a Bilu Hved. The Bilu 
devoured his wife and children. Mittapindaka, escap- 
ing, travelled to a great distance, and reached the 
harbour of Gambhira ; there he addressed himself to 
the captain of a ship, and asked to be allowed to work 
under him for hire ; «the sailors gave biTn employment 
and agreed to pay him wages. 

'‘On the seventh day after setting ^safl, the vessel 
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romainod stationary in tlie midst of the sea, jnst as if 
it ■were a fixture there. Tho sailors said, ‘There must 
bo some one on board our ship who ought not to be 
there.’ So saying they oast lots, and Mittapindaka 
di*cw the lot seTon times; they therefore gave him a 
bundlo of bamboos which they made him take hold of 
with his hands, and throwing him overboard, sent him 
floating away in tho midst of tho sea. 17o sooner was 
ho thrown overboard than the vessel started off like a 
flying horse. 

“Troiu tho effect of his having in a previous state 
of oxistonoo, in tho time of tho Piirii Taken Eassapa, 
practised tho Yipassana, ‘ instability, misery, unsub- 
stantiality,’ Mithipindaka, after floating about tho sea 
on tho bundlo of bamboos, arrived at an island where 
there was a palace in which lived four Nats’ daughters 
with whom ho enjoyed himself for seven days. Those, 
in conscqucuco of their being tho daughters of the 
Nut Vimanopota, after enjo 3 ring seven days’ happiness 
had to undergo seven days of misery. These Nats’ 
daughters accordingly, after telling Mittapindaka to 
sfaiy in tlio palace till they came back, went away to 
undtirgo their sufferings. Mittapindaka, as soon as 
the Nat’s daughters wore gone, mounted his bundle of 
bamboos, and floating away on the sea, arrived at an 
island whore there was a silver palaco in which wore 
eight Nats’ daughters with whom he enjoyed himself. 
Pleating off again from tho silver palaco, ho reached 
an island whore there was a ruby palace in which were 
sixteen Nats’ daughters with whom ho enjoyed him- 
self. Leaving this again, ho arri'^od at a golden palace 
whore there wore thirty-two Nats’ daughters with 
whom ho enjoy od.himsolf. All those Nats’ daughters, 
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being the daughters of the Nat Vimanopeta, after en- 
joying seven days’ happiness had to suffer seven days’ 
misery. Although all the Nats’ daughters asked him 
to stay in their palace, he would not remain, but seating 
himself on the bundle of bamboos, floated off again. 
At last he arrived at an island in the midst of the sea 
where Bilumas^ lived. 

“At this time one of the Bilumas had assumed the 
appearance of a goat. Mittapindaka not knowing that 
it was a BHuma, and tbinTriTig he would like to eat 
some goat’s flesh, laid hold of it by the leg to kill it. 
The nature of the Biluma being that of the Nat race, 
by means of her power and glory she seized Mittapin- 
daka by the leg and hurled him away ; and he feU 
down at the gate of the city of Benares. At the gate 
where he fell were some of the king’s shepherds, who 
were in pursuit of some thieves who had stolen the 
king’s goat. At this vei^ moment Mittapindaka was 
pulling the leg of a goat, and the goat was making a 
great outcry. The shepherds, thiuking that Mittapin- 
daka was the thief, laid hold of him and gave hinn a 
beating, and then bound him and carried bim off to 
take him before the king. At this juncture the Para- 
lauh, the teacher Disapamokkha, was coming out of 
the city with his five hundred pupils to bathe. When 
he saw Mittapindaka, he said, “ This is my disciple ; 
release him.” The shepherds set him free and went 
away, and Mittapindaka remained with the Faralaun. 
The Faralaun asked him where he had been all this 
time, and he related all his adventures. The Fara- 
laun recited this poetry : ‘ Ho who wiU not listen to 
the words of his welh-wisher will come to misfiaryj’ 

’ A female Bilu. 
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“ He who was then Mittapindata is now the 
Eahanda Lokatissa. The teacher Disapamokkha is 
now I, the Para. Thus the Eahanda Lokatissa, be- 
cause in a former state of existence he was jealous of 
the ofFerings and prosperity of another, had to suffer 
in hell; after this, even when ho became a man, he 
could never obtain sufficient food for a full meal. Tip 
to tho very time when ho became a Eahanda, owing to 
the effects of his evil deeds in a former existence, he 
never for one single day had sufficient food to satisfy 
him. It was only on the day of his obtaining Nibbana 
that, through tlio power of my lord Saiiputta, he en- 
joyed a full meal just before entering Nibbana. 

“ Tlid'clbrc, neither men nor Eulians should ever be 
vexed with, or envious of, tho offerings and prosperity 
of others.” 


Emj> op the Story taken prom the Kammapabhbda- 

DIPA SCRII*TURE. 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 

AN ACCOUNT OF GOTAMA’S FAMILY. 

The Sakiya^ kings of the family of Paia Taken "were 
these : in the Xapilayatthn country there were eighty 
thousand^ all of the royal race; those of the race of 
Xosala^ and those of the race of Eeyadaha were all of 
the royal race of Sakiya. The way of it was this : — 
The king who in due course reigned oyer the Kapi- 
layatthu country was Xing TJkkaJcaxaya.® This Xing 
IJkkakara^a had fiye daughters and four sons; the 
eldest son was King IJkkamukkha.* When his queen 
died, he raised a princess to the rank of his queen. 
This queen gaye birth to a prince named tTantu. 
When the queen gaye birth to Prince (?antu, Xing 
IlkkakarS^ made her yery handsome presents. As 
soon as Prince (?antu came of age, the queen asked 
the king to make him king. TJkkakara^a said to her, 
While there are my four elder sons, I cannot make 
him king.” Howeyer, as the queen constantly repeated 
her request. King TJkkakaraya at last called his four 

1 The royal race Aom which Gotama descended. 

’ Manuscript has Eosija. ^ Okkaka, in the Suttanipata. 

* His five wives were called Hattha, .EittS, S'autu, G^iui, Thi- 
kha ; his four sons, Okb&mukha, i&vakaniu, Hatthiniko, Hipuro ; 
his four daughters, Piya, Suppiya, Ananda, Tiyita, Yi^tasena. 
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sons, aud said to them, “ From the time the queen 
gave hiith to my son (zautu, I have conferred con- 
tinual benefits upon her ; now she has asked me to 
give the royal place to G^antu. Since I cannot teU 
whether the queen has good or evil intentions towards 
my sons, take elephants, horses, and soldiers, as many 
as you wish, and settling in some suitable place, take 
up your residence there. "When I am dead, assume 
the royal power by turns.” *■ 

The four princes made obeisance to their royal 
father, and H(4 out on thoir journey; the five prin- 
cesses also accompanied their brothers. The cavalcade 
of country people, elephants, horses, and soldiers that 
attended them, extended to the length of four yoyanas. 
The oldest son of King TJkkakaraya, with his younger 
brothers, made search for a proper site for a city. At 
this time, my lord the Itishi Kapila, who was billed in 
the characteristic signs of gi’ound, in searching for a 
site for a monasteiy, had observed on a particular 
spot a doer pursuing a tiger. “This,” said he, 
“is an aiispi(iio\is spot,” and he built a monastery 
there aud took up liis residence in it. Tho princes, 
while looking for a site foj* thoir city, fell in with the 
Eishi. My lord tho Kislii adcod tho princes what 
they wore doing, and they told him they were in 
search of a sittj for a city. “ If this bo so,” said my 
lord tho Eishi, build a pulaco in tho neighbourhood 
of my monastery, and erect your city in the vicinity ; 
you have my permission.” Tho princes, having re- 
ceived tho permission of my lord tho Eishi, erected a 
city and resided thcro. In consequence of the city 
having boon built near tho monastory of tho Eishi 
Kapilu, it was called the city of Kapilavatfchu. 

’ Monuieript omits “ by turns.” 
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One day, some time after this, the four princes, 
placing their eldest sister in the position of mother, 
married each one, one of their younger sisters. When 
their royal father. King TIkka!^a^a, heard of this, he 
said, “ Most excellent are my sons and daughters,” 
and highly applauded them. 

In consequence of Prince IJkkamulddia’s eldest 
sister being afflicted with leprosy throughout all her 
body, her brothers one day dug a cave, and after 
stocking it with abundance of grain and other provi- 
sions of all kinds, shut her up in it, and closed the en- 
trance. 

At this time the great King Eama, who ruled over 
the Benares country, being covered all over with 
leprosy, gave over charge of his dominions to his son, 
and went away to live in the forest. After eating the 
medicines and roots of the forest, he was cured of the 
leprosy, and his appearance became like gold. Freed 
from his disease, he travelled along, eating wild fruits 
and roots as he went, and arrived at the place where 
Prince IJkkamukkha’s sister had been shut up in the 
cave. Climbing into a tree, he went to sloop. A 
tiger, scratching at the cavo with his claws, frightened 
the princess, and she began to scream, and the tiger 
ran away. King Bama, hearing her cries, came down 
and dug open the cave ; finding there was a human 
being there, he said, “ Come out,” The princess re- 
plied “ I am a king’s daughter ; I will not oomo out.”" 

, King Bama said, “I also am a king.” — “ If so,” said 
the princess, “repeat the king’s spell.” King Bama 
recited the king’s spell ; when he had done so, the 

^ The word both in the tmt and manuscript is “ ma;i./’ '*lui 
artifice,” but the correct •Bptcj is probably "mantra,” a "charm” 
or " spell.” It I N 
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princess said, “I am afflicted witli leprosy.” — “Do 
not bo concerned about that,” said the king, “ for I 
also bad leprosy, but by taking certain medicines, 
liavo completely cured myself.” Hearing this, the 
princess oamc out, and after the king had given her 
the samo medicines as he had himself used, she quite 
rocovovod from the leprosy, and her appearance became 
like gold. Komaiuiug in that place, they married one 
aunthor, and the princess gave bii-th to twin sons six- 
teen times, and all the thirty -two sons wore like 
hloolcs of solid gold. These thirty-two royal sons 
miirvicd the daughters of their maternal uncles, in the 
country of Kapil avutthu. King llama, continuing to 
reside in the same pliic(‘, erected a city there, which, 
in (ionsuquenco of his lurriiig cleared away a Koli^ 
tree, ho called the city of Koliya. 

The two cities of Kapilavatthu mid Koliya having 
so much increased by constant intonnarriago among 
tho inhabitants of oacli, the name [of the latter] was 
changed to Dovadaha. 

Over this Dcvadalm countiy Prince Afi^ana was 
Icing, 'rims, after there had heen a succession of more 
thati oighty-two thousand kings in the Kapilavatthu 
country, beginning from King Ulckamukkha, King 
C7ayaHena, the greut-grandfutlier of Parii Taken, reigned 
over tho Kapilavatthu country in an unbroken line of 
succession. Tliis King (7ayasona had a sou Sihanu,* 
and a danghtor Yasoclharn. Tho quoon of this King 
Sihanu was Queen Kafi/unii, the sister of King AfWana, 
wlio reigned ovc'T tho Devadaha, country. This King 
Siliauu’s sister Yasodhara married King Afi^na, and 

' Tho jujube-troo. 

* In Pali SThahanu, in Sanskrit Sifftbohanu, so oollod booauaa 
luH choek-bonos woro liko tbiisa of n lion. 
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became ipeen; each mairied the other’s sister, and 
both the princesses became queens. Kahi^ana, the 
queen of King Sihanu, gave birth to King Sudihodana 
the royal father of Para Taken, King Dhotodana, King 
Sukkodana, King Amitodana, and King Ukyodana,^ 
these five sons.® She had also two daughters, Princess 
Amita and Princess Palita. King Afi^ana’s wife, 
Queen Tasodhara, gave birth to two sons, Prince 
Suppabuddha and Prince Darofi&ipani ; and two daugh- 
ters, Sirimahamaya and Payapatigotaml. When the 
Brahmins interpreted the charaeteristics of these two 
princesses, Sirimahamaya and Pa^apatigotami, they 
declared that they would give birth to a JEakvavarti 
king. Accordingly the two sisters Sirimahamaya and 
Pa^'apatigotaml were raised to the rank of queens of 
King Suddhodana. Sirimahamaya gave birth to ParJi. 
Taken,® and Pa^apatigotaml gave birth to Prince 
Nanda and G^anapadakalyaral. The Princess Amita, the 
sister of King Suddhodana, married Prince Suppa- 
buddha, and gave birth to Bevadatta and Princess 
Bimba; the Princess Bimba’s name was changed 
afterwards to Tasodhara, the name of the grandmolber 
of Para Taken ; marrying the Paralaun my lord Sid- 
dhattha, she gave birth to Kahula, and received the 
name of “ the sacred mother of Eahula.” 

At that time there were in the Kapilavatthu coun- 
try eighty thousand, all of the sacred family of Para 
Taken, and eighty thousand also in the country of 
Devadaha. 

End of ihb Genealogy of Paba Taken. 

‘ Suklchodana, in the com. to the Suttanipiita. 

® Manuscript says “four sons,” and omits XTkyodona. 

* Manuscript has the " iPa^laun Taken.” 

N 2 
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CHAPTEE XXTII. 

in'ON Tin? TAKING OP OONSECUATKD raOPEETY, AND 
TFTR TWENTY-ONE KINDS OF EVIL-DOERS. 

No Clio iiniHt oat ilio food wlxiclx belongs to Para, the 
law, and the priests. Whoover eats of it shall suffer 
hi'avy pmiiHluuoiit horoaftor. In tho time of the Para 
IviiHSupu, a (trow, because ho had oaten some rice from 
a Uahan’s Mubot, boearao a Preta-crow' on the Ei^Au- 
Icut inountuin. 'Whatovor lius boon set aside for Para, 
the law, and tho jiriosts, such as monasteries, fields, 
corn, water for oultivation, etc., no one from a king 
downwards must take ; whoover takes or uses such, 
shall hereafter suffer for a long period in the lowest 
luill. "Whatovor has boon offered and sot aside as 
oonsoerated property for Ptvra, the law, and the priests, 
suoli us horses, gardens, fields, gold, silver, copper, 
slaves, etc., whoever shall take for his use shall be- 
omne a Ih’eta, and boar sufferings in hunger and thirst. 
The rowai’fls of offering and sotting aside property as 
consecrated, are groat power and authority j but kings 
who make use of consocratod property shall be bereft 
of all power and authority, and shall become Pretas. 

1 A hoiug in n state of punishment $ of a lower kind than so 
animal. 
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Any Eahan who knows that property is oonsocrated, 
and shall not say so, shall suffer the punishment of 
the four hells ; if he say so, he shall escape hell. Al- 
though any one shall give a substitute for a Pagoda- 
slave, he cannot liberate him; for the slaves set aside by 
kings as consecrated property for the five thousand 
years of the church, are fixed and settled for the five 
thousand years of the chureh.‘ Whoever from kings 
downwards shall break the continuity of the conse- 
cration for the five thousand years of the church, and 
resume the property, will pass into the lowest hell. 
If a king who has obtained the Akkra® shall destroy 
any of the consecrated property belonging to the three 
jewels, his JTakra-jewel shall disappear. Kings 
who repeatedly destroy consecrated property, shall 
not die in their own country, but in some other 
land. 

I will give an instance. King Pasonadikosala, taking 
bribes from heretics, settled upon them a plot of con- 
secrated ground to the west of the G'etavana monastery 
of Para Taken, as a site for a monastery; on ac- 
count of this he was not able to stay in his own coun- 
try, but died in a Zayat in a strange land. King 
Pasonadikosala, one of Para Taken’s D^akas, who 
had made incomparable offmings, even he, for the sake 
of a bribe, settled upon others consecrated land ; ac- 
cordingly he did not die in his own country, but he had 
to wander in other lands, and ultimately perished in a 
ndned Zayat. The book Sutta says, “Kings who 

1 The dispenBation of Gotama ia supposed to last for fire thou- 
sand years, when another Para will appear. About one-half of 
this period has now elapsed. 

^ A fabulous weapon. 
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rcpeatodly destroy (tke title of) conseeratod land alinll 
lose aU Ihdv authority.” 

Slaves who have boon offered to pagodas, can only 
bo employed in cleaning pagodas. They must not 
wait upon kings or any one else. If those who have 
gi't;at power and authority employ pagoda-slaves, they 
will lose their powc'r and die a frightful death ; they 
will ooiiii! t(> luisory and destruction : so it is written 
in the book Sutta. No one must take as a bribe 
pro[i4'irly whinli has bt'eu offered h)!* the uso of the 
pri(isthood; iftliey oonimit this otfonoo, they will come 
t(» ruin. Slavcis in the employ of Eahans, on the 
death of thosts Italians become oonscoratod property. 
Those who offend by employing the slaves which be- 
long to Ihvhans shall lose all they possess: so it is 
wiithm in the book Sutta. Whoever shall take for 
himself or fr>r another, any consecrated land, shall ho- 
(iinno a mite or u white ant upon that consecrated land 
for the whole of a linndrod thousand cycles. 

Tho sacred law, thus preached (by Para Talcon), is 
wntten in tlu< ho(»k Ayn of the lady ehurcli. 

After passing through tlui eight stages of tho great 
Ik'IIh, they shall have the condition of Pretas, from 
whie.h twiiiity i^uvas cannot free them ; after which 
they shall Ixjcome insects and white ants in tho conse- 
crated raonastcrioH and lands. Tlioroforo kings, nobles, 
officers, £ioor people, every one, must take care not to 
take or injure lands for wot or dry cultivation, elo- 
idianls, horstis, shiv<'H, l)<dlocks, gold, silver, paddy, 
rice, clothes, nttmsils, (»r any description whatever of 
oonsocrated propoity. Those who take, or those who 
injure such proporty will have to suffer, as already 
stated, in hell and as Pretas. 
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Any one vho kills a man.^ 

Any one who destroys cities and Tillages. 

Any one who, possessed by a Uat,® steals the pro- 
perty of another. 

Any one who works as a blacksmith.® 

Any one who drinks* intoxicating liquors. 

Any one who sells poison. 

Any one who has a grant of the tolls at the barriers. 
Any one employed as a general. 

Any one who collects taxes.® 

A hunter. 

A hsherman. 

A judge who takes bribes. 

A Rahan who has committed an unpardonable sin. 
A man who steals another’s wife. 

A woman who commits adultery. 

Any one who gathers honey. 

Any one who poisons or drugs fish. 

Any one who offends against his parents. 

Any one who ruins a female Eahan. 

Any one who performs the process of castration. 
Any one who injures the church of the Para — 
Those twenty-one kinds of people, on account of 
their evil deeds, will fall into the lowest hell. In 
this way, Pata Taken preached the law, knowing all 
the people without exception who would fall into hell. 
Among the people who commit these twenty-one kinds 
of evil actions, there areninotoon who, if they see thou 

^ Printed text says “ a Rahan or a man.” 

^ Thus in both text and manuscript. 

® I.e. who makes weapons. 

* Text says, “ who seUs intoxicating liquors.” 

< The text and manuseript differ hero, the former says ” a 
ploughman.” 
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evil ways, perform good v7orks, listen to the Law, stead- 
fastly observe Sarawagamana and the five command- 
ments, and keep good watch over their bodies, shall be 
released from their sins; but the hunter and the fisher- 
man, let them attend pagodas, listen to the Law, and 
keep the five commandments to the end of their lives, 
still they cannot be released from thoir sins. So it is 
laid down in the book Sutta. 
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CHAPTEE XXYIII. 

THE STORY OF KINO KAKAVA^■JVA. 

A Eaharra once preached the Law to E!iug Eakayafina, 
his queen, and concubines, in the island of Ceylon. 
King Kakavawwa, filled with love for the Law, rosolvod 
to make an offering of the putzo which he was wearing. 
In a spirit of niggardliness, however, ho thought he 
would defer the offering till the next day. Two 
crows, a husband and wife, who were perched upon 
the tree, at the foot of which the Law had been 
preached, knowing what was passing in the king’s 
mind, said to each other, “ The king, from his nig- 
gardly spirit, excellent as the Law is, cannot make up 
his mind to make an offering of the putzo.” Neither 
the queen, nor the concubines, nor the nobles, under- 
stood what the two crows were saying to each other ; 
but the king, directly he hoard the sound of the crows, 
knew what they said. “ 0 you pair of crows,” ho 
exclaimed, “how dare you speak so of a king llko 
me?” The crows replied, “Your Majesty, do not 
take the putzo you have at home, hut make an offering 
of the one you are wearing, worth a hundred thousand 
(pieces of gold). In seven days hemoe, you will receive 
the five rewards.” The king smiled at the crows’ 
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spooeh. My lord the Eahoada, who had been preaching 
tho Lav, said to tho king, “Why does your Majesty 
smile at mo ?” — “ I vas not smiling at my lord Ea- 
handa,” replied the king, “ I was smiling at what tho 
two crows said.” The Eahanda, who possessed the 
Nat’s eye, whicli could behold eight past and eight 
future existences, and who saw tho previous life of the 
king, said to him, “ Groat king, I will toll you some- 
tliing; will you bo angry with mo?” — “My lord,” 
replied the king, “I shall not bo angry wi^ you; 
deign to toll it to mo.” My lord tho Eahanda pro- 
c(!(jded, “ When y(jnr Majesty was a poor man in the 
Anuradha c(mntry, you used to collect firewood, and 
live by the sale of it. Guo day, when you wont out 
to your work, you took wiUi you a small cupful of 
boiled lieo. Coming across a heap of white sand 
which looked like sheet silvei’, you reflected that yom 
poverty musthave boon oocasionod by your not possess- 
ing the iiKuit of having made offerings, and accord- 
ingly you I’uised a pagoda of the white sand, placed in 
front of it, as an offering, one half of tho rice you had 
wUh you, and gave the remaining half to tho crows to 
eat, as an offering to fhe Ealians. These two crows, 
huslMind and wifi'., are Iho v(uy same two crows who 
ate tho Ti('.(j of which you made the^ offering when a 
you worcs a poor man.” Wlrcn the king heard this, 
ho oxelaimed, “ Oh, how unstable is prosperity ! I 
have obtaiuect the position of a king only from making 
offerings at a sand pagoda I ” so saying, he made an offer- 
ing to tho Taiw of the piifcso he was wearing, and which 
was worth a hundred thousand (pieces of gold).. Seven 
days afterwords tho five rewards came to the king. 
Tho live rewards wore these : — 
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The Nats, .wrapping up in a tAingau the relies of an 
excellent Eahanda who had obtained Paranibbana, 
while he was up in the sky, and which were Uke a 
jasmine-bud, came and laid them down before the king. 
In front of his palace a mountain of gold arose. The 
Nats brought a virgin from the island of XJttara- 
kuru. This woman was ten cubits in stature ; she 
brought with her a kunsa^ of rice, which, though one 
were to cook it and eat it during a whole lifetime, 
would never be exhausted. An elephant of priceless 
value, which could travel a hundred yoyanas even be- 
fore breakfast. Seven vessels arrived at the port com- 
pletely filled with valuable putzos. In return for the 
offering the king had made to the law, these five re- 
wards came to him. 

End op the Stout op Kino KAEAVAivwA. 


^ iN'ame of a measure. 
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CEAPTEE XXIX. 

STORY OR THE RAIIA1S^DA^LV UPPAIAVAiVm. 

I WILL now give an account of tlio roward of the 
offeidng of tins cximson cloth : — 

Thoro lived in the city of IJoimros a poor man’s 
daughter, who, being very d(!Nii*ouB of liaving a crim- 
son cloth to wear, in order to obtain one, wont and 
remained in service with a T/mgyuc for throe years. 
As soon as she had procured one, she wont down to the 
river to bathe, and leaving the garment on the bank, 
wont into the water. At this moment, one of Para 
Taken’s disciples, whoso T/<ingan and T/tinbaing* had 
been stolon by thiovos, made his appearance dressed in 
leaves. The young girl, when she saw him, said to 
herself, “ Some thiovos must have stolen this Token’s’ 
TAingan ami T/dnbaing ; I too, from not having before 
made any offerings, have found it hard to procure any 
clotlies.” So saying, die out off half of her crimson 
garment; and made an offering of it to him. The 
Taken, after going into a secluded place and putting 
on the half of tlxe crimson cloth, came back to the 
Tnghma. 'When the poor Tagama saw the handsome 

> irlicloa of a priost’s clothing. 

* A title aneworing to “master,” “lord,” 
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appearoaco the Taken presented in the crimson gar- 
ment, she said, ‘‘Just as Taken is handsome, may I also 
in all my ftiture existences he possessed of heauty ! ” 
Then she continued in poetry, “Lord and master, even 
as my lord and master is heautiful in this garment, so 
also may I become an object of admiration, and be a 
gainer of hearts ! ” Such was her prayer. Then Taken 
preached to the poor woman the advantages to be de- 
rived from making offerings of clothing, as follows : — 

“ Sister, if any one be endowed with all the beauty 
of the Nats, and be decorated with gold and silver 
ani all kinds of ornaments, yet if he be without a 
putzo, he would not present a comely appearance ; 
therefore, excellent is the offering of garments. Who- 
ever is always neat and seemly in his apparel meets 
with respect, and, with a soft and delioate complexion 
and handsome appearance, gains all hearts, and is be- 
loved by aU.” The Taken, after thus preaching the 
Law, took his departure. 

The poor woman who had made the offering of the 
crimson cloth, when she died out of the land of men, 
appeared in the Nat country, where she enjoyed all the 
luxury and splendour of the Nats. After completing 
her existence in the Nat country, she became the 
daughter of the T^koiliQ Birivaefi^na in the Ari^^pura 
country. The young girl, who was so beautiful that 
people went mad when they saw her, was called 
Umnadantl. When his daughter was sixteen years 
of age, the TAuMe Sirivarf^fAawa went to the king of 
Ari/Aapura and said, “ In my house I have a jewel- 
daughter.” The king ordered the Brahmins to go and 
interpret her characteristics. When the Brahmins 
went to the TAu^Ae’s house for this purpose, Sirivai- 
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<?/iaraa sot rico and dainty food before thorn ; just then, 
Unmadanti appeared, dressed magnificently. The 
Brtihmins, as soon as they saw her, went mad; one put 
a handful of rice on tho top of his head, another rngd e 
a mistake and pnt it into a hole in the floor, another 
put it insido his ear, another under his armpit. When 
Unmadanti saw the Brahmins behaving in this way, 
she ordered her slaves to turn them put of the house. 
Tho Bralimins, enraged at this, went and reported to 
tho king that sho was a very low kind of woman; and 
the king accordingly wotdd not tako her. Tho TAu^Ae 
Siriva</</Aawu then gave his daughter Unmadanti in 
marriage to tho. jmime minister. 

Umnadanti, dying out of that state of existence, 
appeared again in tlic Nat country ; dying out of tho 
Nat ootmtry, elm became in tho timo of the Para 
Gotama, a T/mtks’a daughter in tho Savatthi country, 
a.s fair as a watcn-lily. She was called Uppalavawna. 
Tho beauty of the T/iu/'Ao’s daughter Uppalava^jwa 
was (i(!l(\brat('d tliroughout tho whole of the Island of 
Gambudvipa, Every one of tho kings of tho island 
mime with magnificent prcs<snts to induce the TAu^Ae 
to give him his lovely daughter, but SirivaefffAasua, 
thinking that if ho gave her to one, all the others 
would bo angry, made her a Bahan. Eoaohiag the 
shtgo of a BahuiKhi, she received tho name of Uppala- 
llaliundama. 


End of the Stoky of Uppabavaatwa Bahandama 

TriBiiI. 
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As a doposit of mud which is produced from water, 
may by water be washed away again ; so sins which 
are produced by the mind, by the mind can bo cleansed 
away. 
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SCHEME OF TEANSLITEEATION. 


1 CONSONANTS. 

- 

Pah. 

Bdrmese* 


Gutturals ... 

k kh g gh n 

k kb g gb n 


Palatals 

Tc hh g gh ^ 

8 bs z bz n 

The first four letters pro- 



nounced by the Bur- 
mese as dental sibilants. 


Linguals 

t th d dh n 

t th d dh n 

1 Pronounced by the Bur- 

Dentals 

t th d dh n 

t th d dh u 

1 mese as dentals. 

Labials 

p pU b bh m 

p ph b bh m 


Semivowels... 

y r 1 V 

y r 1 w 

r pronounced indifferently 




by the Burmerae as y. 

Sibilant 

s 

\ih 

pronounced by Burmese 
as thin Eng. “theatre.’’ 

Aspirate 

h 

h 


Lingual 

1 

1 

pronounced by Burmese 
as ordinary 1. 


0 
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SCHEME OF TBAHSLirERmON, 


VOWELS. 


PjLIil, 


B uii^sss. 

a 

as 


in 

“ America/’ 

a 

as 

“a” 

in 

French ‘ 

patte.” 

a 

as 

«a’’ 

in 

'‘bar.” 

a 

as 

“a” 

in 

“bar.” 

i 

as 

tt ^ )i 

in 

“ pin.” 

i 

as 


in 

“pin.” 


I 

as 

^^ee” 

in 

“feet.” 

I 

as 

“ee”in 

“feet.” 


u 

as 


in 

“put.” 

u 

as 

“u” 

in 

“put.” 


u 

as 

“oo” 

in 

“boot." 

u 

as 

“oo”in 

“boot.” 


e 

0 

as 

as 

“o” 

in 

in 

” pay/’ 
“hope.” 

e 

0 

as 

as 

«0” 

in 

in 

“pay.” 

“hope.” 






ai 

as 


in 

“light.” 







au 

as 

‘‘o” 

in 

“how.” 







e 

as 

“e” 

in 

“let.” 







6 

aa 

“6” 

in 

French 

'‘th<5.” 






b 

as 

“ai” 

in 

“fairy.” 







6 

as 

“o” 

in 

“nor.” 



N.B. — The anuHvara in the Pali forms is represented by the letter 
m» In Burmese it is impossible to distinguish it by any character as it 
takes the place of an ‘'m” or “n;” all three characters being in a 
great measure used indifferently, without any fixed rule, 
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INDEX OF TECHNICAL TEEMS IN THE 
PAEABLES, 


Pali. Burmese. 

8» a 


Akusala ...» 

. 164. 

Aggapuggalam . . 

■ 160. 

a^apala .... 

. idzapalaj46. 

adinnadana . . , 

. adiTTnadana, 153^ 155. 

auagami .... 

. anagamij 44, 46, 47, 56, 57, 95, 123, 


151. 

anumodana . . . 

. annmbdaiil., 68, 76, 92. 

arobatta .... 

. arahatta^ 165. 

ariya 

. ariya, 4, 56. 

arunavati . . . 

. 126. 

asankhya .... 

. atitinkliye, 157. 

a 

Syu 

a 

. aya, 182. 

asivisut .... 

. atMwitAotj 106. 

u 

u 

uddhamsota . . . 

. oddbantAotaj 123. 

upapii^takam . . . 

. iipapi?itakam^ 164. 

k 

k 

kasQinttara , . . 

. 126. 

kamma^^J^a . . 

. kammaiAaa^ 4; 6, 27 , 28, 29, 56, 63, 


66, 74, 77, 94, 105, 174. 

kanunapabliedadipa 

. kommapabkedadipa, 174. 

kaxamavikya , . 

, kammava, 119. 

kasinai «... 

. kat^/on, 108. 

kakipaTia . . . 

. atTiaibya, 47, 48, 140. 

kimestiiDi/c^Ti^^fara 

, kamet^tunethsasara, 153, 157, 158. 


o2 
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Pali. Burmese. 

g g 

gandha-dhura . . . gandha-dhura, 3, 4 , 26. 

gavyuti gawot, 82. 

k a 

kakra sekya^ 181. 

^a^avarti . . . .82^ 136. 

KatumadlLii .... sadumadlm, 120, 167. 

Aetiya sed!, 45. 

Sf z 

^at 148. 

gfati^ira zatit/iaja, 106. 

t t 

taga, 28, 43, 169, 170, 189. 
d d 

dajaika (?).... dlraka, 5, 8, 27, 33, 66, 80, 87, 107, 

109, 113, 181. 

devaAakkh.n .... d^ppasSkkliu, 107, 108, 112, 113. 
deTadlamma . . . dewadhamasa, 136, 138. 


dh dh 

dlummaAaikra . . . dhammasekyS, 162. 
dhamioadaiia . . . dhammadlna, 160, 161. 
dhyana ..... hzan, 105, 122, 123. 

n n. 

nat 2, 8, 14, 15, 32, 44, 46, 79, 93, 96, 

108, 109, 111, 116, 120,138, 160. 
nlga ...... Maga, 127. 

aibtana nepbian, 1, 102, 161, 162, 168, 174. 

nirodhasamapatti . . nirbdhatAammabat, 68, 59, 108, 110. 

P ' p 

paAAekabuddha . . . pyitsekaboddba, 43, 58, 69, 60, 78, 

84, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 
162, 161. 
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Pali. Bitemhse. 

panfcanga pymsin, 3, 23, 63, 117, 118, 119, 166. 

paranibloana . . . • parin^pblian, 1 08, 12S, 164, 166, 1 68, 

187. 

pavara?ia pawaraua, 4, 

panatipata .... pa7iatipata, 153, 154, 156. 

para para, 1, 14, 38. 

pali pali, 3, 63. 

piiSaka pi^akat, 3, 49, 59, 60, 68. 

puthu^//ana .... pudhuzin, 117. 
puluvakaeanS . . . puluwakatAinS, 105. 

prasada pyat/iat, 34, 49, 53, 56, 67, 61, 

preta pyStta, 157, 158, 180, 182. 

b b 

brabmim .... 44. 

bh bh 

bhavana ...... bbawana, 4« 

m ni 

mantra 177. 

mabathara .... mathi, 1, 5, 8, 11, 154, 164* 
musavada .... mntAawadS, 153, 158. 

y ^7 

yoyana ..... yuzana, 4, 42, 127, 6to, 

r r ory 


ra Joha^a7^al]a . . . , razbliaraT^am, 65, 

rahanda . . * • - rahanda, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 26, 29, 47, 63, 

66, 68, 77, 81, 84, 85, 86, 95, 96, 
102, 106, 113, 116, 117, 123, 131, 
151, 154, 161, 165, 166, 168, 169, 
170, 174, 186, 186, 187, 190. 


liBhi .... 

. . rltfte, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 32, 33, 35, 

36, 37, 164, 163, 176. . , , 

1 

1 . / ; ' 

lohaJcumlilu . > 

. . IbhakombM, 132, 184. 
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lEOHKIOAL TEKUB IN THE EAEAELES. 

Pam. 

Bubmbsb. 

V 

V 

vattliu . . . 

. . mittliu, 122j 154. 

yipassana . . 

. . wipatt^Aal^ 27, 29, 66, 105, 123, 166, 
168, 172. 

yipassana-dliura 

. • wipatt^na-dliuraj 3^ 4, 26. 

'^Btla ■ • ■ • 

. . 45, 129. 

s 

th 

Bakad^ami . . 

. . tA/akadagamij 56j 151. 

satipa^^/iana . . 

. . tJia,txpBithmy 106. 

t/iab^t^ 59. 

samapatti . . 

, . t7&ammabat^ 59^ 73. 

samvega . . . 

, , t/ianwega^ 65, 106. 

saranagamana . 

. . tAarawago?^, 54, 104, 151, 152, 156, 
168, 184. 
t^ingan, 73, 79. 
thugye, 1, 79. 
tkaihej 12. 

sutta .... 

. . tAottan, 181, 182, 184, 

BUBlua . . . 

. . i}hott%*an, 25, 27, 28. 

BuramBraya . . 

. . thurameriya, 163, 158. 

Botapatti . . . 

. . tAbtapatti, 15, 24, 31, 48, 56, 69, SO, 
71, 83, 97, 101, 104, 106, 119, 134, 
161. 

sotapaiL . , . 

, . tAbtapan, 14, 17, 48, 83, 85, 106, 161. 

h 

h 

hattlukaiita . . 

. . liattikaoidlia, 33, 36, 37, 38. 

hattUlmga . . 

. . tli3ilaiiiga, 34. 

liiri . , . . 

. . hiri, 136. 

z 

z 

zayat, 18, 62. 
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INDEX OF PEOPEB NAMES IN THE 
PARABLES. 


Pali. 

Bubmesb. 

A 

A 

Akanij^/ta .... 

. “EkkmithQ,, 123. 

A/i/iravati . . . 

. Asirawadij 103. 

Af/apala .... 

, Idzapalaj 46. 

An/cana «... 

. Ifisana, 178^ 179. 

Adinnapubbaka . 

. Adainapoppaka, 12^ 14, 16, 17. 

Anavatatta . . . 

. Aaawadat, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118. 

Anaradba « . . 

. Anuradba, 186. 

Antiruddha • * . 

. Aauroddba, 107, 110, 111, 112, 113, 


114, 115, 116, 117. 

AuegaTarena . . 

. Anegawn^twa, 123, 

Anoi^a .... 

• Anbza, 80, 84, 86. 

Annabblra . . . 

. Annabhara, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 


113. 

AmitS 

. AmStt&j 179. 

Annitodana . . . 

. AmSttbdana, 179. 

Avriba .... 

. Awihl, 123. 

AnyakondaSna . . 

. Anyaktin(2i&a, 163. 

Allakappa . . . 

. AJakappa, 32, 33, 34, 35, 3 S. 

Assa^ .... 

. AthSzif 161. 

AYBinJekha . . . 

. Awaritbsa, 82. 

Arifliapura . . . 

. AriiAapura, 189. 


A A 

AnaadSj 24, 50, 51, 55, 106, 117, IIB, 

_157. 

Ablubssora .... Abbatt/wia, 122. 
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PEOPER NAMES IN THE PARABLES. 

Pau. 

Bubmese. 

I 

I 

laipatana . . . 

. . ItAipadana^ 163. 

u 

u 

Ukkakaraya . , 

. . Okl^arit, 175, 176, 177. 

TJkkamukklia . 

. . Okkamokklia, 175, 177, 178. 

Ukyodana . . 

. . Ukyodana, 179. 

Uggoim . . , 

. . Otseni, 38. 

TJtfcarakuru . . 

. . Ottarakuru, 159, 187. 

tJdena . . . 

. . JJimna>3 35, 36, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 


43, 44, 47, 50, 51, 52, 53, 55, 56. 

TJpagff77i;aya . , 

. . Upidtzfe, 3, 

TJpadi^7ia , . , 

. . UpatoAa, 108, 109, 111, 112, 118. 

Upari .... 

. . Upari, 105, 106. 

TJppalarawria 

. . Oppalawuw, 86, 188, 190, 

Unmadaati . , 

. . Ommadandi, 189, 190. 

K 

E 

Kakusandha . , 

, . Eaukkat^an, 105, 106. 

KanJ^a . . . 

, . Eineana, 178, 179. 

Eatanukaijavedi 

. , EatinukatawBihi, 138. 

Kapila . . . 

, . Eappila, 176. 

Kapilavattibu . 

. . Eappilawnt, 110, 176, 176, 178, 179. 

Kambalara-Tiasa 

. . Elambalaya-TfttTLa, 76, 

KamUakamahavikara . Kamllakamahawiliara. 106, 

Eassapa . . . 

. . KaWapa, 60,64,79,80,84,87,88,121, 


122, 125, 131, 135, 168, 172, 180. 

Eaka .... 

. . Eala, 42. 

Eakayanna . . 

. . Eakawurma, 185. 

Eaaikaraj . . 

. . EStAikarit, 140, 170. 

EjjlVi^kiit . . . 

, . E^tsagot, 18). 

Eimbila , . , 

. . Eimila, 112. 

Eisagotami . . 

. . KettAagbtami, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102. 

Ktikkuvati . . 

. . Kokkuwadi, 80, 84. 

Kufi .... 

. . Euti, 113. 
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Pali. Burmese. 

Kurui’aW/ta .... Garurit, 44. 

Koliya Kbliya, 178. 

Kosambi Kbt/iambbij 32, 34, 36, 37, 38. 

Kosala KbUala, 149, 154, 1S4, 167, 175. 

Kb Kh 

Kh.u//yuttarl .... Khodzottara, 32, 47, 48, 49, 59, 60. 

G G 

GandboJcu^i .... Gandhaktiji, 65, 89, 90, 101. 
Gandhaniadaaa . . . Gandamadana, 12 0, 121, 122. 

Gaudha Gondbl, 106. 

Gamblilm .... Gumbbira, 171. 

Gotauia ..... Gbthania, 40, 49, 50, 51, 52, 80, 93, 

106, 107, 110, 121, 125, 156, 175, 
190. 

Gh Qb 

Gbosita Gbbt/(aka, 38. 

GbosiiSrama .... Gbbt/udarom, 32. 

K B 

Kakravarliti .... SSkyawade, 82, 90, 136, 137, 179. 
Kakrav&la .... SSkyawaZS, 161- 
Hrakkbupala .... SSkkbupala, 1, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 
Ka^uZapay^ota • . . Sandapitsbta, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43. 
Jfatumabfiraya . . . Sadumabarit, 15, 122. 

KafrulokapSla . . . SadtdbkapSla, 95, 97, 160. 

Kaudapa Sandapa, 82, 83. 

Ki&km&na ..... Sfinsamana, 158. 
iC'aUaklla .... SuZakSla, 25, 26, 29, 80. 
KuUa-Paathaka . . SbZa-Bandbaka, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 

66, 67, 68, 71. 


KttUa-I’ala .... SuZa-Pala, 2, 6, 7, 9. 
■ ^ . . Sula-btegawdi, 44. 
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Pali. 

Bubmise. 

ZiiUara^Tta . . 

. . SuZaraiAaj 123. 

Xulla-Siiaiana , 

. . Su?a-T7iiimawaj 107, 113, 117, 118, 
119. 

JS^Btiya ... 

. . Seliya; 158. 

K^Bkmthi , . , 

. . ZeZ/^akuZM^ 42. 

t? 

z 

Oanapadaikalyam . 

. . Zanapadakalyam^ 179. 

0antu . . . . . 

. Sanda, 175, 176. 

G-ambudvipa . , 

. Zambudipa, 22^ 190. 

ffivaka . , , . 

. Ziwaka, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68. 

Cretavana . . . . 

. Zedawun, 1, 2, 9, 25, 72, 78, 87, 98, 
104, 105, 117, 120, 122, 125, 138, 
142, 146, 151, 164, 181. 

0ayaBena . . . 

. Zeyat/iBiia, 178. 

T 

T 

Takkasila . . . . 

. TgkkatAo, 68, 69. 

Tavatinsa . . . 

. Tawatent/ia, 14, 15, 79, 15Q, 100. 

Tissa 

. m/ia» 18, 19, 20, 24, 72, 74, 70. 

Tissamaliavihara . 

. Tett/iamahawihara, 106. 

D 

D 

DaTidapani • . . 

. Dautapani, 179. 

DlsapaEaokkha . . 

. Dit/dpamaukklia, 68, 71, 171, 173, 
174. 

Dayadatta . . . 

. Dewadat, 179. 

Dayadaha . . . 

. DsTiradaha, 175, 178, 179. 

Devala .... 

. Ds-wila, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24. 

Dh 

Dh 

DhanasefAi . . . 

. Dlumat^ef^, 61, 62. 

Dkotodaiia . . . 

. Dbdbdana, 179. 
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Pali. Buruesi:. 

N N 

•Nanda Nanda, 170. 

Nandamula .... Nandamula^ 60. 

NSffadatta . . . . Nagadatfca, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 

125. 

Harada Nirada, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24. 

NSlSgiri NSlagiri, 42. 

Kilavaha Ntlawaha, 82. 

P P 

Pajflpatigotami . . PaKapatigotami, 179. 

Pafi/fapathaka . . . Pyinsapathaka, 106. 

PaHAapapI .... Pyinsapapi, 142, 143, 144. 
PanrZapura .... PaurZapura, 103. 

ParirZita ..... PancZita, 87, 94, 05, 96. 

Padiiinutliara . . . Padoinmottora, 107, 112. 

Pannaga Pananda, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118. 

Pantliaka .... Baadhaka, 02. 

Pmc/ukabra. . . . PaarZukabrS, 154. 
ParoaiminitaVaaavUirtti ParaadmmitavrattAawadi, 122. 
Parmitapa .... Purandappa, 34, 83, 37. 
Z^asonatUkoHala . . . PattZionadikbi/uda, 126,128, 133, 134, 

181. 

PSlita Hlita, 7, 8. ’ 

Hliti PSlitl, 179. 

PinfZapIt/ika-Tisna . . PdarZiipStika-Tettlia, 75. 

Potigatta .... Pntigatta, 154. 

Pabbiifiina .... Popparom, 107. 

Piirika I'urika, 125. 



B 

BdnarsH, 10, 58, 69, 78, 87, 108, 136, 
188, 171. 

PAiil>at%Sn>, 168. 

P&ipft,179. 
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Pali. 

Bxtbmiosi. 

Brahma . • . 

. . Brahma, 105, 106, 116, 116, 123, 163. 

Brahmadatta 

. . Brahmadatj 58^ 136. 

Brihatphala . . 

. , Wehapphoj 123. 

Bh 

Bh 

Bhaddavaggi . 

. . Bhadaweggij 163, 

Bhaddavatl . . 

. . BhattawadI, 38, 42. 

Bhaddi . . . 

. . Bhaddiya, 112. 

Bhura TAakin,^ 2, 4, 5, 0, 9, 10, 12, 
14, 16, 16, 18, 19, 20, 24, 25, 20, 
29, 30, etc. 

M 

M 

MaddhakuntZali , 

p . Ma^%ako7ic2ali, 12, 14, 16, 16. 

Mallika « . , 

. . Malliki, 130, 131, 134, 154. 

Mahakappina , 

. . Mahakap&ma, 78,80,81,82,83, 84,85. 

Mahakala . . . 

. . Mahakala, 25, 28, 27, 28, 20, 30, 31. 

Mahadiita . . 

. . Mahadot, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93. 

Maha-Fanthaka 

. . Maha-Bandhaka, 82, 63, G4, (>7, 68. 

Maha-F^a . . 

. . Mahl-P3la, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8. 

Kahapuma . . 

. . MahaponnI, 106. 

Hahamnnda * . 

. . Mahamouta, 113. 

Mahara^^ . » 

. . Mah^j^ia, 123. 

Hakasena • . 

. . MaMt/iena, 72, 73, 75. 

Makasvanna . . 

. . Mahat/mmana, 1. 

MaganlLya . . 

. . Magandi, 44. 

Magaudiya • . 

. . Magandi, 32, 44, 46, 49, 60, 51, 62, 
53, 54, 66, 67, 58. 

Mau-Nat, 46. 

Maya . , . , 

. . Maya, 148. 

Mittapiadaka . 

. . M^ttapendaka, 171, 172, 173, 174. 

Man^akesi . . 

. . Mofisaket/u, 42. 

Munda . p . 

. . Moata, 113, 114. 

Mem . » , . 

. . Myinmo, 22, 

Moggalana . . 

. . Maakkalan, 6, 49. 


-ilwaya pronounced Par5 Takfiu. 



IXDEX OF 

I'ROPKIt NAMES IN Tlfti PAB.U8LBS. '{{^06 

Pali. 

BuUMKdtb'. 

Y 

Y 

FuBodUai'a . . 

. . Yat/totlhar5j 178, 179. 

K 

Ror y 

Ba;/ngalia , . 

. . IMzagyo, 01, 02, 72, 105. 

IlaiTia • , . . 

. . Rama, 177, 178. 

Ilalinla . . . 

. . liSkula, 179. 

li 

L 

hiitfhi • . • . 

. . .UddUi, 108. 

LiA'/l-)ivi . . . 

. . Utlisavri, 130, 137, 

LokaiiiHHu . . 

. . L«katott/^^^ 104, 165, ICC, 107, 108, 
174. 

V 

W 

Vniifpi . . . 

. . Winga, 72. 

VttHIlllulHttiil . . 

. . WStAmladjitta, 38, 41, 43, 44. 

Vida(Ul]Kii . . 

. . Widadupa, 164. 

VimZiiopota , . 

. . Wimatiapota, 172, 173. 

ViHfiklilt . . . 

. . Wit/tfikha, yS, 123. 

Vtf^/itwllpako 

. . WeA/tadlpa, 32, 38. 

VolSma . . . 

. . Wdima, 161. 

Vcluvana . . . 

. .Wolawun, 01. 

VobSI! .... 

. . WotAiftli, 130. 

S 

Hh 

Bamaoraka . . 

. . T/mntAaraka, 154. 

Hakka. . . . 

. . T/iigyg, 8, 9, 16, 89, 90, 91, 92, 96, 
97, 123, 100, 161, 162. 

Bakkodana . . 

. . TAigkkbdana, 179. 

Bakkunaa . . 

. . TAfbkkaritAa, 138. 

Bakiya . . . 

. . T/tIjpwiA, 110, 164, 176. 

. . . 

. , TAlkota, 80. 

'‘dltiu»ratil . . . 

1 '','^'",1 

. . TASmiwadi, 32, 38, 47, 48, 49, 60, 

51,62, 53, 54,86, 66, 67, 68,69. 
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Pali. Bubiiebx. 

Sariputta TAaripottara, 49, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 

94, 95, 96, 161, 165, 166, 167, 168. 

Sayatthi Tlifiwatthi, 1, 4, 8, 9, 12, 14, 18, 25, 

73, 75, 80, 81, 94, 98, 101, 103, 
, 104, 149, 165, 174, 190. 
Siddliatjtiha .... T/ieddhat, 179. 

Sirimaliamaya . . . TMrimaliSmaya, 179. 

Biriya<7(2^ana . . . TMriwa<2^na, 189, 190. 

SiyaH TMwali, 120, 121. 

Sihanu T/iihanu, 178, 179. 

Sudatta T/iudatta, 123. 

SudaBsana .... T%oddlLawat7t.a, 123. 

Saddhodana . . . . T^uddhodana, 18, 147, 179. 
Sappaliuddlia . . . TAoppal>oddlia, 179. 

Snbhakiitsna . . . T^ubhaken, 122 

Subliaga T^bbblga, 119. 

Sumana TAxunawa, 108, 109, 110, 112, 113, 

119. 

Samani TAumana, 47, 48. 

Setayya TAotappa, 25. 

H H 

Himayajita .... H^mmawata, 20, 32, 34, 78, 113, 

118, 120, 122, 168. 



ALSO J3F TJIE SAAOS AUTSOB. 


Hrw, jip. clii. atid Stid, clatL 12j. M., 


EIG-VEDA SANHITA; 


TUB 

HACIIKD HYMNS OF THE BRAHMANS, 

XinnBlatod and Explainod by F, Max MullbBi M.A., LL.D., Follow of All 
SouIb’ College Profonsor of Oomparativo Pliilology at Oxford, Foreign Momber 
of the Institute of France, etu, 

YOU I.-IiyMNS TO TUB MABUTS, OB TEE STOBM-OODS. 


NEW EDITION OF THE 

EYMNS 01? TEE BIG-VEDA IN THE 
SANEITA TEXT. 

MrsHW, TRllrnNEH k (JO,, R nnil fill, Fateniofltcr Bow, London, propoflo to 
ptiblish a New Edition of the Bftitfiitd. Text of the Big-Vodf^ wxtliout the Oom- 
xnentai^ of H&ya»nL 

Tide New Bditum will bo oomprlsod in about 50 rIiooU, demy Sto. 

The Text will be the Homo aa that edited by Professor Max MOXiIbb, carefully 
nwlsed, 

'riui names of tlio AuUiurs, Deities, end Metres will be giren in foot-notes. 

The Types will bo the large Oxfbrd Typos : tlie same whloU are used in ?«)*• 
ftswor Max Muller’s original edition, witii SAyoaa’s Commeuiaiy. A now fount 
of them* Typos Ims been provided, 

Tt Is b4dievc<l tliat the prititiug will net ocoupy more than one year, 

The pries to HubseriboFH betero publioation will be 2dit, per oop^, a»d ia no 
oaiw my dodkiHion ho mado Uf AyettU or Mookiellorofrom this jprioi. Where 
Buh«rrtiKaMi are not in direct cotnmunlcatlon with tho Publishers, it is partioularly 
rof|ueatud tiiat this may be nutt^. 

Lokuok, Myt 18fhh 


In TailONfcu'K Jmrwan md Onentat Literary Records iVb, 60. 1#. 


MAX MtLLEB’B LECTEBE ON BUDDEIST 
NIHILISM. 


Dolireml baiSvra th, Owwnl Morttui; of tlw Awooifttion of aeniian Philoloefstt, 
Rt Kidt tSth SopUmbnr, 1860. 


ItOWDOR > XBti’BNEB iSTD 00.> 8 akd e0» 'SAXWKSOmm BOW. 




WOEKS ON BUDDHISM, 

tTTBLISHBD BY 

TRtTBNEE CO. 


With a folio Atlao 20 Plates^ and 20 Tables qfNati\>e Print in tJhe 
Text. Poyal 8i;o, xxiv. mi 404. £2. 2^, 

BUDDHISM IN THIBET: 

Elufltrated by literary Documents and Objects of Religious Worship, With 
an Account of the Buddhist Systems preceding it in India. 

By EMIL SCHLA&INTWBIT, LL.D. 


4itOi jpp, iy. cmd 32, smed. 2^. M, 

BUDDHA AND HIS DOOTEINES. 

A BIOGEAPHIOAE ESSAY. 

By otto KISTNBR. 


^VQ,pp, XI. and 538, y., sewed^ 19j. 

THE LIEE OE LEGEND OE GAUDAMA, 

I?he Buddha of the Burmese, with Annotations, OOhe Ways to Noibban, and 
Botioe on the Fhongyies, or Burmese Monks. 

BY ran 

Eight Ebvbbbnd P, BIGANDET^ 

BISHOP OP BAMATHA, yiOAB APOBTOXilO OP AYA AND PBGV, 

Crovin 8tio, pp. Ixxiii. and 210, cloth, ornamental. 10s. 6(2. 

TEAYELS OE EAH-HIAN AND SUNQ-YUN, 

Buddhist Blgrims, irom CHINA to INDIA (400 a.x>. and 618 a.bO* O^ranslated 
from tha Chinese. 

Bt SAMUEL BEAL, B.A. Tsm. Ooii. Cahb., 

A Chaplain in H.M.'b Fleet, Member of Royal Asiatic Society, and Author of a 
Tranmtion of the ‘ Pratundksha ’ and the * Amithiba Sutra,^from the Chinoso. 

IN PBPPAMATION 
In One Volume, 

A DIOTIONAEY OE THE PALI 
LANGUAGE. 

By ROBERT 0. CHILDBRS. 


LOSTDON! TBUBNBR ANTJ 00 ., 8 aitd 60 , PATHBSrOSTHB ROW. 






LINGUISTIC PUBLICATIONS 

TRUBNER & CO., 

57 AND 59, LTJDGATE HILL, LOITDON, E.O, 


AUwardt. — Tma DivXisrs of tot Sh Ancient Ababic Poets, Ennabiga, 
'Antara, Tarafei. Ziihair, 'AJgama, and ImruDlgaiB 5 chiefly according to the 
MBS. of Parifl, Gotha, and Leyden, and the collection of their Fragmenta : with 
a complete list of the various readings of the Text. Edited by W . Ahlwaudt, 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the University of Geifswald. 8 vo. pp, xxx. 
340, sewed. 1870. 12a. , « ^ xi- 

Aitareya BraJuuanain. of the Big Vela. 2 vols. See under Hina. 
Alabaster.— Tub Wheel of the Law: Buddhism illustrated from 
Siamese Sonrees by the Modern Buddhist, a Life of Buddha, and an aocount of 
the Phra Bat. By Henby Alabaster, Esq., Interpreter of H er Majesty a 
Oohsulate-General in Siam ; Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. Demy 
dvo. pp. IviU. and 324. 1871. Ur. -d «■ 

Alcodc. — A PjttAOTiOAL GhaiMMAB of the Jatanesb Language. By Bir 
Rutiibufobb Aloooe, Resident British Minister at Jeddo. 4to. pp. 81 


sewed. 18r. ^ j tsl. 

Aloook.— F auxlxae Dialogues in Jafanebb, with English and Erenon 
TrimiUtioni, tor the use of Students. By Sir Butberfoiu) Aloocw:. 8vo, 
pp. viU. audio, sewed. Paris and London, U83. 

Alger.— ^T hb Poetet of tot Peobnt. By William Bounsetolh Algbb, 

“OVO. 0ldth,pp. ^ 1 Ml ^ ADR 

Alif lallatwa lallAt^TOT Axm^xr Nights. 4 toIs. 4to. yp. 496> 

A DrancosiaT oi ih» Kixiiu* Li»«Tri.6w, tp vhiA » 
upended m Bn|U.li-He,w»iUn VowbnUry, ttd » Chreno^oa Ti*h olf 
I(em*rk»ble Hwott. Aw ywre . Sro. pp. 

AntoopoXogioalliMrfitute of loMai, 

^ of tbe). *8ir JOBW Iobbook, Bart., F.B»8.) Prpsldeat. pablMed 

Vo?T!*»»l'l. /annttWolt, 1871. 9ro. pp. 120“^, 

■with U' full pajph HattSi and Jwnwone "VT^eodtal* ; 0*^ aoootopanied by tereial 
Ibldine plat* of Tabliii ato. 7i ■ , ■ ■ ’ ' 

' :ToI I.. Ko. S. Octob*, 1871., 8 to. pp. izl-28^ . 

, ySi iJNo. 8 . Jaanaty, 187A 870 . pp. I2M-437, aawad. Iltaatcated with 1 « 

' A 1W2. 8.0. pp'. lS8j ewed. Dlnatrated vilh eight two- 


-ihM anil Jwa f(roij-P« 
hbwiMatwaMattaa, ..6*. 


7l^r5S3£y,1878. ««.pp.l«. Withdplatea. dr. ■ ; 

St^i.1., 'SS^n: 8Wi>p489. -VTitt 8 platM udtwo m^^ dri 

(A Cbtsilbs^e of). Pmxted m the E^tj 

^ 'arid Op.p 37 and 50, Lndgate 



2 Umgm^tiG PuhlicatioM of Truhner ^ Co*^ 


Alien. — k. PBoaKBsarrE QBAHMjai op the TEiuoir LAiroxTiOE, with 
CopiouB Eiamplea and EicaiclBeSi In Three Farts. Part I. Introduction.— 
On the Alphabet and Orthography. — Outline Grammar, and Model Sentences. 
Part 11. A Complete Grammar of the Oolloqulal Dialect Part HI. On the 
Grammatical Dialect used in Booksi By A* H, Abdbn, M.A.y Missionary of 
the C, M. S, Masulipatam. 8 to. sewed, pp. xiv. and 380. 14 j. 

Asher.— OiT the Study op Modben LAisraDAaES is Gbnbeai, and of tne 
English Language in particular. An Essay. By David AtiHUU, Ph.D. lOmo, 
pp. viii. and 8D, cloth. 2s, 

A^inrin Sooiety.-^ouENAi OP THE RoTAii Abiatio SooTTiTT OP Geeat 
Bbhain amtd iBELAmij from the CommencBmcnt to 1803. ^ First Seru's, crnn,- 
pleite m 20 Vols. 8vo., with many Plates. Pnce £10 j or, in Single Numbers* 
as follows: — ^Nos. 1 to 14, 6<. each; No. 15, 2 Parts, is. eiioh ; No. 10, 2 i^arts, 
4a each: No. 17, 2 Parts, 4s. oachj No. 18, 6s. ThoHo 18 Numbers niiin 
Tob. I. to IX-Vol. X., Port 1, op.; Part 2, 5a.; Part 3, 6s.— Vol. XI., 
Pert 1, 8a,; Part 2 not published. — Vol. XII., 2 Parts, Cs. Vol. XIlI., 
2 Farts, 6a. each. — ■Yol.XiV., Parti, 6s.; Part 2 not publiKhod.— Vol. XV., 
Part 1, 6s.; Part 2, with Maps, lOa.— Vol. XVI., 2 P«tH, 6a. mch.— Vol. 
XVII., 2 Parte, 6a. each.— Vol. XVIII., 2 Parts, Oa. each.- Vol. XIX., Parts I 
to 4 , 18s.— Vol. 3 Parts, 4a. eaoh. 

Asfia.tin Sooiely. — JoTTBEAD OP TUB Eotaii Asiatio Society op JGIebat 
Bbitaht Ai?D Ibbcland. Series, Vol. I. In Two Parts, pp. iv. and 


490 , eewed. 16 a. 
CJoiTOKMTfl,— I. Vajro-ohli 


C3oMraMTfl,-I.VaJra-ohlieaikfi,iho Kin Kong King,'* or Diamond satra. Trtimja^ from 
the Chinese hy the Eev. S. Beal, Chaplain, The Pdramlt^-hridayo, Hatra, or, In Chlnwe, 

«<Mo-hch-pa-ye-po.lo-niih-toH3ui>-ku)g,'* i.s. “The Great F&ramlU. Heart BUtra.’*. Traaiiiated 
from the Chmese hy the Bev. 6. Beal, Chaplain, E.K.— 111. On the Fretiprvaticn of Midlonia 
litentara m the By Cdonel F. J. Oold6^(l.--IV. On the AgrieultunO, ^^mmerdal, 
PmanuaL and Military Statlatlos of Ceylon. By B. B. Power, Baa.— V. Oontrlbuttona to a 
Bnewladge ci ihe Tedlc Theegony and Mythalogy* By J, Muir, D.C.L., A l^hnlar 

iZat of QriBinal Works and^anfllatlons, puhUshed hy the lato Dutch Govommmt of ODylon at 
their Frmtlng Presi at Colomho. Compiled Iw Mr Mat. P. j. Onflantjo, of Oc)lomlm.--\1I. 
ABsyrian and Hehtew Ohiiniolqg^ eomporDd, with a view of showing the pxtent to whloU the 
Hebrew duronolagy of TJsiher mnsthomodmed, in oonfomity with the Aftayrlan Ounou. Ily 
J. W. Bosanguet/Bsq.-^VIII. On the existing DiotlDnanos of tlio Malay Langviagi^ Ity Dr. 
H« H. Tan dor i^iuk.—IX. Bilmgnal Beadings : Cuneiform and Phnunfelan. NoIch on Home 
Tableta in the British Museum, wmtaiaing Bilingual Legnida (Awyrinn oi^ Pbiwileirin). By 
Major-General BirH BawlmBon, K.C.B., DirootorB.A.S.— X.TronRlations of Thrrn Cunpcr-plato 
Insoriptiona of GioPonrtli Cmtiuy A.n., and Notloos of the (Jhdlukya niiit ChirUarA D}7ittMUrs 
By Professor J. Dowson, Staff College, lBandhnrBt.*-XL Yoma and the Doctrine of a Kattiro 
life, aooording to the Big-Yajur-, and Athaira-VedBa. By J. Muir, Ksg,, D.O.L., Jib.D.— XII. 
On w Jygtisha Ohserratton cf the Place of the Colnres, and the Date Oerlvahle from It* By 
Williqml), Whitney, Esc., Profcesoi of Sanskrit in Yale College, New llavcn, Tl.K,‘-Note on 
tJu precediug Artlole. By Sir Edward Colehrookc, Dart., M.X\j I'roah^nt Xllt* l*nh 


VsTifthamihira, Br^mmpta, Bhattotpals and BhftskerdDhlirya. By Dr. Ithftii iMji, llotio* 
raty Member BLA.B.— AY. Ontllnesof a Grammar of the Mitlttgasy l*imgungt). Ity U. N. Van 
der Tunk.^Vl. On the Identity Of Kaadramea and Kranandn. By Edward Thonum, Bag* 

VoL II. In Two Parts, ]^. 622, sawed. 1 6s. 

^ Cc;ifrKNrs.T-d;« CantoihnflDnii to a Bmowiadge qf TqtUo Thcofom and MythobHiyr No. 2. 
By J.HnirJSsq.-XC* MlBcdlaneous Hymns from the Rig- and AtharviwVediii« Uy 1* Muir, 
BBq.*ia. Bys hundred quosUons on the Soolal Condition of the NadTCS iw'HctignU ny the 
Bev; J. Long.— rv. Short ocooimt of the Malay MAanserlpta belonging to the HoyiU Af*latto 
fkela^., By Dr* Ht N. wm. doc T* Tranak^n of the AwWhn ftum tfui CU[iW4e. 

B. Beal, Obaplain Bo^ I»tavy.— The initial omEege of Dy Edward 

VfMinnM. HUM— wTT fltitinimMia gf lA Aisyxian Dlcttmiary. By Edmn Noma, On 

nr dUuSS of IttdlanW^ in tho VeMe age/ By Muir, 
the T«d«. , th«„sa9m*7-X. Ah auempt to Translate 

IM IlM ,1 :p,.bA M KId, 

Uflnw, UjgVSilWaMilaifeo^ 9ij:Hr.^Xa. 


tfreidnU^ofthe 
BSm>-7lXf On the 
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57 ani 59, iMdgate MiUt London, E.C. 

VI. RemmlcB on Prof. Brooklianfl* eflltion of the EathfiBarit-Bteata, lAmbaka IX. 

P*'- Profeawr of BanArit la the Univemty of Leyden.— VII. The sowee 

of ColobrookD’fl J£uBay On the Datles of a Faithful Hindu Widow.” By Fitzedward Hall. Ebq., 
M.A,, D.C.L. Oion SuMloment: Pupther detail of proofs that Colebrooke’s EBsay, “On me 
Hutiert of u Faithful Ilinda Widow,” was not indebted to the ‘Vividabhanadmaya. By Fits- 
eilward irnll, Enq.— VtIL The Sixth Hymn of the First Book of the Veda. By Profesflor 
max MfUlor, M.A., Hon. M.ll.A.S.-^IX. Hasaanion InsmpllonB. By ET^omaB, Bsq.— X. Ac- 
^unt of an Embussy Arom Morocco to Spain in 1000 and mi. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley.— 
Xu The Poetry of Mohamed Bubadon, of Arrawn. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley.— XII, 
Mutcrittls for the Histow of India for the Su Huno^d Years of Mohamxnadan i^e, proyioiu to 
the roundation of tho Britiuh Indian Bmplro. By Major W. Nassau Locs, LL.D., Ph.D.— XIH. 
A Frw Wards oonoeminff tho Ilfll people inhabitini? the Forests of the Co chin State. By 
Captain G. E. Fryer, M^ras Staff Corps, M.B.A.B.-XIV. Notes on the Bhojpurl Dialeot of 
ilmdt, apokcn in Westem Bebar. By John Beames, Esq., B.C.S., Maaristrate of Chnmnarun. 


UUidt, apokcn In Westem Bebar. By John Beames, Es^., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chnmparun. 

Vol.IV. In Two Parts, pp. 521, sewed. 16s. 

CoMTSNTH.— I. ContrlbutiDn towards a Gioasaiy of the Assyrian Lavage, By H. F. Talbot. 

H.— TI. On Indian Ohronoloffy. By J. Forgueson, Esq., F.HS.— HI. Tho Poetry of 
Mohnmcd Babadon of Atrogon. By tho Hon. H. lU J. St^ey.— IV. On the Magar Lan^age 
of Nepal, liy John Bcamos, Esq., B.C.S.— V. ContnbtttlonB to the Knowledge or Parsee Wte- 
r^rc. By Edward Sadbau, Ph.D.— VI. Illustrations of the Lamaist Sy^m in Tibet, drawn 

Chinese Rouroas. hy Wm. Frodetlok Mayers, Eeq., of H.B.M. Oonankr flerriw, China.-* 
VIL Khudd^ Pdtha, a PWl Text, with a Translation and Notes, By B. 0. Qh^n^ late of 
thoOorion (Xril Rerriae.r-vm. An Endoavonr to eluoldato Boshldnddln's BMgrapiiiiial Noriees 
of India. By Col. II. Ytde, C.B.— IX. Sasianiaa Inscnptlons explained by the PahlaTt of the 
PArsls. ^ K. W, Woai Eeq.— X. Home Account of tno Sonbya Pagoda at Meagdn, near the 
Burmoao Capital, in a Momonmduin by Copt. E. H. Sladan, PolitiiQal Agent at EUnui]^: with 
Bomurks on tho Rubjeot by Col. Henry Yule, O.B.— XI. The Brhst-Sanhlti *, or, Complete 
Ryrttam of Natural Astrology of Var&h^Mihlra. Translated from Sanskrit into Eamh by Hr. 
11. Kom.-XU. The Mohammedan tnw of Evldimoe. and its Influence on the Admimstratlnt of 
JuMtloo In India. By N. B. E. BaUlL^ 1^.— XHL The Mohammedan Law of Bvldenoe in oeiu 
n^rctlnn with tho Administration of justioc to f^olKncie. By N. B. E. Baillle, Esq.— 3XV. A 
TranMlalinn of u liuoliian FdU InAcrintlon. By Prof. J. Dowson.— XV. Indo-Partusn Coins. 
By ii. TUinuuH, Ewq. ^ 

VoU V. InTwol^arta. pp, aewad. IBr. S^. With 10 foU-paga and 
ITabt'is. 

OoNTBMTfl.— I. Two Jdtakiui. The original Pftli Text, with an English Translation. By V, 
FausbhU,— n. On an Mdiut Buddhist InHorlptinn at Keu-yung kwan, in North China. By A. 
Wylie.— HI. Tho Brhat Oanhlti; or, Oonuilete Hyatrm of Natural Astrology of Vorid&a-Mmlra 
Translatod from Sanskrit Into English ^ Dr. H. Kom.— IV. Tho Pongol PeBilYal in flonthem 
India, By Ohariea Oorar.— V. Tho Pootary of Mohomed Bnbodim, of Airagon. By the Bight 
Hon. Lord HtaiUey 9f Aldevloy.— VU Essay on tbs C^d and Oostojus of ^ Jangaosi. By 
Churies P. Brown.— VIL On Malabar, Coromondol, a^on, etc. B^P. On 

the Treatment of tbg in Mmts, 

IX. Home Uemorks m the Great tWe at flcwU^y^ Bat, b: BeaL— K. Anofant Inicripttrafl 
from MaUinra, Tnmilated by prodNOpr J. powicnv-Vote to the Mathura losarlptliNia. By 
Midnr^Ckmmil A. ^nninghamv— Xf. Speoimen »f a Tianslutlon of the Adi 
Enuwt Truxupp.— 3»T. Notoe on Dbommapoda, with HpBOial B^enop tothe Qnepflon « Nir^ 
Ydna, By K, C. Okllderi, lato of the Ooyi^Civil Rerrioe^UI. Tho Brhatganhl^i or. 
Complete KyHlom of Natural AatrolOKy of Varftha.mlhira. Translated fro 



4 lAnguistic PulUcationi of Trubn&r Co., 

from Sanskrit Into English liy T>r. H. Kem.— The Initial Coinage of Bengal, nnier the Early 
Muhammadan Conquerora. Fort 11. Embracing the preliminaiy period between a.h. 614-684 
f A.D. 1317-1385-7). By Edward Thomas, r.E.3.— The Legend of l)Ipafikara Buddha. Translated 
from the ChmcBfl (and intendeil to illustrate Plates xxix. and c., ' Tree and Serpent ‘Worship 
By S. BeaL— Note on Art. IX., ante pp, 318-274, on Hiouen-Thsang’s Journey from Patna to 
Ballabhl. By James Ferguason, D.G.L., F.B.S. 

Asiatio Society. — Teajstsactiqns of the Rotal Asiatic Sootett of 
Grbat Britain and Irbland. Complete in 3vola. 4to., 90 Plates of Fac- 
similes, etc., cloth. London, 1627 to 1835. Published at :£9 5s.; reduced to 
i:3 3^. 

The above contains eontrlbuUons by Professor WUson, G. C. Haughton, EavlB, Morrison, 
Colebrooke, Humboldt, Dom, Orotefend, and other emment Oziental soholars. 

ABtOH. — A Short G-baioiab of the Japanese iSpoxbn Langtjaqb. By 
W. G. Aston, M.A., Interpreter and Translator, H. B M.’s Legation, Yedo, 
Japan. Third edition. 12ino cloGi, pp.ii. and 92, 12r. 

Athaxva Vela Prdti^^ya. — See under Wnir-TET. 

Auotores Sanscriti. Edited for -tiiB Sanskrit lext Society, under the 
superviBion of Theodor Goldbtuoebb. Vol. 1., Vontuning the Jaimmiya- 
NyfLya-Mdld-Vistara. Parts 1. to V., pp. 1 to 4dl|l, large 4to. sewed. lOf. 
each part. 

AXOIL. — TbE laTEBATTJBE OF TTTE LaNCASHTRE fllALBOT. A Biblio- 
graphical Essay. By Willuu E. A. Axon, F.B.S.L. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 
1870. Is. 

Baba. — An Elementary Grammar of the Japanese Lanouaoe, with 
Easy Progressive Exercises. By Tatut Baba. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xiL and 
02. 5f. 

Bachmaier. — Pasioraphtdal Biotionary and Grammar. By Anton 
Baohmaibh, President of the Central Pasigraphlcal Sooiety at Munich. 18mo, 
doth, pp. viii. ; 29 ; 160. 1870. 8s. 5d. 

Bachmaier. — PAsiGBAPHiaoHBs Worterbtjoh zum Gebraxtdhb piiR bie 
DBUTBCHB SPHAcHB. Yerfasst von Anton BaoemLieb, Yorsitzendem dei 
Central- Yereins fur Pasigraphie in Munchen. 18mo. o|oth, pp. viii. ; 32 ; 128 ; 
120 . ^ 1870 . 29. Qd. 

Bachmaier.— Bjotionnaibe Pasigraphique, PEtaEpli pe ia Qrammairb. 
Bedigd par Antoinb Baohmaibb, President de la Sooidtd Oentrale de Pad- 
Bjaphie a Munich. 18mo. cloth, pp. vi. 26; 168; 150. 1970. 2s, 6d. 
BiL^at^o [A Translation of tine). A i^alive grammar of tho Bali 

Language. See under Lbb. 

Ballad Society’s Fublications. — Subscriptions— Small paper, ouo 
guinea, and large paper, three guineas, por annum. 

1868. 

1. Ballars and Poems from MANUsoRms. Yol. I. Port I. On the 

Condition cf England in the Reigns of Henry YIIL imA'Bdward VI. (includ- 
ing the state ut the Clergy, Monies, and Friars), oOntdni (besides « long 
Introduction) the following poems, etc. : Now a Bayes, th* 1 520 A.D. ; Vox 
Populi Vox Dei, A-n. 1S47-8; The Ruyn' of » fLeam’; The tmsM of 
Ypooresye, a.d. 1583 , Against the BasspImming BialWi Lithorans and the 
Poisonous Dragon Luther; The j^oOing of the The Overthrowe 

of the Abbeys, a Tale of Bobin Hdode ; D'e MoiMmrfis Dlrutis. Edited 
by F. J. FuBNiTAiL, M.A. . 8vo. 

2, Ballads from ktotrsoBEBTi Tol. II. Part I. Tk^ Poore Hans 

Pittance. By BioHAJEin Williams. Contayninge three derail 
(1.) Thefirste, the frll and oomplaynte of Anthome, Bahingtott, whoe; with 
others, wears executed for highe treason in the fdldes lyttfolns InncL 
in the yeare of ow lorde— 1586, (2.) The seoonde oontaynoa ^ ana 
Daathe of Roberta, lorde Beverox, Earle of Essex; whoe was beheaded In 
the towre of london on aah-wenadaye momynge, 1601. (S.) The 

lasts, Intituled ‘^aedamatio patrie.’' contayninge the horrib[lle trea»<m that 
weare pretended agaynste your Mafsatie, to be donhe on the parifament howie 
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57 and 59, Ludgata Hill, London, E.C. 


The eeoonde [third] yeare of yot^r Raygne [1605]. Edited by F. J. 

FuiitriVALL, M.A. 8vo. {The IiUrcdtictionii, hy Brofmor W, JS. MnrJtllj 
of Orkl Cfolht Oxford^ and the Index^ wiU le issued shortly J 
1869. 

6. Tub RoxBirBanii Ballads. Part 1. Witbi short Notes by 
W. Chappell, Esq., F.S.A., author of ‘‘Popular Music of the Olden 
Time/* etc., etc., and with copies of the Original Woodcuts, drawn by Mr. 
Rudolfh Blind and Mr. W. H« Hoopeu, and engraved by Mr. J. H. 
Kxhbault and Mr. Hoopbh. dvo. 


1870. 

4. The lloxDDDGHB Ballads. VoLI. PaxtIL “With short Notes by 
W. Chappell, Esq., F.S.A., and with copies of the Original Woodcuts, 
drawn by Mr, Rudolph Blind and Mr. W. H. Hooper, and engraved by 
Mr. J. H. Biubavlt and Mr. Hooper. 8vo. 


1871. 

5, The RoxstrEGHE Ballads. VoL I. Part III. “With aa Intro- 
duction and short Notes by W, Chappell, Esq., F.S.A., Author of “Popular 
Music of tho Olden Times/* etc., etc., and with O^les of the Original 
Woodcuts drawn by Mr Rudolph Blind and Mr. W. H. Hoofer, and 
engraved by Mr. J. H. Rihbault and Mr. IIoopEu. 8vo, 

C. Captaik Cox, iris Ballads akd Bodes j or, Robert Laitbham’s 
liCtter ; Whearin part of tho entertainment untoo tha Queens M^'esty at 
Killingworth Casti, in Warwik Sheer in this Soomerz Progress, J676, is 
signiAed j from a freend Officer attendant in the Court, unto his freend, a 
Cittzon and Merchant of London. Ro-edited, with accounts of all Chptain 
Oox*i aoocHslblu Books, and a comparison of them with those in the 
COHPLATNT OF SCOTLAND, 151B~9 A.1). By F. J. FURNIVALL, M.A. 8V0, 

1872. 

7. Ballads vkok Manuscripts. Vol. I. Part II. Ballads oa 
WoUey, Anne Boleyn, Somerset, and Lady Jane Grey; with Wynkyn de 
Worde’E Treatise of a Galaunt (a.il 1520 A.D.). Edited by Fbedebiox J. 
Fdbnivall, M.A. With Porewprds to the Volume, N otes, and an Index. 8vo, 

8. Tub RoxBUnanE Ballads. Vol. II. Part I. 


1873, 

9. Tice RoxBUiionB Ballads. VoL II, Part II. 

BaUaatyiie.-^liiRNMMNTS of HtuDfAirD Bbaj BiUsi (Jramkar, By ttie 
UtoJAXEsR. Ballahttnb, LL.D, Second oditioa, revised and corrected 
Drown 8vCr, pp, 44, cloth. 5s. 

SallRixtof110.^ExB8T Lehsoks wt Bakskeit ffttAMMAR; together wibh aa 
Introdttc^ to the Hitopaddsa. Second eflition. Second Impression. By 
James R. Ballanttke, LL.D., Ubrsrian of the India Office. 8vo. pp. viU. 
and no, cloth. 1873. 3s. Od. , 

BarBj 0 tfc---l)lcittoirA»Y ox AKEBtOAimME: a Glossaw of "Words and 
FhramcoUoduiaUy med Inthe Uitftcdl Siates, B; John B. BARTLsnfi. Second 
Edition, oott«Swwly enlifgod and improved. I vol, 8vo., pp, xxxu. and 624, 
18 a 

Boiuumo ‘Exmvx ov Sasti. StntvBi. : translated from 
' Xfftumakui* (a.D. SOO), uidfrom the Chiuue into 
by SAEirtn Bbal. [Inpi'^aratioH, 


TSom" duittle IndfaT <u4; and i 18 A.».) Trmlated 

(aA Sh«% OjUege, Oxbridge), * ^pUta. to, * 
a Member of tbs RevmA^tLo Society, and Author of a 

1^; Md SIO, iMti, onuisentsl, with e wAoim nuf. Iw. W. 
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Beal. — A Catena oe BtnDDfiiST ScmrpTTrBJis ebom the Chinese. By S- 
Bbal, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain in Her Msjesty’a Fleet, 
etc. 870 . cloth, pp. zi7. and 436. 1871. 15f. 

Beames. — Q-ot i i n es oe Inbun Phtloiogt. With a Map, showing ths 
Distribution of the Indian Lanraages. By John BnAinm. Second enlarged and 
revised edition. Grown 8to. cloth, pp. viii. and 96. da. 

Beanies. — ^Notbs on the BHOJpnif Dialect oe HindI, spoken in 
Western Behar. By John Bsaues, Esq,., B.C.S., Magistrate of Ghumparun. 
8to. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. Is. 6d. 

Beames. — ^A Conpaeatiye Gbammae oe the Modebn Abtan Lanoitageb 
OF Inbia (to wit), Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Uriya, and 
Bengali. By John BnaMna, Bengal G.S., M.E.A.S., &c. 

Vol. 1. On Bounds. 8vo. doth, pp. xvi and 860. 16^. 

Bell.— English '^stble Speech eob the Million, for communicating 

the Exact Pronunciation of the Language to Native or Foreign Learners, and 
for Teaching Children and illiterate Adults to Head in few Days. By 
Alhsanuxb. Mblycllb Bbll, F.E.I.S., F.U.S.S.A., Lecturer on Elocution in 
Umversity College, London. 4to. sewed, pp. 16. is. 

BML — Yisible Speech; the Science of TTniversal Alphabetics, or Self- 
Interpreting PhySiolo^cal Letters, for the Writing of all Languages in one 
Alphabet. Illustrated by Tables, Diagrams, and Examples. By Aluxandek 
Meltime Bell, F.E.I.S., F.R.S.A., Professor of Vocal Physiology, etc. 4to., 
pp. 156, cloth. Ida. 

BeUaira^A Gbahhab oe the Mabathi Language. By iH. S. K. 
BsiLiiAiBja, M.A., and Laxman Y Abhxbdkab, B.A 12ino. doth, pp. 90. diV. 


BdleW.— A DicmoNABT oe the Punkhto, on PmtaATo LANatrAOB, on a 
Kew and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or English and Pukkhto, 
By H. W. Bbilw, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super lloyol 8vo. 
pp. xil. and 366^ cloth. 42a 

Be^ew.--A GbauhaB oe the Pueehto ob Puxshto Language, on a 
New and Improved System. C ombining Brevity with Utility, and Illnstratcd by 
Exerdsea and Dialoguei. By H. W. Bkllbw, Assistant Surgeon, Bengd Army. 
Super-royal Svo,,pp. xll. and IdO, doth. 21s. 

Bellew. — the Inbus to the Tigbis; aHarrativo of a Toumoy 
throngh the Oountries of Balochiata^ Afghanistan, KhorassEui, and Iran, in 
1872] together with a Synoptical Grammat and Vocabulary of the Brahoo 
Language, and a Beeord of tbe Metsorolonoal Observations and AlldtadM Oft 


• 

Bellow . — Tm Bona-Fide PookbI: Diotxdnabt oe the Pebncb: and 
Enoltbh liANGcrxGXs, on an entirely New System, showing both dlvilidDui Oft 
the same page, dUtinguiihing the Genders hr different types, dvlng fahular 
Conjugations of all the Irre^arTerbs, expla^ng didSoultiea of Pronimofstioii. 
By John BELtows, (Sftoucester. Hevised and ebtreeced by Anguste B^me, 
B-A, Uidvei^sitydf Pdds; Professor, National OoUege, 8b, LoS; late A the 
, High School, Edinhnigh, etc. : Alexandre Beljame, M.A. and l^ellow of 
me Uhisprsit^ of Pteli ; Profesebt, Nat Cdl., LoiiiB4a^Graiid; Offioid 
m^refterto the Paris Tribunals * and, John Sibrse, M.A., Univerttity of 
LqnAo. 82mo. gilt edges, pp, .^74, 7s, 6rf. ; Hnssia, 10a 1878. , 

Oranra VWAwnwar, foy the use ef Students pf. ttw 
CUiMM^THwae^aiidstltorlieiigfekgM. Aitaaged by Joss BwUiO'iw. With 
Notes Oft the writing of Chinese irith Roman Letters. By Professor SmfMftMe 
, B^s Collet, London. Drown 8vo,, ppe 5 and 868, cloi. 6 a , 

BtBoi^. — ChhitNE DirtrtoNAET, ega the Vhh oe Mb^ Ihcpiopemi, 
and Stadents of Language. By Max MHiiSih, MA., Taylerian Pfdfeilier In, tht 
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57 and 59, Ludgate Sill, London, E. C. 


Univeraity of Oxford. With an Introduotion on the proper tub of the ardinaiy 
Biiglish A^habet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Besllows. Crown 8 to. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 868. 7s. 6tf. 
Benfey. — A. Geammab of the Lanbitage of tttr! Yehas. By Dr. 

Thsodou Bbnfby. In 1 vol. 8 to., of about 650 pages. [In prepiurtUiotu 
Benfey. — A Peaoxioal Gbammae of the Sansebit Lattguabe, for the 
USB of Early Students. By THjBohoa Bbnfey, Frofiesaor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Gottingen. Second, revised and enlarged, edition. Boyal Bvo. 
Pp viii. and 2DG, cloth. 10^. 6d. 

Beurmatui. — Yocabhlaey of the Tiqe^i Langitage. 'Written down by 
Mourn VON Bbuhkajstn. Published with a Grammatical Sketch. By Dr. A. 
Mbux, of the University of Jena. pp. viii. and 78, cloth. 6d. 
Bhagavat-Geeta. — See under Wilkins, 

Bholananth Chunder. — The Tbavels of a Hindoo to taeious faets of 


Bhngal and Upper India. By Bbolanautu Chundeb, Member of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. With an Introduction by J. Talhoye Wheeler, Esq., Author of 
Tho History of India.” Dedicated, by pormiBsion, to His Excellency Sir John 
Laird Mair Lawronco, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., viceroy and SoveniQr-GeneiiEil of India, 
tc. In 2 volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, pp. xxv. and 440, viii. and 410. 
Bibliotheca Risp^o-Ainericana. A Catalogue of Bpanibh Boo^ 
printed in Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, The Antilles, Venezuela, Oolumbis, 
Ecuadur, Peru, OUili, Uraguay, and the Argentine Kepnblic; and of Fortngnese 
Buoks printed in Brazil. Followed by a Collection of Works on the 
A nimioxNAii Lanouagbs of America. On sale at the aflSxed prices, by 
Triibner & Oo. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 184, sewed. 1870. la. 6rf. 

Bigandet.— Tuk Life or IiEaEND of Gaudama, the Buddha of the 
Burmese, with Annotations. The ways to Neibbon, and Notice on the 
Phungyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Bioaniibt, Bishop of 
Kamaths, Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. 8vo. sewed, pp. xi., 638, and v. 18s. 
Biroh.-^'FAGifi MIonaatioi Aevi Sakoniox : or, au Alphabetioal List of 
the Heads of Religions Houses in England, previous to the Norman Oonqnest, 
to which is prefixed a OhrOnologioal Catalogue of Contevaporary Foundationa. 
By W. Di Grek Bxroh. 8vo. doth, pp. viii. and 114. 6«. 

JJlodt,— A OOKFABATIVB GkAMKAK OF SoUTH AFElOAljr LaEGUA&BS. By 
W. IL I. BuuaK, Ph.D. Volume L L Phonology. IL The Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth. Ifis. 
BlB6k,---UExirAED IN SotTTH Afetoa; OF, Hottoutot Babies. Tranri- 
latod flfom the Original Manuscript in Sir Gebrge Grey^s Ubrnry. By Dr. 
W. H, I. Blbek, Librarian to «ie Owy Ubtary, CapeToWn, Cape of Good 
In ono volntne, small Bvo., pp. xatad. and 84, doth. 8s. 
Bladlim$auL~TEE Puobojot of tub Pbesians, aoeordiug to Btofi, Jmi, 

and other Writers* By H. Bi.oobmaiwk, MA. Asilistant Professor, Odontta 
Madrasah. 8vo. sewed# pp. Idd* lOt. 6A 
BbdxDiBJUL^Souooii G^tooKAFSK pF Inbia ABB , Bimss Bubvah. By 


H. BioottMANW, M-A iSmovpphvJ. and IBOv 2r. 6i. , 

Bl(lfiibxiUUUi.«-^A Tebatcsb dN entitled Bisala h i Tarauah. 

By Aqua Aumad Au. With an. Introduction and B^hmatory Notes, by H. 
M. A . 9ro. sowed, pp. tl and 17. 6s. 

tx Saxet, and a Treatise oh Persian 
' '' Jsritt' jUitsdin Persian, by H. BnodaMAMK, MA.. 8vo. sewsd, 

6d''' 

'E diti^ xmder the rapermtenaenoe ^ 0. 

' , • M j frjfi.L m. ct minttl ImgaagiB, BlpUiuteiie 

ra, J). of.Sanal^t Stadiu, DeowUii OuMge.' 

j,',,/ ',N ' 

: 1 . w. is* T. Bdited, "dith SToten 1^ 0. JWtaiaBi 

, pp,8vi». ’UU" ■ 
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2. NXGojfBHAyTA’s Pauebuashendtj^bkhaea. Edited and explained 

by F. Kielhobn, Ph. D. Part I., tbe Sanskrit Text and various readings, 
pp. IIS. 8 j. 6^ 

3. Pa2^ohatantra.il ANB ni. Edited, with. Notes, by G.BiinLESjPh.D. 

Pp, 86| 14j 2, ds. 6e?. 

4. PAiTokAiANTBA I. Edited, with Notes, by E, Kteihokn', Ph.D. 

Pp. lU, 53. es. w. 

5. EjIiieXsa’s Baghutameia. With the Commentary of Mtdlindtha, 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankak P. Paj^dit, M.A. Part I. Cantos I. -VI. 9#. 

6. ZliTDiaA’s MlLATEEiGNUTsiTEA. Edited, with Notes, by Shankau 

P PANpiT, M.A. 

7. NlGorfBHATTA’s PAmBHlsnENBU^BEETAiiA Edited and BS^lainod 
by F. Eib£hobn, Ph.D. Part II. Transiation and Notes, (Paribhdshds, 
i.-xxxvii.) pp. 184. 8s. 

8. EXiroisA’s BAGHTJTAMgiA. With the Commentary of Mallindtha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shaneak P. PAiypir, M.A. Part II. Cantos VII.- 
XIII. lOs. 6(1 

Bottrell. — 'Teabjtioits and Hbabthside Stodteb of West Cornwall. 
By WiLiiiAK BoTTiiBLn [an old Celt]. Demy l2mo.pp. vi. 292, cloth. 1 879. 

Bottrell. — TBADiriDNs and Heaethstdb Stomes of West CounwaIiL. 
By WxiiLiAM Bottbell. With Illustrations by Mr. Josbpu Blight. Second 
Series. Grown 8vo. (doth, pp. iv. and 300. 6s. 

Boyce. — G bammab of ran Kaffib Language. — By WHiiUM B. 
BoTUfi, Wesley Missionary. Third Edition, augmented and improved, with 
Exeroises, by William J. Daws, Wesleyan Missionary. 12mo. pp. xii. and 
164, cloth. 8s. 

Bowditch.— Suffolk Subnames. By N. I. Bowditoh. Third Edition, 
8yo. pp. xxvi. and 758, doth. Is. 

Bietschneider. — On tub Knowledge Poshehsed bt the Ancient 
Chinbsb of tee Arabs and Arabian Oolonlbb, and other Western Coun^ 
tries mentioned in Chinese Books. By E. Bubtsciinbidbu, M.D., PhysioUn 
of the Hussian Legation at Peking. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1871* Is. 

Brhat-Sanliita (The).— See under Kern. 

Brioe. — A. Eomanized Hindustani and Engxjbm BxoiioNABt. Bo- 
signed for the use of Schools and for Vernacnlar Students of the Limgtiage. 
Compiled by Nateanibl Bbxcb. New Edition, Kensed and Enlarged Post 
8vo. cloth, pp, vi. and 357. Ss. 

Brigel.*-A Gbakmab 9F the Tulu Language. By Ber. BjugeLi 

B.M.S. 8vo. doth, pp. iv., 139 andiv. 7s. 6(1. 

Breokie.— Indian Philosofhx. Introductory Paper, By WitWAK 
, ,Bbo{Cikib, Author of A Day in tbe Iiand of Soott,'* etc., etc. 8vo. pp. 26, 
Bsw^ 1872. CdL 

BtoWil^Tbs! Bbettsiebs; or, Qj^ajaamu BFraTruAWWii. By John P. 
Brown, Secretary and l^agoman of t^e Lsggtibn of the United States of 
.Ametica at' Oonstandnople. With Illustrations. 9vo. cloth, 

pp.vmjsRd415. Ids. 

Broiinur- CAtofcrp U^onodogot, THb Hindu and Hahomedan Ifothode 
of Bsckoplng ^a exulted : With Essays on the Systemii ; Symbols used for 
Numerals, a Tital(|f Method of Memory, Hiatorloal Recot^ And otto 
subjects. By CNARtBS FBiLxi^ B&Own; Member of the Boyd AfhUdo Sobte<y t 
late of the Madras Civil Sdrvioe: Tetugu Translator to GbvaiTitBoni; Bioior 
' . Meoftber, of the College Board, the * » Author of. the Xelugu DIotiOBiirjleii And 
Onunmar, etc. 4to. sewed, pp. xO. and 90. lOs. 
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£)7 and 59 , Ludgate HUlj London^ E» 0 * 


Brown,— S anhkeit Prosody akd Numbetcai Symbdis Exhausted. By 

CtiAULiim PuiLii^ BuowNi Author of tb.0 Tclugu Biotioiiaiy, Gramoiar, etc., Pro- 
ff^hbor of Telugtt m tlie Universitj of London. Demy 8vo. pp. 64, doth. 3 a. 6(f. 

BuddlingliOBlia^B Parables : translated from Burmese by Captain H. 
T, RtKiKKflf K.E* With an Introduction containing Buddha^s Dhammapadam, 
or, Path of Virtue ; tranelated from Puli by F. Max Mullbb. 8yo. pp. 378, 
cloth. 13.. M. 

Bnrgm. — Si;itrA.-Sn>i>u^MU (Translation of the): A Tezt>haok of 
Hindu Astronomy, with Notes and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
and Tables, Oalcamtions of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By Rev. 
KnuNBicBa Hvuosss, formerly Missionary of the American Board of Gommis- 
sidticrs of Foreign Missions in India; assisted by the Committee of Publication 
of the American Orlentol Society. 8ro. pp. ir. and 364, boards. 16 a, 

BumelL— CATAioauK of a Coldbokon of SAifSKniT M^anrsoBiras. By 
A. 0. BnaKBriL, M.R-A.S., Madras Oiril Service. Part 1. Vedic Mmuscn^U. 
Fcap. Svo. pp. 64, sevred. 1870. 2 a. 

Bumeli.— Tub SAMAviDniNAPRiiniATfA (being tbo Third Brdhma^a) 
of tho Buma Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sdyaiga, an 
English Translation, Introduction, and Index of Words, by A. C. Bdbneii. 
Volume 1. *-Toxt and Commentary, with Introduction. Svo. pp. xxxriii. and 
KM. 

Bumell.— Tub VAMcAiminuAyA (being the Eighth BrWunapa) of the 
Sdma Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sdyapa, a Preihoe and 
Index of Words, by A. 0. Bornbld, M.R.A.S., etc. 8to. sewed, pp. xUU., 
12, and xli., with 2 colonred plates. i6a. 6d. 

Burnell.— Tn« DMVATdpaYviYADiwiHMAWA [being the Eifbh BrShma^ia) 
of tho Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text edited, with the Commentary of Baya^m, 
an Index of Words, etc., by A, C. Bvilbblx., M.R.A.S. 8to. and Trans., 
pp. 31. 6a. 

Buttmana— A Orammae or mn "Nm TasxAMBm: &mibe. By A. 
BurrMAHN. Antborlsod translation by Trof J. H, Thayer, with wunerons 
additions and oorrootiioiia hy the anchor. 0emy 8yo. doth, pp. xx. and 474. 

* 1873. lU 


Bylngtoix. — Q rakuae of tub Choctaw Iahquaob. By the Ber. 
Ovttva ByxAfOtoK. Edited the Drigintd MSS. in the Xibra^ o€ thb 
Amerioan Wloaophlcal Sodaty, byp. G. BajNTOir, A.M., M.D-, Member of 
tho American PhUDiopbioal Sodety* the X^ennsylvania Histovioal Speiety,Qolv 
reanondUifr Mtmber of the American Ethnological Society, etc. 8to. s^d, 

IPP.W. fo; _ ^ ^ . i; ^ ^ ; 

Oalotitto BsViBW.— T hb Calcutta Bbvibw. 3^ibHshed Quaii^rly* 
Prlee 

OaldW0U.-*^A CompAEATrYb Qrammab of IhatATnuAir, or ShTfra:-^ 
iimtAK Famiif of LAwfOCAOM. By the Bev. E. Caxpwfxl, LL.Ih A 
SeeonA oovrect^audeid^^Bdit^ [In the 

FBOTnADA, Zadahtu 

(JinSetf Tales* TradWottA cf tho EaUw). In their own words, 

^ nfinMitton into BngUsb, and Netee. % idie Roy. Bbitet CAUiAWAT, 

Natal, 1806 and 18B7. 16s, 

/BsttliOtCUB .B^SKEM bF.TEDB AKAZTOtr. 






Jfthisltoy. 0 ^ 


i tauti4«ti^ tow' »>JA M'g'W.j,' Ber. 

r, ,1869. 8Vo. pp- ld7, sewed.^ 18d9i 4s. * 
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Part III.— IzmyangaZokubala ; or^ Difination, as easting among tho Aranzulu, in 
their own words. With a Translation into Bnglish, and Notes. By the Bct. 
Canon Gallawa.y, M.B. 8vo. ^ 150, sewed. 1870. 4s. 

Part IV. — On Medical Magic and mtch craft. {In preparation, 

CaUigaris. — Ln Compagnoit db Toirs, ou Dictioi^itairb Polyolotte. 
Parle Colonel Lonia CaXiLigabis, Grand Officier, etc, (Frencli— Latin— Italian — 
Spanish — Portugueae— German — English — Modem Greek— Arabic— Turkish.^ 
2 Tols. 4to., pp, 1167 and 746. Turin. £4 4s. 

Ganones LexioogxapMoi; oi!, Buies to be observed in Editing tho Now 
English Biolionary of the Fhilologioal Society, prepared by a Committee of the 
SoSety. Svo.fpp. 12, sewed. Sd, 

OarpenteP-— The Last Days xnt Enqiand oy tub Bajah BAMitonirN 
Hot. By Mahy Oabpbntbb, of Bristol. With Five lUnstrations. 8vo. pp. 
272, cloth. 7s. Sd. 

Carr. — A Coixbctton of Teluqu Pbovetibs, 
Translated, Illustrated, and Explained ; together with somo Sanscrit Proverbs 
minted m the Dovndgarl and Tolugu Characters. Dy Captain M. W. ('auu, 
Madras Staff Corps. One Vol, and Supplomnt, royal Svo. pp. 488 and 148. 31 j, Orf 

Cailili. — 0-Ebb-Pa. A Bcligious Coromony of tho Mantlans- By 
Geouqb Oatliit. With 13 Coloured lUustraiions. 4io, pp. 60, bound in cloth, 
gilt edges. 14^. 

Chalmerfl.— T he Obigih op the Chiitbse j an Attempt to Traco tho 
connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Uoligion, Superstitions, 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. Uy Jouir Chalmfau^, A.M» Foolscap Svo. 
doth, pp. 78. 2s. Sd. 

Chalmers. — T ieb Stbctdiations oh METATHYflroH, Poimr, akd Mouamtt 
OB The Old PtoLosoraBB'* Lad Tszb. Tronslatod from Iho Chinoso, with 
an Introduction by John ChdmorB, M.A. Foap. Svo. doth, xx, and 62. i/t, Cd, 

Chalmers. — Ah Ehgiish ahd Oantoheelb Pocbex-Dicti ohauy, for Uio 
use of those who wish to learn the spoken language of Canton Province. By 
John CnALMXBS, M.A. Third edition. Crown 8vo., pp. iv. and 146. Hong 
Kong, 1871. 15 j. 

Oharaook,— Luntrs Patuomthicub ; or, tho Etymology of Oiirioun flur- 
names. By Riouaed Sthpubh Ouakkock, Ph.D., F.B.A., F.U.G.8. Crovfn 
8vo,, pp. 162, doth. 7 j. 6</. 

ChamoaK. — ^Y bbba Nomihalia ; or Words doriyod from Proper STamoH. 

ByEioHAED Stbpkbh Ohabnook, Ph. Br. F.S.A., etc. 8vo. pi». 826, doth. Ui. 

Chamook. — ^T hb Peoples of Tbahsylvania. Foundod on a Paper 
read before The AHmaopoLooiOAL Soonnry or LOHtiON, on the 4th of May, 
1866. By Rxojiakd STEpnBN Ouabhock, rh,D„F.S.A*, F.E.G.S. Bomy 
8ro. pp. 88, sewed. 1870. 28. 6d, 

Chaucer Society’s Pii,bUoatioiis. Subseription, two guineas por annum. 

1868. Mrst 8 m$s* 

OAHTHkSTOT Tales. Part I. 

1. The Ftologue and Knight’s Tale, in 6 parallel Texts (6POtt the 6 MSB. 
named below), together with Tablei^ ahewihg the Groups of the ll'ales, 
^d their varying order in 88 MSS. of me tales, and in the old 
printed! editUms, . and also S^edinens from several MSS* of the 
“Moveable Protogdes'’' of the Canterbury Tales,— Tho Shipmon^s 
sAd FtaUMin’s Firologue,— when moved from ritdr ri|ht 
I plaoes. imd of' the snbilbittites fbr them. 

n. Tlml^tUAandlu^ M$. 

. „ „ „ „ „ Ueniirrt „ W4. 

„ „ „ „ „ Oambndgo „ 

0 If » n gorpuB „ 

>r ff »> i!» ft PstWWth „ ' ,M ' 

u it tt it ft JAnsuoiow 881 * I," 


III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI, 

m 



57 and 59, LudgaU Hill, London^ E.O, 
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ChaTiCBr Society's Publicati(m^^— 

Nos. II. to VII. are separate Texts of the fi-Text Bdition of the CanUrtel^ 
Tales, Part I. ^ 

1868. 8&cond Smes, 

1 , Oif Eaiuqy English PaoNrooiATioisr, with especial lef erenoe to Shat- 

spere and CluuCBr, containing an investigation of the Correspondence of Writing 
with Sp eech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the present day,preoedea 
by a systematic notation of all spoken sounds, by means of the ordinary print- 
ing types. Including a re-arrangement of Prof. F. J. ChUd^s Memoirs on the 
Lwguage of Chaucer and Gower, and Reprints of the Rare Tracts by Salsabury 
on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by Barcley on Fren(^ 1521. By 
AtEXANDBR J. Ellis, P.R.S., etc., etc. Part 1. On the Pronunciation of the 
xmb, xvxth, xviith, and xviiith centuries. 

2. Essays on CHATiiMa; His Words and WorkB. Part I. 1. Ebert’s 

Review of Saadras’s E'titde aur Uhmen^ cf^naidirBct^mme ImiUUiurdei Trewhes^ 
translated by J* W. Van Rees Hoets, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambrige, and revised 
by the An thor.^ll. A Thirteenth Century Latm Treatise on the uliUmdrax ‘‘For 
by my ehilmdn It is prime of day This). Edited, with a Trans- 

lation, hy Mr. EnMUNn Brook, and iUastrated by a Woodcut of the Instrument 
from the Ashmole MS. 1522* 

A Tjbmpohaby Peefaob to the Six-Text Edition, of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales. Part 1. Attempting to show the true order of the Tales, and 
the Days aSad Stages of the Pilgrimage, etc., etc. By P. J. Fubnivall,, £sq., 
M.A., Trinitv Hall, Cambridge. 


8 . 


1869. MfBt Sm$B. 

YIII. Tho Miller’s, Rsove’a, Cook’s, and Gamolyn’s Tales 

X, 

XI. 

XIL 

^11. „ ,, „ „ 

These are separate issues of the $-Text 


ft 

ft 

>t 

ft 


*t 


ft 

9t 


EUssmoie MS. 
Hong'?^ „ 

OfLiubxid^B jp 

Ooipus „ 
Petworjih „ 

,, „ Laiisdd^ii^ ' 

Chaucer’s Oantetbury Tales, Part 11. 
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I860, SeBdnd SeridB* 

4. ENsnrsH PjaoNUNOUXxoN^ with especial reference, to Shakspere suqMl 

Obauoer, By AL:a:XAin>flh Jr ExLia, ParilR 

1870. Ber%38» 

Hit,, OANWikburt Tills.. Part ll. ihe Miller^ R^e’s, and Cook’s 
Tales, wi^ an Appendix of the Spniipus Tale or Gamelyn, , Six 
parallel Texts. 

187D, Second Se9i^. 

5. Osf Eakly EjBTGliiBApj^Ni^i^^ with , especial t^ferende ^ Shak- 

spera and OiaucieT. By A. JT. F.R.9., Pm 111. tOustrations 

Oa Ptuttuxudaiion of kWth and xmth Cahtariaa* dhatlcer^ Gower, WycliffB,^ 

; fiklBaha^l Hart^ $uUokar, Pronounting 

^ ' ‘ iV;':;,' ^ W?!- Shries* 

; X^i The' Mini cif Tales, with Chaucer’s owtt 

hf ^ Texts from the MSB. above ^nobei^, 

: Am to colouiiiNl ,'dinrieiM 

, I 'T ' ' ' 

'i « , » 'j i ; 

IjSYKI* ‘z' ■ ■ ■ Oortnl , y,;' ' ' m'' :,i 

XXX^ Th«iSl!d^ah’i,Prtoress*B,aixdMM of JwaTaJcsvIi^ liePWbsikMS^ 
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Chaucer Society’s Trib]ifidti.onB~-’OontimeL 

XX. The Man of Law*a Tales, &oia the Lansdowne MS* (each with woodcuts 

of fourteen drawings of Tellers of Tales iu the Ellesmere MS.) 

XXI. A Parallel-Text edition of Chaucer's Minor Poems, Part I. <The 

Dethe of Blaunche the Duchesse,’ from Thynne's ed. of 1582, the 
Fairfax MS. 16, and Tanner MS. 846; ‘the compleynt to Pita,' ‘the 
Parlament of Fonles/ and ‘the Compleynt of Mars,^ each from six MSS. 
IXIL Supplementary Parallel-Texts of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, Part I., con- 
taining ‘ The Parlament of Foules,’ from three MSS. 

XXIII. Odd Texts of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, Part I,, contaduing 1. two MS. 

fragments of ‘ The Parlament of Foules ; ’ 2. the two differing Terrions 
of ‘The Prologue to the Legeude of Good Women, arr&nged so as to 
show their differences ; 3, an i^peudix of Poems abtnbuted to Chaucer, 
I. ‘The Balade of Pitee by Uhauciers;' n. ‘The Cronyde made by 
Chancer,’ both from MSS. written by Shirley, Chaucer’s contemporary. 
XXIV. A One-Text Pnnt of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, being the best Text from 
the Parallel-Text Edition, Part I., containing: 1. The Dethe of 
Blaunche the Duchesse ; 2. The Compleynt to Pita ; 3. The Parlament 
of Ponies ; 4. The Compleynt of Mars ; 5. The ABO, with its 
. original from De Guileville's de la Vis hu^)iaiH9 (edited 

from the best Paris MSS. by*M. Paul Meyer). 

1871. SBcond Series* 

6. Tbiax FoBE-voaDs to my Parallel-Text edition of Chaucer’s Minor 
Poems for the Ghauesr Society (with a try to set Chaucer’s Works iu their right 
order of Time). By Fbbde. J. FuiucTivAXi. Part I. (This Part brings out, 
for the first time, cWcer's long early bnt hop dess love ) 

1872. First Smes. 

XXY. ChauDer’s Tale of MeUhe, the Monk’s, Nun's Priest's, Doctor's, Par- 
tner’s, Wife of Bath’s, Friar's, and Summoneris Talus, in G parallel 
Texts from the MSS, above named, and with the remaining 1 3 coloured 
drawings of Tellers of Tales, after the originals in the EUesmere MS* 
XXVI. The Wife’s, Friar’s, and Snmmoner's Tales, from the EUesmere MS., with 
9 woodcuts of Tale-TeUers. (Part IV,) 

XXVII. The Wife's, Friar’s, Summoner's, Monk's, and Nun’s Priest's Tales, 
from the Uengwrt MS , with 23 woodcuts of the Tellers of the Tales. 
(Part III.) 

XXVIII. The Wife's, Friar's, and Summoner’s Tales, from the Cambridge MS., 

, with 9 woodcuts of Tale-Tellers. (Part IV.) 

XXIX. A Treatise on the Astrolabe; otherwise colled Bred end Mylk for 
Children, addressed to his Son l^owys by Geoffrey Chauoer# Bdit^ 
by the ftev. Walter W. Sebat, M.A, 

1872. Second Series* 

7. Ombujstaxb A-m AjsrAJLoaxms of some of Dhanoer^s Cantorbuiv Toloe. 
Part.l. 1. The original of the Man of Ijaw's Tale of Constance, from tb 
French Chronicle of Nioholas Trivet, Arundel MS. 56, ab. 18^ A.tt^, ooliated 
with the lat^ copy, ab. 1460, in the National Library at Stbdl^olm ; cepted and 
edited, with a trnsiation, by Mr, Bomund Beoce. 2. Tb^Tale of “Merdaus 
the Empeiroi,’' from the Eariy-English verson of the ffettleFomnorm in llarL 
, Ms. 7538 ; and 8. Part of Matmew Paris’l Mce mmt, botib stories, 
iUnstratieg meidentB in Ibe Mad of Low's Thle. 4. Two French Fabliaux like 
the ^Bye>, Tale. 5. Two Latm StDriee like the Friar’s Tale. 

' FSrit Series, 

XXX. lilt' Sii^Text Tales, PartV., containing the Olerk'i and 

Mercl^tfs TsdiM, 

1878. Second Series* 

8. Albertano of Breaoiu’s Zibe^ Oomilii et CemMioniSf 1246 

(the Latin source of the Frcnrii original of Chaucer's edited frmfi tbe 

M0S. by Dr. Thob Sukdbt. 
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57 and 59, Ludgate Mill, London, E. 0. 

Chaucer Society’s Publications — eoniinved. 

1874. IHrtt iSeries. 

XXXI. The Six-Text, Part "VI», contaiiung the Squire’s and Franklin’s Tales. 
XXXII. to XXXVL Large Parts of the separate issues of the Six MSS. 

1B74. Second Series. 

9. Essays on Chaucer, his Words and Works, Part II. : 3. John of 

Hoveden's Fraotioa OhiUndri, edited from the MS. with a transUtion, by Mr. 
E. Bhoce. 4. Chaucer’s use of the final ~e, by Joseph Pxyeej Esq. 5. Mrs. 
E. Barrett-Browning on Chancer: being those parts of her review of the Booh 
of the Boets^ 1842, which relate to him ; here reprinted by leave of Mr. Robert 
Browning. 6. Professor Bernhard Ten-Brink’s critical edition of Chaucer’s 
Oomple^iite to Bite, 

1876. JFirst Series. 

XXXVn. The Six-Text, Part VII., the Second Nun's, Canon’s- Yeoman’s, and 
Manciple’s Tales, with the Blank- Parson Link. 

XXXVIII. to XLIll. Large Parts of the separate issues of the Six MSS. bringing 
all up to the Parson’s Tale. 

XLIV. A de^^led Comparison of the ly-oylus and Qryeeyde with Boccaccio’s 
BihstratOi with a Translation of all Passages used by Chaucer, and 
an Abstract of the Parts not used, by W. Miokxbl HossBirci, Esq., 
and with a print of the Tro^lus from the Harleiau MS. S943. Part I. 
XLV. An alphabetical list of Chaucer’s rymes in the Canterbury Tales, as 
# shown by the Ellesmere MS. \Beadjf w 1874. 

1875. Second Series, 

10. Originals and Aualoguos of Chaucoris Canterbury Tolos, Part II. 
9 . Alphonius of Linoolu, a Story like the Prioresses Tale, 1, How Reynard 
caught Chanticleer, the source of the NmU-Briesfs Tale, 8. Two Itahan 
Stories, and a Latin one, like the Bardoner*s Tele, 9. The Tale of the Pnesf 
Bladder, a story like the Summoned a TaU^ being ‘ Li dis de le Vescie a Plrestre/ 
par Jakes de Baaiw. 10. Petrarch's Latin Tale of Griseldis (with Boccaccio’s 
Story from which it was re-told), the original of the OUrh^a Tale, \ 1. Hve 
Versions of a Pear-tree Story like that iu the UetehmSa Tale, 12. Four 
Veraiong of The Life of Saint Cecilia, the original of the Second ATim’s Tate^ 

ChilderB. — ^X huduaxa. !P4IIU. A. Pili Text, tritb a Trandatjion and 

Notes. By R C. Cbkldbrs, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Bvo, pp. S2, 
stitched, li. U, 

CEbiLderfi*-^A Pkni-ENSUsu PiorroRAhT, witli Sauakrit EquiTalents, 
ailid withnumerotts Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by Robbut 
C iasAja Cscrp>un8, late of w Oevlon Civil Service. First Fart, pp. 1-278. 
Imperial 8to. Double Cblutnns. 24f. 

TheilrstPaUDiotlonaryererpubUahQA IhS Second Port, conipUtiagthQ Work, is in the Press. 

QuUers.*— A Pint QbakNab pob By Bobbbt 0. Ohiluiebs. 

In I Toh Sro. doth. , [In preparation, 

Qliild6ri«r^I7oxB9 on Dhasocapada, with special referenoe to ths 
qtttiAtdUoY By R. 0. OuxtBUBS, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. 

8to. pp. 1^ stm^ed. Price is. 

ob Btjddhxbt ABrcB:AHA.artAa. By 

the htudBav . Xj. Government Interpreter to w 

|t<ittiapi)i|u Oonkrt; Oeyibii.' ' an faltroduction by R. G, OBiiDBBS^'fhte of 

, 11m CltU, Service;,, -8^^^ U , ; , 

w; Lanouaqb. No* t.,> 

, Fomiuibh^i^ Ptoal ’of Neater Noutis. By R. 0, B!epT 

•A,pp. le* ,iS78: le; 
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Christallar.^A Diotidh-ajbt, Engubh, Tsm, (Asaitch), Akra. ; Tshi 
(Ghwee), compriBing as dialects Ak&a [As^t^, Ak^m, Akc^^m; etc.) and 
Fdut^ ; Akra (Aocraj, connected with. Adangme ; Grold Coast, West Africa. 
Enyiresi, Twi nd iTkraA | EnliSi, OtSili^kg Ga 

ns^ - asskyeiB ^ nkoma. | wiamoi - aSiSitSomy- wolo. 

By the Hey. J. G. CHaiBTAXLB&, Her. 0. W. Loohbb, Rev. J. Zimmeemanw. 
16mo. 6 b; [^In ths press, 

Clarke. — ^Tbbt Gheat Emicnoirs : an Essay in Comparative Theology. 

By Jahbb Eeebuan Cijaeke. dvo. cloth, pp. x. and S28. 1871. 14$. 
Claris, — !&£buoib. otx thb CoiiPAnAxivB Gbamkab of Eotptuw, Oofxic, 
aneUdb. By Htde Glaeeb, Gor. Memher American Oriental Society ; Mem. 
German Oriental Society, etO., etc. Demy 8vo. sd., pp. S‘2. 2$. 

Colehrooke. — Tux Lifx aitd MisoxiiAirEotrs Essays of Hxney Thoatas 
GoIiBeeodke. The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., 
The Essays e^ted Professor Oowell. In 3 vols. 

VoL 1. The life. With Portrait and Map. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 492, 
14$. 

Vols, 11. and III. The Essays. A New Edition, with Notes hy E. B. Oowbli, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the Hmversity of Cambridge. Demy 8yo. cloth, pp. 
xvi.-534, and X.-520. 1873. 28$. 

CoIbuso. — First Steps us ZuLTr-KAFiit : An Abridgement of tho Ele- 
mentary Grammar of the Znln-Kafir Language. By the Bight Hey. John W. 
OoLBNSO, Bishop of Natal. Svo. pp. 66, cloth. Eknkanyeni, 1859. 4$. 6d, 
Colenso,— Ztilu-Enolisb: Diotioitabt. By the Eight Eev. Johk JT, Co- 
i/EirBO, Bishop of Natal. 8yo. pp. yiii. and 552> sewed. PietermarlUbnrg, 1861. 
£l Is. 

Cslenso. — ^F ibst Zitiu-Kafib BxAnxifre Bo ox, two parts in one. By the 
Bight Hey. JohkW. Coi.BNBO,Kshop of Natal 16mo. pp. 44, sevred. Natal 1$. 
Celenso.— Second Zuitr-EAFiB. Eeading Boob. ' By the same. 1 6mo. 
pp. 108, sewed. Natal. 3$. 

GolenflOt-^FoirnTB; Zoir-JoFiE EEAnixe Book. By the same. 8vo. 
pp. 160, cloth. Natal, 1859. 7$. 

Golenso. — Three Native Accounts of the Visits of the Bishop of Natal 
in September and October, 1869, to Upmande, King of the Zulus ; with ExpUt- 
natory Notes and a Ltteral Tranelatian, and a Glossary of all the Zulu Words 
employed in the same ; denned for the use of Students pf the Zulu Dauguage. 
By the Right Rev. John W. Colbnso, Bishop of Natal. 16itto. ppTioO, stiff 
coyer. Natal, Haritzhjurg, I860. 4$. $d, 

Coleridge.— A Glossabiad Index to the Printed English Literature of 
the Thirteanth Century. By HBaaiRT CoLBaiDeB, Esq. Syo. cloth, pp. 104, 

2$i Bd, 

CoUecoao de Vooahudos e Erases usados na Frovincia do S. Pedro, 

do Rio Grande do Sol, no Brasil., 12iiio. ppr 32, sewed. 1$. 

Con.tep[nilofi. — A Lexicon of Modebn GteExx-ENeiiaiiE and ENexisn; 

V ' . MoDpiaN Gehbk. By N. OoNTo^otrLps. ; 

; Parti, Modpm Greek-English. $yo. ol«tli,,pp. 460. 12$. 

Part 11^ English-Modern Greek. 6ym cloth, pp. 582. ld$. 

.n^Tma ANfXXNT Gi^obapsy of Indu. I. The Buddhist 

Permit; l^iQ^Pi ding the Caiu>4^s oif Alexander, and the Trayels of Bw^u^Tttiahg. 
M^or-Geusral, Eoyal 


I 


. , , rjp' -''J ''**'’'**' 

fim wiW glfliiiiL. — os thh Abiajt Obobb o# AioaxmciTVBii,' at 
„ ahitiited m Jh. Tsmptes of Ktthmen. % (now 

, , CDKMUOHijt Bm pp, 88, doth. ' 'Wlh tneUtm fbUinr 

iriaces. 18$. 
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Cnnningham. — T he BhHiSA. Topes; or, BnddliiEit Monuments of Central 
India ; compriali^ a brief Historical Sketch of the BisCf Progress, and Decline 
of Buddhism ; an Account of the Opening and Examination of the various 
Groups of Topes around Bhilsa. Bf Brev.-MajoT Alexander Ounningham^ 
Bengal Engineors. Illustrated with thirty-three Plates. 8vo. pp. xxzvi. 870, 
cloth. 1854. 21a. 


CxmTiingham. — Aeckjeolooioal StruYEY op Inbia. iPour Beports, 
made during the years 1802-63-64-85. By Alexander Cunninohak, C.S.I., 
Major-General, etc. With Maps and Plates. Two Vols. Bvo. cloth, pp. xliii., 
359, and xlix. ; v., 459, and liii. £2 8s. 

Dalton. — ^DsscEiPTrvB ETmroioaY op Bensai.. By Edward Toite 
Dalton, Oolonel, Bengal Staff Corps, etc. Illustrated by lathograph 

Portraits copied from Photographs- 3^ Li^ograph Plates. 4to. half-calf, 
pp. 340. £6 6s. 

D^ Alwis. — ^BtTDDHiaT NievIna ; a Eeview of Max Muller’s Dhamma- 
pade. By Jakes D'Alwis, Member of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. X. and 149. 6«. 

D’Alwis. — ^P au Teansdations. Part First. By Jahbs D’AiiWis, 
Member of the Boyal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sewed, pp. 24. 1j. 

D’Alwis. — ADESOEiPTrra Oaxaloo-ob op Saxskeit, Pah, aot Sixhaijsbb 
Litbeart Works op Ceylon. By Jakes D’Alwis, M.R.A.5., Advocate of 
the Supreme Court, &c., &c. In Three Yolumes. Vol. I., pp. xxxii. and 244, 
sewed. 1870. 8a, Bd. [Vols. XI. and III. in pr^araiton. 


Delepierre. — BurERCHEETSia Lttteraiebs, Pastiches Sttpeosteions 
dAutbtjr, dans leb Letters bt dans lbs Arts. Par Octave DBiiBMBRia. 
Fcap. 4to. paper cover, pp, 328. 14^^. 

Delepierre. — ^Rewb Aj^AiyiTairB des OtnraAeEs ficBixa bn Cbntons, 

depuis les Temps Anciens, jusqu’au xix^^ Si^cle. Par un Bibliophile Edge. 
Small 4to. pp. 608, stiff covers. 1868. SOr. 

Delepierre.— Essai HisioBiaDE et BiBiiOEUiAPHiatrE sue dps EShub. 
Par Octave Delepierre, 8ra. pp. 24, sewed. With 13 pages ef Woodcuts. 
1870. 8r. BA ^ .r. ^ 

Dennys. — China and Jatan- A oomplete Guide to the Open Porte of 
those coontries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, and Macao j forming 
S Guide Book and Yade Meoum for Travdlers, Merchwts, and BeeidmMu in 

S uoralt with 69 Maps and Plans. By Wm- PRunBBioK MattiRs, F. R.G.S. 

.M.’b Consular Service; N. B. Deknta Ikte H.M.’s Considar Service; and 
Cuarles Eive« lieut. Royal Marine Artiltery. Edited by N. B. Dretna 
I n one volume. 8vo. pp. 800, doth. £2 2a. ^ i - 

Dtibne.— A ZtXiU-BAjriu Diotionaet^ otyrmologicelly explained, with 
copious lUustrationa and examples) preceded by an introduetion on the Znla-,' 
Eadr Lsagtwge. 38y the Rev. J. L. Dohnb. Boyal dvo. pp. xiU. and 4^, 
sewed. Cape Town, 1867. 2ls. 

Diihne.— T he Foto GoaFtaie in Ztnu. By the Bar. J- L- Db’HOTi 

i MMonary to the Amerioan Board, ijXFMiw Btq. pp. 208, doth. Pietermanta- 

htirg, .lOOd* 6s. 

XtaoIltSK^A YooiNtriAET and Handbook or the Ohinbsb IfANOUAeB^ 
SomiMod ittn the MaUdarb Dialect^ In Two Yolumes Qomprised in Three 
SWtd. 'toy JBdrttt UoOlirtTLB, Autho* of Social Life of the Dhinwe.j' 
Y^L 4t6. dp. atod 548- VoL IL Parts 11. and IlL, pp. vii. and 695,. 
W* a5oh vd^' ' ; . J " ^ 

OP THE VEENAOtlDAn 

, s 0 * As^oNiil^ ^ prta#al variations of *he 

pF A* in t qoMto, 

idoth; obmhinS, pp. 682. 1878. £3 3i. , i ,/ 
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Domon. — A Guaxhas os' ihx XTBiiTr ob HnmnsTAm Liboxtabe. Sy 

John Dowson, M.R.A.S. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 261'. 10 a. Qd. 

Sowson. — A Hjkdfsiani Exiibcqcse Book. Containiiig a Series of 
Passa^feB and Extracts adapted for Translation mto Hindustani. By John 
Do'wbon, M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. Drown 8vo. pp. 
loo. Eimp doth, 2a. Off. 


Early EngUsh Text Society’s PuBlicationB. Subscription, one guinea 
per annum. 

1. Eabit Enolibh AiiLiTBBAnyE Poems. In the West-Midland 

Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by R. Monnis, Esq., from an 
unique Cgttonian MS. 1 6a. 

2. Abthue (about 1440 A.n,). Edited by F. J. Fubeiyau, Esq., 

from the Marquis of Bath’s unique MS. 4a. 

3. Am OoMPBjrnioTja aot Beeue Teaotate oonobentno te OmoB 

AND Dewtie OF Etnoib, etc. By William Lauder. (1556 a.d.) Edited 
by F. Hall, Esq., D.O.L. 4a. 

4. SiE GIawatne and the ^been Kniuht (about 1320-30 a.d.). 

Edited by R. Mobbib, Esq , from an unique Cottonian MS. 10a. 

6. Oe the Oethogeathib ahd Congeuixce oe the Beitah Tongue; 
a treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Sehoolea, be Alexander Hume, 
Edited for the jdrst time from the unique MS. in the British Museum (about 
1617 A.D.), by Hbnet B. Wheatley, Esq. 4a. 

6. Lanoeioi oe the Laik. Edited from the unique MS. in tho Cam- 

bridge University Library (ab. 1500), bythe Rev. Walter W, Sxbat, M. A. 8a. 

7. Tech Stoey oe GEimis and Exodus, an Early English Song, of 

about 1260 A.D. Edited for the first time from the uniq^ MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambndge, by K. Mobbtb, Esq, Ba. 

8 Moete Aethube ; the AlliteratiTe Y ersion. Edited from Rodbex 
Thobrton's unique MS. (about 1440 a.d.) at Lincoln, bythe Uev. Qbohgb 
Perry, M.A , Prebendary of Lincoln. 7 a. 

9. Animadteebions uepon xhb Aotoxaoions and Coeeeohonb oe 
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SOME Impebpeotionb oe Imprbbbionbs op Ohauobe’b Workes, reprinted 
in 1598; by Fbanois Thvnne. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. By G. H. King&LBY, Esq., M.D. 4 a. 

Mbelin, oe the l^HLT Hjstobt oe King Aethue. Edited for the 
first time from tbs nniqne MS. in the Cambridge XJnircraity Libmy (about 
1450 A.D.), by Henry B. Whbatlby, Esq. Part I. 2a. 6J. 

The Monaeohe, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 
from the first edition by Johns Sxott, in 1652, by Fitzbdwaed Hall, 
Esq., D.C.L. Part I, 3a. 

12. The Weighx’s Chaste Wipe, a Merry Talo, hy Adam of Oobsam 

(about 1462 a.d.), from the unique Lambeth MB. 806. Edited for the first 
time by F. J. Fubnivall, Esq., M.A. 1a. 

13. Sbintb Maehheete, Je Mioddbn ant Marxye. Three Texts of ab. 

120D, 1310, 1330 AhD. First edited in 1852, by tba Rby, Oswald Oooxayne. 
M. a., and now re-issued. 2s. ^ 

14. Kto® HoBir, with fragments of FlDiia and Blannoheflur, and the 

BleMsd Virgin. BdiCed from the MSS. to the library of 
^ BritUbMoienm, bythe Her. J. fiA.vaox 

15. Touiam, Bkxmqs, ant Iotb Pojws, from the tambetli MS. 

1 fi k “** moroee. JBdited by F. J. PoBHiriXi. B*q., M.A. . it. 94, 

16 . A Tebiiot » Ea-eiira hreudy diawe oat of > book of Uuintii 

essenobs in Lai^l f Hermys 1i n4.ltn1lAfa mnJ ItImm. M - ^ » 

of No s, fader of ^udsophris, nc 
sente. Edited from the Sloane ! 
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Early Enjflub Eng’lidi Text Society’s Fablieatioiu— eonMiwi. 

17. Paballbl Ezxra.oi'b from 29 Manuscripts of Pcbbs Pio'nuir, mth 

Comments, and a Proposal for fclie Society' s Three-text editidn of this Poem. 
By the Rev. W. Skea.t, M. A. Is. 

18. Hau !AIeidi!nh£ad, about 1200 a.]). Edited for tBe first iimB from 

the MS. (with a translation^ by the Rsr. Oswaij) Cooxaykb, M«A. Is. 

19. The Mohabohe, and other Poems of Bir Eavid Lyndesay. PartlL, 

the Complaynt of the King's Papingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Haix, Esti., D.O.L. 3s. 

20. SoHE Tbbaiises bt Eiohabe Bollb be Hahpole. Edited from 

Robert of Thornton’s MS. (ah. 1440 A.D.],byReY. Gborge G1.Perrt,M.A. Is. 

21. Mbbiin, OB THE Eaelt Histoet or KQr& Aethttb. Part 11. Edited 

by Hbnrt B. WHBATI.BT, Esq. 4s. 

22. The Eomabts of Pabtbitat, ob Lusionen. Edited for the first time 

from the unique MS. in the Idbrary of Trinity College, Casatridge, by the 
Rev. W. W. Skbat. M.A. 6s. 

23. Dah Miohbl’s ATfinrBiTB of Iirwir, or Bemorse of Oonscienoe, in 

the Kentish dialect, 1340 4 . 11 . Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, byRioBARO Morris, Esq. 10s. 6d. 

24. HYidisrs OF Yraaur akb Chbist ; The Pabliaheht op Detixs, 

and Other Religions Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 858, by F> 
FURNIVAIiL, M.A. 3s. , « 

25. The Stactohs of Rohe, and the Pilgnm s .Sea-Voyage and Sea- 

Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Temon and Porkington 
MSS., Btc.,byF.J. Fubnivaxi, Esq., M.A. Is. . . -rv t 

2S. Rhuichottb Pibobs in Pbose anb Vebse. Conta in i n g Ran Jon 
Gaytrigg’a Sermon; The Abbaye of S. Spirit; Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Thorntone’s MB. (ah. 1460 
A.D.), by theRev, G. Phert, M.A, 2s. ^ , 

27. llANiimBTs VoOASUJidBxru : a Rhyming Diotion^iT of ffis l^ hgTi ih 

Laimuage, by Pbehb lirTwa (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Indeat, 
by HEintT B. Whbatmp. 12s, c . 

28. The Vision of WmfAB ooNOsmmfeh Piees Pibtoan, togetiiesr^with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobeat. 1362 a.d., by Wiliiak UwojAifD., 
esrlxeat or Vernon Text; Text A. , Edited from thp Yerton MS., withftdl 
OoilatioMi byRoT. W. W. Smat, M.A, 7s. ■ ' ,1 

29. Old Bnewihh: Homilibs Aib HoMXtjma T beausbo-, 

, . MadAbe Wbhnnire of Dte Laiterd j XTreisuns of Tire Eouhrd tod of 

etAl ef dhe^wtoth and .Thirteenth Oontuiiee. Edited from MSB. in 
jfih MutoUDi Lambeth, and Bodleito Libraries ; mtb. In^imtioj, Tian^ 
tion, and Notea. By feoteABB Mqbbis. JVrsiSsrw, Part L 7 a 

30. Piebs, the Pnou’&HiCAN’B CfcBBBE (about 1394 ): Edited from tha 

MSS. by the Eer. Wi W. Ssba®, M.A. ,2r, -i 

81. IirtTOTmoOTJroEPiKiHEPBi^ By JqrorMT^. Bai^&rau 

dbttiattM^. 0lBndinsA,II.,byBi>w.toDPRAcocx,Bsq:,F.8.A,,ot;c.,elc. *s. 

82. BiBiiw Book, Aristotle’s A B 0, TTrbaiiitatiB, Stans Pnet ad 

hSKIm Jl J,ol»dBaw«ai, '^yatTB ^ WordB'. Bbkeof 

ofoSoM^. -plB^ke of Cortasyo, SaWa Sdioole of Vartue, oto, 
etc, rnibkouelfaiAiKtail^'Pomtim&enbjec^mdu^ 
woria i»lSdoOotiBnUi'Ha*Miig|ii^ Baitei by F. J. ,i 

38. 3»ik,TOT™ 

BoeV Ibr ]&. DangMan, BdiWd 8fOB> MS* , 

■■ WBTOitr,Es4i, '■ 
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lAng'mtk PuhUcatum of Triilmer ^ Co., 


Early EngliaL Text Society’s Fulilioations — emtimted. 

34. Om Eitolish Hoia£iESA]n>Hoii:[Li!iiic TnEmRGM. (Sables "Wardc, 

endtha 'W’oliimga of UreLanerd: XJrDuniiiB of TJiu Lonord and of Uro Lofdi, 
etc.) of tho Twelfth and Thirteenth Coutuiies. Tlditod from MSS, in the 
SridshMoaenm, Lamhoth, and Bodleian Libraries; with Introduction, Trane- 
lation, and Kotos, by EicnAiu) Moiuus. Mmt Series, Part 2, Ss. 

35. Sra Datit) L-nroESAT^s Woees. Paet 3. Tho Historio of ano 

Nobil and 'Wailaoand Sqvyer, Wiliiam MniDHtiM, nmqvJiylo Tiiiird of 
Cleisohe and Bynnis, oom^lit bo Sir Bauib Lynbbhay of the Mout alias 
Lyoun Kinjf of Armoa with the Toslamont tho said Willianiu Mel- 
dnim, ^nyer, compylit alswa bu Sir Bauid Lyndesay, otc. Edited by F. 
BCaxl, XJ.C.Li 2ff. 

36. Mbbiiet, oe the Eaelt Htstoey oe Kino Aetfitfe. A I^raao 

Romance (about 14 £jO-14<60 a.d.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by IIbnuy B, ‘Wmhatlt.y. With an Kasay 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. S. Stuart Gi4SNMin, Kaq. Part 111. lS(t£). I2s. 

37. Sir Datid Lyndbsat^s Woees. Part IV. Ano Salyro of tho 

thrie estaita, in commendation of vortew and vitvperation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir David Lindesay, of the Mont, alias Lyon King of Armes. At 
Edinbvrgh. Printed be Robert Charteris, Cvm privilegio regis. 

Edited by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 4s. 

88. The Vision de Wilxiam: oonckuninq Piim tur Plowman, 
together with Vita de Dowel, Dobot, ot Dobest, Secundum Wit ot Ronoun, 
by WiLiUM Lanoxand (1377 a,d.), Tho <*Orowley'' Text* or Text B, 
Edited from MS. Laud Miso. 381, collated with MB. Bawl, Poet. 38, MS. 
B. 10. 17. in the Library of Trinity CoUen, Cambridge, MB. Dd. 1. 17. in 
the Cambridge University Library, the MS. in Oriel Ocdlege, Oxford, MB, 
Bo^ej 814, etc. By the Rev. waltke W. Seeat, M.A,, late Follow of 
Christ's Oollege, Cambridge. 10«. 

39, The ‘‘(Jest Htstoetale” of tub DuHTitTfcrroN of Taor, An 
Alliterative Romance, translated from Guido De Oolonna'i ^‘Hystoria 
Troiana," Now first edited from the unique MS. in the Hunterian Museum, 
University of Glasgov;, by the Rev. Gbo. A. Pajnton end David Dunacdson. 
Parti. 10s. Sd: 


48. iNGusn Gilds. Tho Original Ordinunoofl of moro than Ono 

Hundred Early English Gilds : Together with the olde usagei of cite of 
Wyncheatre; The Ordinances of Worcester; The OtBco of the Mayor of 
Bristol; and the Customary of the Manor of TottenbalLRocii. From 
Original MSS. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, Edited with 
Notes by the late Toulmin Smith, Esq., F.RB, of Northom Antiquaries 
rcopenhagen). With an Introduction and Glossary, etc., by hts daughter, 
Lucy Toulmin Smith. And a Prdiminary Essay, ia Five Farts, On the 
Histoby and Dbvblotmknt of Gilds, by Lujo BnamHo, Doetof J^uris 
UtriusquQ et Philosophic. 2U. 

41, The JtooE Poems op "WiLLrAH LAtroKR, Playwright Post ctnd 
Minister of the Word of God [mainly on thii State totlm In and about 

Mt»d from t)iO UwWiue 

' ; S. O^TtE-MiLiAB, 38sq., of Britweli, by F, V, 

' ' • FtfBatxvAX&> M>A.,'Trin. Hall, Oamh. 34. 

4a; BioiiwiijjpBi DB ri^wjciuam, with so^ns Barly Sootoh 

ii W-* KK 1, 5, 111 the Cunbrldjie yaitenlfr 
let. Fdhw-er 

49 . Bahh BiTws, totl otheeiMotal and BeligiocM 3Plem itt IJwhw (tad 

Yeree, Bdited frDin.the Oeabridge VniTenitT JUbnir KK MJl* 

/ lUvaov Lviat, V.i.„ kte Yethw 4 
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.07 and 60, Ladgaie W.II, London, E.O- 


Early Englidi Text Society's Furcations— 


44. JnMKFn AiiiMATniB: otherwise called the Ronianoe of the 
Soinfc QraAl, or Holy OraU: an allilieratiTfi poem, written about a.d. 13S0j 
and now firat printed from tbe unique copy in the Vernon MS. at Oxford. 
With an appondixt contHinin^ **Th6 Lyfe of Joeeph of Armathy,’* reprinted 
from tiie idach-letter copy of Wynkyn de Worde; " Da sancto Joseph ab 
Arimalhin/’ ftnit printed by Tynion, a.d, 1516 ; and **The Lyfe of Joseph of 
Arimath1a«'’ first printed oy Fynson, a.d. 1520, Edited, with Notes and 
Ulossarial Indices, by the Rev. WAtTRii W, Srbat, M.A. 5s. 

46. TTiNri Alprri»’h WkktvSaxonTkekton of Geboobt’s Pastobal Cabjb- 

Wlth on Knij^ish translation, the liOtin Text, Notes, and an Introdnction 
Edited by flRMUt Bwbbt, Esq., of BalUol College, Oxford. Fart I. 10s. 
40. LtmmiM op tub Holy Hood; SniBOLs op thb Passion and Oboss- 
VciKKS. In Old English of the Eleventh, Fourteenth, and fifteenth Oen- 
tftriei. Edited from MSS. in the British Museum and Bodleian Idbrarieg; 
with Introduction, TriuulatioDS, and Olossarial Index. By Bxohabd 
MOBB tH, 10s. 

47. Stk David Lyndehay’s 'Wobka. Part V. Tho Minor Poems oi 

Lyndesny. Edited by J. A. H. Mobrat, Esq. B$, 

48. Tub Ti.mrh* Whihtlr: or, A Nowo Daunco of Seven Satires, and 

other IVHsms : Compiled by E. 0., Gent Now first Edited from MS. Y. 6. 3. 
in the Library of Canterbury Cathedral; with Introduction, Notes, and 
Oloswiry, by J. M. Oowpmb. 0«. 

4it An Ohi> Kncilirti Mihckldany, contuininp; a Beatiaiy, Kentish 
SrrnioikH. Vroverbn of Alfred, Ucligiouf Foema of the 16th century. Edited 
from tho MSS. by tho lUw. U. MouutH, LL.D. lOi. 

/il). Kino AiiPHRd’h WKKT-BAXdN Vkiwio.h op OuKriOBY^s PahtobaIi Cabb. 
Edited from 2 MSS., with an English tranKlaUmu By Hkniiy Bwubt, Esq., 
BiUiol College, Oxford. Part 11. Hie. 

51. pY, fjCFUDK OF St. JiaiAKA, iirom two old English Manufleripts of 
1230 A.D. With ronderltigs Into Modem English, by the llev. 0. Coobayks 
and Komund Brook, Edited by the Rev. 0. Cookatki, M.A. Price as. 


5*2. PAhUDiOH ON KcwiioimBiR, from the nniquo MS., ab. 1420 a,d., 
e(L W«v, B. Ix)paH. Part I. I Os. 

5B, Oi.D KiitJMHu Houtum, Sorion TI., fi^om tho unique 13th-century 
MH, in q’rlnitf Coll, (iambridga, with a photoUthograph ; three Hymns to 
tiie Virgin ana God, from a unique 13th-ccntary MS, at Oxford, a photo- 
UOtograph of the muslo to two of them, and transoriptiona of it in modem 
noU&i by Dn KiMnAUtT, and A. J. Elus, Ksq., the whole 

e^M by the Ear. HkOKaan Monaia, LL.O, H 

54. Tbk VmoK OF PiBBS PwiWMAK, Toxt 0 (oomploting tho three 
wmioiwof thUginJRt pom), with an Autotyim; and two uniqM^leratire 
poems t Uldhwd, the Kedriee (by WmttAU, the atithor of the mofO i and 
The Crowned King i edited by the Rev* W. W. Skeay, M.A. 18s. 

M. Bo>n“ao®. wlitod from the nni^ae MS., alb. 1440 a.b., 

in Trin« Coti* Ownhrid|^, by W. Auite WnioUT, Eeq>i M.A.» Trim CoU. 

66 ^ DBaTBxrorroN of Tboy, trau&latod 

Ifogi Ottliile 6e CMeiba/ in alliterative verse ; edited fi^m the unique MS* in 

' 



2Q Ung'miAc Publicaiioni of Triilner Ss Co., 


Early English Text Society’s Puhlicationa — oonHnutd. 

S8. Thx Bxioeixets HouiLtiiB, edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 
Anglo-Saxon MS. of d7l A.n.^ by the Rev* K. Moebis, JLL.T)* (AVith e 
P hotolithograph). Faitl. 

Extra Serm, Subsoriptione — Small paper, one guiuoa ; largo paper 
two guineas, per annum. 

1. The Eomancb op "Whliam op Paleestb (otherwiso known as the 

RomancB of ’William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about a.d. 13/10, to which ii added a 
fragment of Alliterative Bomance of Alisaunder, tranalated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a. 1). 1340 ; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King's College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliv. and 328. J0\ Os. 

2. On Eaelt Enohsh Phonukciation, with cappcial roforonco to 

Shakspere and Chaucer ; containing an investigation of the Correapondenoe 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo 'Saxon period to the 
present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Hpoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types ; including a re-arrangement of Prof* 
F. J. Child's Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Oower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by SaUsbury on English, 1847, and Welsh, 16G7, and by 
Baroley on French, 152 J By AZiBXAMDiut J. F.R.S. Parti. On 
the Pronunciation of the xiyth, xv£ih, xvnth, andxvxnth oonturiM. Svo. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 416. 10s. 

3. Oaxion’s Boon op OtraTBEnrs, printed at 'Wostoiiiiator about H77^8, 

A,n., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, firom the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the BsUiol MS. 354. Edited by Febdbeiok J. FvttNX- 
vall, H. a. Svo. sewed, pp. zii* and 09. 5s. 

4. Tm Lay op Hatblok the Dane; oompaaod in tho roign of 

Edward I, about a.d. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Maopeh the 
Roxburghe Club, and now re-edited from tho unique MS. Laud Mice. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev, Waltee W. Sxrat, M.A* «TO. 
sewed, pp, Iv, and 160. lOr. 

5. Ohauoke's Translation op BoBTirnTs’s ‘^Db Consolationi 
Philosofhib.*' Edited from the Additional MS. 10,340 in ibe British 
Museum. CoUated with the Cambridge Univ. Ltbr. MS. IL 3. 21* By 
Biohard Morris. 8vo. 12r, 

6. Tm Boiianoe op the Ohevblebe Assione. Eo>’^!tcd from tho 
unique manusoript in the British Museum, with a Frefiioe, Notes, and 
Olossarial Index, by Hbnby ' H* Gibbs, Esq., M.A. 8to* sewed* up. 
xviii. and 36, 8s* 

7. On Early Engoish pRONtTNCUxiON, with ospociol Tetomtoe to 
Shakspere and Chaucer. By Albxandbr J* Ettrs, F*ft*&:; tfto* 
Part II. On the Pronunciation of the xiufh and prions eehturlte, of 


, ^ Value of Letteti and Expressioii of Sounds in English Writing,, lOi^ 

8. 'toENE Exj(2i,AKETBCE3 ,Aoapj)BMTy hj Sir HtrKPftElST GhLBBnV* 

VarylnfVsttdbtti 

laiMQnfod The Maut, Maxims, Lydgate's Ordmr of Fook 
A Poem I dn Bento tJh Xords* Man, etc.* Mted by f77* 

FwANrvALt, l^tAf ' Catnb. With Eisayiil on Esriy ImLn odd 

^ ^ Rossbtt^EsI*, aid^B* (WaXiOa 

^ by John Awirtt 

Bddlsian Library* A Oaue^ Or Waretikijg Comideo Ouvidtdlh 
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Early EngUah Text Socisty’s fulilicalaoiis— 

called VagaboneBy by Thomas Harm am, Ebrxtibrb. From tbe 3rl edition of 
1557, belonging to Henry Hnth, Esq., collated with tbe 2nd edition of 1567, 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, uid with the reprint of tbs 4tb edition of 
1573. A Sermon in Praise of Thieves and Thievery, by Fabsom Habbm ob 
Etbbbdtmv, from the Lansdowne MS. 98, and Cotton Yesp. A, 25. Those 
parts of the Qroundworke of Conny-catching (ed 1592), that differ from 
Sarmafi ?8 Cawat Edited by Edwabd Yinns & F. J. FtrsNiVALL. 8vo. 
7j. 6rf. 

10. Thb Ptrst Bokh of the IiranopFciTiaisr of Kttowled&b, made by- 

Andrew Borde, of Physyoke Bootor. A Dompbndyo-us Regtmbmt of a 
Dybtabt of Hblth made in Monntp^ier, compiled by Andrewe Boorde, 
of Physyeke Doctor. Babmeb in the DBFBMcaa of thb Bbrub : a treatyse 
made, anaweiynga the treatyse of Doctor Borde upon Bsrdes. Edited, with 
a life of Andrew Boorde, and large extracts from his Brenyary, by F. J. 
FtTHKiyAliL, M.A., Trinity Hall, Gamb. Bvo. 18s. 

11. The Bbitob ; or, the Book of most excellent anl noble Prince, 

Robert de Broyss, King of Soots: compiled by Master John Barbonr, Arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen. A.n. 1875. Edited from MS. G 28 in the Library of St. 
Jobn^s College, Cambridge, written a.d. 1467 ; collated with the MS. in the 
Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, written a.i>. 1489, and with Hart’s 
Edition, printed A.d. 1616 ; with a Prefrice, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by 
the Rev. Wau*bb W. Skbat, M.A. Part L Svo. 12a. 

12. EHaLAKD IK ICHB EbIOK OF KeKS BDbkHT the EiaHIH. A 

Dialogne between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset, Lecturer ui Rhetoric 
at Oaford. By Thom s SrAaEBY, Chaplain to the King. Edited, with 
Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by J. M. Co-wfbh. And with an Introduction, 
containing the Life and Letters of Thomas Starkey, by the Rev. J. S, Bbbwbb, 
M.A PartIL 12 b, 

(Part X, Life md Jjvttm, i» in preparation, 

13. A StnTi.T 0 ACF 0 K FOE THE Begoaeb. Written about the year 1629, 

by SiMOK FxfiU. Now re-sdited by Fbbubbiok J. FobkivaIiL. With m 
Snpplycacion to onr moite Sonerugne Lords Kynge Henry the Eyght 
(1544 A4)*)> ^ Supplication of the Poore Commons [1546 A.O.), The Decaya 
of England by the great mnltitode of Bhepe (1550-3 A.n.). Edited by J- 
Meabowi Oo-vrFBB. 6a. 

14. Ojr Eaelt EKauiBH Peokokoutiok, with est^ecial refeienoe to 

Sbakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ei^xs, F.E.S., F.S.A., Part HI. 
Illustrations of the Pronuncle^on of the scrvth and xrith Centuries. Chancer, 
dower. Wycliffie, ^enser, Shakspere, Saleibury, Bardey, BoUbkar, 
OhL Pronouncing vocabulary. lOs. 

15. Bo^sheI! OEOmEt’s Tmair-oiim Epigeamb, Toyoe of the Last 
lyumpet^ Way to WeaUdv ttc-j 1550-^1 a.d. Edited by S, H. Oovfbr, Esq. 
12s, 

13. A Tebatiss ok tab Amo;i^ti;. adhreai^^ to his sou Lowys, by 
Geolirey Ohanoer, a,!D* 1691. Edited from the earKsst MSS. by the Rev. 
WaXiTBE Seeat^ MA, laM Fdibvr of ; Dbrist's College, Cambridge. 10s. 
17. SooitAKDEi A. 1 ),; with an Appendix of 

I TrikCtv. . Edited by J. A H. Murbay, Esq. 

Fwft %» , . 

13; OK SooxuKEE^ eto. Part 11. Bs. 


19. OtmH LJMm, 
. f j^kedMlii 



15$p, edited by the B.eT. J, H. 

^ plmtoUtbogTBpbio fbosimiles by Oodce eml 



m'Smc GbuH. (ab. 1450 A.ii^), 

*rbse'el SiAm Bobibeb dv Bontcmw , 

Obl^ Cambri^by F. J.!Fi^sll,.EBq., 

ei . ■; V . ■ ^ 
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Edda Saemimdai Hums Eroda — The Edda of Saemund the Learned. 
From tlie Old Norse or Icelandic. Part I. with a Mythological Index. 12mo. pp. 
152, cloth, 3^, 6d. Part 11. with Index of Persons and Places. By Benjamin 
Tbobfb. i2mo.pp.Tiii. and 172, cloth. 1866. 4 j. ; orin 1 Vol. complete, 7s. 6rf, 

Edkins, — C hina’s Place in Philology. Ah attempt to show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Bev. Joseph 
Edkins. Crown 8 to , pp. xxiii. — 403, cloth. 10s. 0«?. 

Edkins. — A YocABtrLABT op the Shanghai Dialect. By J. EuKiNa. 

Sto. half-calf, pp. tI. and 151. Shanghai, 1809. 21s. 

Edfeuis, — A Q-bauhae op CoLLoairiAL Chinese, as exhihited in the 
Shanghai Dialect. By J. Euxins, B.A. Second edition, corrected. 8 to 
half-calf, pp. viii. and 225. Shanghai, 1868. 21s. 

Edkins. — A G^bamhae op the Chinesb CoLLoaniAL Language, com' 
monly called the Mandarin Dialect. By Joseph Edhins. Seoonil edition. 
8 to. half-calf, pp. yiii. and 279. Shanghai, 1864. £1 IDs. 

E^er and Clrime; an Early Engjish Eomance. Edited from Bishop 
Percy's Folio Manuacnpt, about 1650 A.n. By John W. Haleb, M A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Oambridge, and Feedebick 
J . Fubniyall,. M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol 4to., pp, 64, (only 
100 copies printed), bound in the Boxburghe style. 10s. 


Eitel. — ^H andbook pob the Student op Chinesb Buddhism;. By tho Hov. 

E. J. Eitel, of the London Missionary Society. Crown 8 to. pp. viii,, 224', cl., 18s. 
Eitel. — S kbtohes peom Lipe among the HAiritAa op Southben China. 

By the Bev. £. J. Eitel, Hong-Kongi \J[h pf 9 pc>TiUU)fi,^ 

Eitel. — ^E eng-Shob : or. The Biudiments of Fatimil Soitynce in China. 

By B«t, E. j, Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8 to. sewed, pp. vi. and 84. .6s. 
Etd- — ^B uddhism: its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. 
In Three Lectures. By Rev. B. J. Eitel, M,A. Ph.D. Second Edition. 
Demy Svo. sewed, pp. 130. 5s. 

HB.(it. — ^T hb Histdey op India, as told by its own Bastoriana. The 
.Muhammadan Penod. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H* 
M. Elliot, East India Company’s Bengal Civil Servioe, by Prof. 

John Dowbon, M,B,A.B,, Staff College, Sandhurst. 

VoU. I. and IL With a Portrait of Sir GL M. Elliot. 8vo, pp yrtil 542* 
X. and 680, cloth. 18s. each. 

VgL IIL 8to. pp, xii. and 627, cloth, 24s. 

Vol. IV. 8vo. pp. X. and 563 cloth 21s 
Vol V. 8vo. pp. xlL and 570, cloth. 2U. 

Elliot.— M eumbs on ihh BtsioBi, Eoikiobh, and Dibtbjbtition o, 

THB lUailS OB TBl Nobth ‘WssTaBH Pbovihob. Of If DU; brinf u 
mpUficd EditloD of the original Supplenentary QloaiWT of IndUD Twnu. 
|y the lata Sir Hbubt M. Elwot, K.O.B. , of tha Hon. Oomra^a 

Bangal ftafl SerriM. EUted, r^«»d, and ira-ai:|nb^.d, by ioBK 
M.E.A.^, BengdOlril Samoa; Hmbw of tha OeriaMi Oriontal Soolety, of 
^ ^abc Societiea of Fan. and Bengal,, and of tbs Fhllologiofa Soolety of 
' 8®e. «l«*b. Witb two 

Plates, one faH|iage colour^ Map, and three lai^ coloured 

56s. ® 

ElliA— assigns of Primeval Unity among ICaniml 

5y Fallow of St. Joha^ OolUege, Oanoihvideo. 

^ Demy 8VU. doth, pp. viu. and 94. 3s. 5d. ® 

Blli^ aj;, of St John's College^ Oamhridge, and anthotdiUAnotBAt 
KMtee between Italy and Gaul" Crown Svo- pp. m ifi S/dothf, , 5s.< 
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67 and 59, Ludt/ate BilU London, E. G. 

English and Welsh Languages. — Th:b Infxuenob of the Eeslish ahb 

Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest the importance to Fhilologera, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of ginng due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
Indo-Qermauic Family of Languages. Square, pp. SO, sewed. 1859. U. 
Etherington. — ^The Sttjbbnt^s Ghoimar op the HiNDf LAHatrAaE. 
By the Rev. W.Etiieeinoton, Missionary, Benares. Second edition. Crown 
8vo. pp. xiv., 255, and xiii., doth. 1873. 12a. 

Ethnological Society of London (The Journal of the). Edited by 

Professor Hvxlby, F.R.S., President of the Society ; Gborqe Busk, Esq.^ 
F.K.S. $ Sir John Lubbock, Bart., P. R.S. ; Colonel A. Lane Fox, Hon. Sec.; 
Tuouas Waioar, Esq., Hon. Sec.; Hydb Clauke, Esq ; Sub-Editor i and 
Assistant Secretary, J. H. Lampbet, Esq. Published Quarterly. 

Vol. L, No. 1. April, 1869. 8vo. pp. 88, sewed. Ba. 

Vol I., No. 2, July, 186.Q. 8vo. pp. U7, sewed. 8^. 

Vol. I., No. 8. October, 1869. pp. 1S7, sewed. Sa. 

Vol. X.. No. 4. January, 1870. 8vo. pp. 98, sewed. Sa» 

VoL II., No. 1. April, 1870. 8?o. pp, 95, sewed, 

Vol. II., No. 2. July, 1870. 8vo. pp. 95, sewed. 8^. 

Vol. XL, No. 3. October, 1870. Svo. pp. 175, sewed. 8«. 

Vol. II., No. 4. January, 1871. 8m pp. 524, sewed. With a Coloured folded 
Map, and Seven ml-page lUustratlons. 3s. 

Eaher. — QuELtaoN ztr Confudius tor hem Oojtpuoianibmus als Ein- 
leitung zum LohrbegriU des Confucius. Von Kbjvbt Fabeb. 8yo. pp. 27* 
2s. M. 

EacBimilee of Two Papyri found in a Tomb at Thebes. With a 

Translation by Sakuel Biuon, TjL.D., F.S.A., Correaponding Member of 
the Institute of France, Academies of Berlin, Herculaneum, etc., and an 
Account of thdr Biseuvery. By A. Hbnbt Kuinb, Esq., F.S.A., etc. In 
largo folio, pp. 30 of text, and lU nlates coloured, bound in cloth. 21s. 

PausboU.— Thb Dasajlatha-JXtaka, being the Buddhist Story of Eng 
Hhma. The ori|;inB] P&U Text, witii a Translation and Notes by V. Fausboll. 
Svo. fcwsd, pp. IV. and 48. 2 a 6cf. 

PaUflbell. — ^Iwo JXiAKAA The Odginal P&U Text, with an English 
Translation and Critical Notes. By V. Fausboll. 6vo. pp. 14, sewed. 1 a 
EauabuU.— PtVE JAtakas, containing a Fairy Tale, a Comical Sto^, 
and Three Fables. In the original Phlt Text, accompanied with a Tranriation 
and Notes. By V. PausdBli. 8vo. sewed, pm. vUi. and 72. 6a- 
Faueboll— TaBr JXtasab. The Original Pali Text, with a Translation 
and Notes. By V. FAVSB'dLL. 8vo. sewed, pp. zlii. and 128. 79. Sd. 

AHD Mtth-Maxjbius ; Old Tales and Buperstitions in- 
tefpreited by Comparative Mythology. By Johk Fisxh, M.A., AAsJstJant 
Libririan, and late Leoturer on Philosophy at Harvard University. Crown Svo. 
cloth, pp. Mil. and 252. 10 a 6d. _ - a 

Fo8S.-^!NoRWUGtAK Gramuar, with Exeroises in the Norwegian and. 
and English Languages, and ^ List of Irregular Verbfc By FnrrHJor Foss, 
Graduate of the University of Norway, Crown Svo., pp. 60, doth limp, 29. 
FoBter*'— P rh-Hihtorio Baoeb of the TTnitj^ Status of Akbsbioa. By 
J. Wi FosiiitB, LL.D., Author of the “Physical Geography of the Misfidasippi 
Valtej" 0 ^. With 72 lUaatrationa. 8vo. doth, pp. xvl. and 416. 14s. 

in Earxt Enolahr. Some Notes used as 
Foi^worda io a Cirtleotion of Treatises on “Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time," fbr the Bady T 0 xt Soddy. By Fbrrbuiqk J. FtrEwiWR, 

M.A.» Trini^ Halv )CawHddge, li’ember of Council of the Philological 
Early EiWflllfi Teqtt Soded«^s; ,, 8vd. sewed pp. 74. 1a , . ; „ 

A. OiiiwiOAi Dto^PtoNAar of Inru, illustrative of to© My- 
tiiddgy, Wdlosdp^, Wtsratttr^ Antiquities, Arts, Mwincrs, Ou^^ etc^, of 
iBbKwdnsi By John Gawtt. 6vo. pp. x. and 798^ dotiu. 28s. 
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Barrett. — SttppiiBment to the abotb CLASsroAL Diotiokaet op Iksia. 
By John Gabeett, Director of Public Instruction at Mysore. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
160. Is, U, 

BesenixLs’ Hebrew Brammar. Translated from the 17th Edition. By 
Dr. T. J. CoNANT. With grammatical Exercises and a Chrestomathy by the 
Translator. Sto. pp. xyi. and 864, cloth. 20s. 

Besenins’ Hebrew and English Lemcon of the Old Testament, including 
the Biblical Chaldee, from the Latin. By Edwabd Robinson. Fifth Edition. 
8vo. pp. xii. and 1160, doth. 36s. 

Bod. — 'Book op God. By Q. 8vo. cloth. Yol. I. : The Apocalypse, 
Ij). 647. 12s. 6d. — ^Vol. II. An Introduction to the Apocalypse, pp. 752, 14s.— 
Yol. III. A Commentary on the Apocalypse, pp. B54. 16s. 

Bod. — T he Name op God in 405 LANGtrAOBa, 'Ayy<&irrt^ S2mo. 
pp. 64, sewed. 2d. 

Boldmcker. — ^A DioiioNAny, Sanseeit and English, extended and 
improYBdfrom the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wiison, 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, s erring as a Sanskrit- English Vocabulary. By 
Theodor Ooldstuckbu. Farts 1. to Yl. 4to. pp. 400. 1856-1863. 6s. each. 

Boldatncker. — ^P andsti ; His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves- 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Paosimile of 
MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty's Home Gorernment for India, 
which contains a portion of the Manava-^lpa-Sutba, with the Commentary 
of KmiARiLA-SwAHiN. By Thbodoe Goldbtuckbb. Imperial Bro. pp. 
266, olo^. 21s. 

Boldstiicker. — On the Deftoiencies in the Pbesent Adminibteation 
or Hindu Law; being a paper read at the Meeting of the East India Aa* 
sodation on the 8th June, 1870. By Thbodor GoiiDSTiiCKBit, Professor of 
Sanskrit in Unireraity College, London, ficc. Demy 8ro. pp. 56, sewed. 
Is. 6d. 

Bough. — The Vaxseshiea Aehobisms op EanAda. 'With Comments 

from the Upashdra of Sankara Misra and the 'Virfitti of Jaya Nirdyapa 
Tarkapanchdyans. Translated by Arohibald Ebwabb Gough, B.A. 6to. 
cloth, pp. iii and 310. 14s. 

Bover. — The Folk-Songs op Sotjtheibn India, By Chablbs E. Goveb, 
8ro. pp xxiii. and 289, cloth 10s. 6d. 

Granunatography. — ^A Manual op Bepebenoe to tho Alphabets of 
Ancient and Modem Languages. Based on the German CompilaldOKi of F* 
Ballhorn. Royal 8ro. pp. 80, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Xhe “ Gramijiatography^’ is offered to the public os a obmpendious Introduction to the reading 

of the most Important ancient and modem languages. Simple in Its dodgn, It vUl be oonsnltod 

with advantage by the philological student, the amateur linguist, the booKseller, the ccttreotor of 

the press, and the diligent compositor. 


Afghan [or Pushto]. 
, Amhflric. 
AngltHSexon. 
Aruio. 

Arsbic logatares. 

I, 

Arohaic phancters. 


Assyiian 
Bengali. 

Bohewan (ClhecMaia) 

.Bunnose. 

'GanareBe (or Cam&taca). 


AUPBAnsnaAL xHumc. 

CzeChian(orBQhcinian). Hebrew 'lourrenthsnd). PoliA. 

Danish. Hebrew [Judeco-Gsr- Pt^to jot iiilhan). 

g^tttlo. Hwanan. [manJ.Ronai&CModetXLQieek 

E^rau^, Dlytisn. Hmalen., 

Ethiopio, Iruh. ' BahaM. 

Italian [Old). ' fi&ritan. 

Georgian, Japaaesei. , Sanscrit. 

K Ottman. Jaytdeee. Bcrrian. 

tie. LeMsh. Slavonia fold), 

iMontaMi. Serbian (or'' 

Swedish. 


Coptt0.i ^ .,..1.. oi outtVAuunu. 'XiatTKlJUU 

^wto-GlagoIltlc. , Porsiaa.^ Wallaabian. ^ 





— ffogl^hics'. 
Hebrew. 
Hebrew 
. Hebrew 
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67 mi 69, Ludgate Will, London, E.C. 

BraBBiHami, — V o’btkebuoh zini Bjet-VniA. Von X^bicahit BsAssiumr, 
fVoffissor am MwcnatiftB-Grymnaslum zu Stdttin. Parti. Sro. pp. viii, and 
297. This important work will be completed in 6 Paits. 

Ore on.- — SnAJCicspHAns and thb Emblem-Wbieebs : an Exposition of 
toeir Similarities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the 
Emblem-Book Literature down to A. n. 1618. By Hbnbt GtKbbn, M.A. In 
one volume, pp. xvi. 572, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and Photolith. 
Plates, elegantly bound in oloth gilt, large medium 8vo. £\ 11s. Si : large 
imperial 8vo. 1870. £2Us,6d. 

Grey. — K andboqe op Apbioan, AnsinALUN', and Poitnesiait Phi- 
LoiiOOT, as represent^ in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir Geobg^b Qbjit and Dr. H. I. Blebk. 

VoL I. Part 1.— South Aflnoa. 8vo. pp. 186. 7s. 6d. 

Vol. I. Part 2<— Alhoa (North of the l^opie of Capricorn). 8vo. up* 70. 2s. 

ToL 1. Port 8. — Madagascar. 8vo. pp. 24. Is, 

Tol. II. Fart 1.— Australia. 8vo. pp. iv. and 44. Is. 6<2. 

Vol, 11. Fart 2.— Papuan Languages of tiie Loyalty Islands and New Hektides, eomprls- 
iug those of the Islands of Ncugone, Idfo, Aneitnm, Tana, and 
otneiB. 9^0. p. 12. Bd. 

Vol. II. Fart lalanda and Botuma (with Supplement to Fart n., Papuan Lan- 

„ , guagoa, and Fart I., Australia). 8vo. ud. 84. Is. 

Vol. II. Fart4.‘^New Zealand, the Ohatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8vo. pp. 
76. 3s. 6d. 

Vol, H. Part 4 (oon<in«o«i<»).— Polynesia and Borneo. 8vd. pp. 77-154. 3s. 6d. 

Vol. ni. Fart 1.— Monusoripta andlnounahlBs. Bvo. pp. viil. and 24. 2s. 

Vol, IV. Fart I.-- Early Fimted Books. England. Bvo. pp. vL and 266. 

flrey, — ^M aobi Mementos: being a Series of^Addresses presented by 
the Native People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B., P.R.S. With 
Introductory Remarks and Explanatory Notes ; to which is added a small Collec- 
tion of Laments, etc. By Ch. Ouvb&B. Davis. 8vo. pp. iv. and 228, cloth, 12s, 
OriffiiL — Tm Rajas of the Ptojab. Being the History of the Prin- 
cipal States in the Poniab, and their Political Relatioag with the British Govern- 
ment By Lbfbl H. Gbiffin, Bengal Civil Service; Under Secretary to tiie 
Government of the Punjab, Author of ** The Punjab Ohiefti,’' etc. Second 
edition. Royal 8vo., pp. xlv. and 830. 2U. 

QTifdth. — SoENEs fbom tbib Bahayana, Meghadttta, etc. Trandated 
by Eaxfk H. Gkiffttb, M.A, Principal of the Benares College. Second 
Bdition. Crown 8vo. pp. zvili., doth. 6si 
OoirrBMTi.— Frefhoe— Ayodhya^Bavaa Doomed^The Birth of Bamar- The Heir apparent— 
Uantbara’s DuiU-^Baiaratha’s Oath— The Stn-mothfir— Meiher and Bon— The Triqinph of 
I,ove— FarewelU— The Hermit’s Son— The Trial of Truth— The Poreat— The Rape of Blta— 
Bama’s Despair— The Messenger Oloud— ghumbalrama— The SuppUant Deve— Tme‘'Qlory— 
F^ ;fOor-^Th« Wise 

BiMXYAN OF TiLHiEY. Translated into English verse. 
By RAtFH % B. GnimxK, M.A., Prinmpal of the Benares College. Vol. Lt 
containing Books I* and 11. Demy 8vo. pp. xzxii. 440, oloth. 1870. 18s. 
— Vol. IL, containing Book 11.. ^th adSuticnal Notes and Index of Namu, 
pp^Ml4 cloth. 18s. 

^^ToLHI. pp. V. and 871, doth. 1S7A 15s, 

yd, lY. pp. Vlu. and 432. 1878. 18s, 

sttonDv : a Grammar of tlm Zulu Lan^age ; aooompanied 
with on Blitbiicd'iat^ alao with an Appendix. By B«v. I^wis Grout, 
eTo.pp.lit>nd4f{2,cldth. 21f. 

GubeTimtia.^Zodxiciai^ ox, the Legends of Apin^ala^: 

By Angelo DB FrofiBsaor of Sanskrit and Comparative LitetUmrc' 

tn the Institute dl StvuBt' ^l^rihri e dl Perfezionamento at Florence, ^ . In 
2 toll. Svo« pp. XXti. and 482, 'vii.'a&d 442. 28r. ' 

Malayatam 'justd EngxJISH HioxXonaily. Bev. H. 

GukDEEXj B. ^jh. Royal 8Vd, pp. tiii, and 1118. £i^ lOa* 
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Haldeman. — PmirmT^jru Bctch: a Dialect of South Gennany 
with an Infusion of English. By S. 9. Haldevan^ A.M.j Professor of Com- 
parative Philology in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 
viii. and 70, doth. 1872. 3s. ^ 

Hans Breitmann Ballads. — Seo under Lelaitd. 

Hassonn. — T hb Diwaf os* Hixm Tai. An Old Arabic Poot of tho 


Sixth Century of the Christian Era. Edited by B. Hassoun. 'With lllnatra- 
tions. 4to. pp. 43. 3s. Sri. 

Han^. — T he Book os* Aeba Visas*. The Pahlavi text prepared by 
Pestur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa. Revised and collated with farther MSS., with 
an English translation and Introduction, and an Appendix oontolning the Texts 
and Translations of the Gosht-1 Fryano and Hadokht Naak. By Mautixt 
H xtTG, Ph.D., Profeaaor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology ait the Uni- 
versity of Munich. Assisted by E. W. West, Ph.O. Published by order of 
the Bombay Government. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ixxx., v,, and 3l(j. £1 68. 

Hang. — Essays ox tub Sacbbd Lanottagb, Wbitixgs, axd Rbuoion os* 
THE Parsebs. By Martin Hauo, Dr. Phil. Superintendent of Sanskrit 
Studies m the Poona College. 8vo. pp. 278, doth. 2s. 

Hang*. — ^A Leotubb ox ax Obxoixaii Spebor op Zoboasibb (Tasna 45), 
with remarks on his age. By Martin llAtro, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1885. 2t. 

Hang. — Oimixii of a Gbammab of the Zbxp Laxgtjaoe. By Maetix 
HA ro, Dr. Phil 8vo. pp. 82, sewed. 14tf. 

Hang. — The Aitaeeya Bbahhaxam of xhb Eie Veda : containing tho 
Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Saorifidal Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedio Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained bv Martin HAtio, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol I. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Pre&ce, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the SacrifioUl Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. Yol. 11. Transla- 
tion with Notes, pp. 644, £2 2s. 

Bbng.^Ax Olb Zaxi)-Paiii.ati G^iobbaet, Edited in tho Original 
Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation, 
and on Alphabetical Index. By DESTtni Eosubnow Jamaspji, High-prlest of 
the Parris in Malwa, India. Revised with Notes and Introduotion by Martin 
Hauu, Ph.D., late Superintendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona CoHe«e, 
Foreign Member of the Royal Bavarian Academy, Published by oi^r Sie 
Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ivi. and 132, 15a. 

Hang.— Ax Oin PAiixATi»PAarAXi) Gxossabt. Edited, with m Alpha- 
betical index, by Destue Hoselaxoji Jauaseji Asa, High IVieat of tbo 
Parris in Malwa, India. Revised and Enlargecl, with an Introduotory Essay on 
the Pahlavi Language, by Mahtin Haito, Ph.D. Published by older of the 
Govemmeut of Bombay. 8vo. pp. xvi. 152, 268, sewed. 1870. 2^. 


Hang.— Essay ox thb PAmATt lAxonAOB. By Habtxx Haxto, Ph. D., 
Professor of Sanscrit and Comparative Philology at the UniverstW of Munioh* 
Member of the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, etc. (From &ie PAiinATt- 
Pazaxd Glossabt, edited by Desxur HosxAXon Knd EUno.) 8vo. 
pp. 152, sewed. 187D. 8j. 8ri. , . 

Bbt^ Tot Hbughox of thb ZopBOAsrmxa at (Wwitaiiiad in their Sacred 
, writlim^ With a Histo^ of Zend and Mdevl Idteraturo, and u Grammar 


of ]fee^ei|d and Pehlevl Lari^eeJ BtMAEnx Hauo, Ph.D., l^te Snperln- 
te^ent. of Studies in^Poote 2 vo1b. 8vo. [JH p^(traHon, 

Heavirila.^jMca^ or, the New World the Old. and 

the Old world ^ Pto?' T. 0: Hbatibisb. 8voi pp, 48, sewed, la. 94* 

H^hiOT.^A ilxeiiSH Diotioxaby, WittattBndiah 

and Japanese Index. By' J* 0. Hbpbuex* M,D*. LI<.D. flecond editUM. 
, Ixoifflrial 8vo, doth, pp. 832 and 20L 1 64 80. ^ SSJfT 



57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, London, KC. 
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Hepbuin. — J m’akekk-Eholish and EmeuBH-JAi^AirEiSB DiDTio]!rAB.T. By 

J. 0. Hefbuiin, M.D., LL.D. Abridged by the Author from his larger work. 
Small 4to. clo^, pp. ri. and 206. 1873. 12 a. &d. 

Hemisz. — A Guibis io CoNysB.sATiosr m the Snolish Ohutese 
LanouaobS; for the uae of Americans and Chinese in Oalifornia and elsewhere. 
By Stanislas Hbrnisz. Square 8to. pp. 274, sewed. 10 a. dd. 

Tho Chinese charaoterB oontBined in this work are from the ooUootlonB of Chineflo groups* 
engravt^ on Htoel, anil oust into moTeahle typ&E* by Mr. MarobHin Legrond* engiaTer of the 
Xmporial Printing Offloo at Paris. They are used by moat of the missions to Chma. 

HiBcks. — Spbcimen Ohaptebs op an Assybian Gbammah. By liha late 
Rev. E. Hinoks, D.D., Hon. M.R-A.S. 8vo., pp. 44, sewed. Is. 

History of the Sect of SCaliarsjBlis ; or, YAiLABiiAciKABYAa m Webiebn 
India. With a Steel Plate. 8vo. pp. 384, cloth. 12s. 
Hoflkaaam.^SHOPPiKo DiAiootras, in Japanese, Butoh, and English. 

By Professor J. Hoffmann. Oblong 8vo. pp. ziii. and 44, sewed. 3 a. 
HofEixianiL. — A. Japanese Gbamkab. By J. J. Hobpmann, Ph. Doe., 
Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, etc., etc. Published by command 
of His Majesty's Minister for Colonial Affairs. Imp. 8vo. pp. viii. 362, 
sewed. 12s. 6'd. 

Historia y fondaoion do la Ciudad do Tlaxoada, y sns ouatro oave- 

ceras. Sooada por Francisco de Loaiaa de lengua CaateUana d. esta Meirioana. 
AfTo de 1718. Con une Traduoclon Oastdlana, publicadopor S. Leon Reinisch. 
In one volume folio, with 26 Photographic Plates. \In pnptvraition^ 

Howse. — A Gbammar op tub Ceeb Lanquaob. With which is com- 
bined an analysis of the Obippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howbb, Esq., 
F.U.G.S. 8TO.pp.zz. and 324, cloth. 7 a. Gd. 

Hunter. — A Compauative Dictionary op the Lanottagbs op Indu and 

Hiou Akia, with a Dissertation, based on Tbe Hodgson Lists, Official Records, 
and ManuBcripts, By W, W. Huntuh, B.A., M.R.A.S., Honorary Fellow, 
Ethnologloal Boclety, of Her Majesty’s Bengal Civil Service. Folio, pp. vi. and 
224,cloSi. ^2 2s, 

Hunter. — Statwtidai Aooofnt op the Peoycnobs op Bengal, By 
W. W. UuNTBU, LLiD., Dlrector-GeRond of Swtistice to the Government of 
In^ etc., Author of ‘ The Annsls of Rural Bengal,^ etc. In 6 vols. Demy 
8vo, [Shor^- 

TTrhwrditti^ Safu. — 1hewXnu-b SapX J Or, Bboticbeb op PuEirr. De- 
kribiujc tho Contention between Men and Boasts as to the BupOTority of the 
Human Raoo. Tnmslatod from the Hindustfini by Professor J . Howbon, Staff 
Collotfo, Sandhurst Crown 8vo, pp. viit and 166, (doth, , 

Indian Antiauary CThe).— A Journal of Oriental Biesewoh in Archmo- 
logy. History, Literature, Languagesy Philosophy, Religion, PoUElwe, etic. 
Edited by Jambs Bxruo»as, H.RjLB., F.R-G.S. 4to* Pubbshed 12 ntoh^s 
peranuum. Subscription,^'! , « 

yfimaw ^Awmtara BaGAN AND M^DEBN ChEISTUN BthBOHSM BitpoMm 
AND BzpLAtNsp. By Thomas JiqrAN, M.D, (Loudon), Physician to tbe 
Royal luilrn^, Literpcol. pp? covers, With numerous 

lUastratloDA 1870: 6s. ' .w u m x 

ImWtttw-AKoijaNT EAitKs EjiBODtsD IN Anoxbnt Nameb. By Thomau 
Immam. M.D; VoL 1. Second editlOB. W‘ith dplisdBsandiwmeyous v*>od< 
otUat' jtutidrSyow olotb, pp. zUv* Slid, 7^^ 1672. Al lOt 
Vol It MOOttd EdMlbn, With 9 plates and numerous woodcuts. Royal 8vo, 

, Oloth^ pp. srii : 1873. At 

Gbammar. op the Tibpitan 

, with WOdal Dialeote. By H. A, JABeom^i 
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Jajinijil7a-]!r7&ya-]|[gl&-Vutara. — See under Attciobes Saesobhi. 

JenJdns’s Vest-Foi^et Lezicou. — A e Ensush DionoirABy of all 

Bxce]^ Familiar Words ; including the principal Scientific and Technical Terms, 
and Foreign Moneys, Weights and Maaures. By Jabbz Jbnkins. 64mn., 
pp. 564, cloth. Is. 6d. 

JohiLBOiL — O jrxentax EmaioNs, akd Bblitiok to TTinrBBSAL 
RsLiaioN. By Samuel Johetson. Large dvo., pp. vi. and 802, handsomely 
bound in doth. 245. 

JuliSlL. — S tISTTAXE I^’OTTVELLB IDE lA LAl^aTJE ChUTOISB. 

Vol. 1. — Fondde sur la position dea mots, same de deux traitds sur les particulea 
et lea principaux termea de grammaire, d’une table des idiotismea, de fables, de 
l^gendes et d’apologues tradnits mot k mot, 8vo. sewed. 1869. 20s. 

Vol. II. — ^Fondde sur la position dea mots confirmde par Tanalyse d’un teste ancien, 
snivie d*un petit Dictionnaire du Roman des Dbuz Coubinds, et de Dialogues 
dramatiques tradnits mot k mot, par M. Stanislas Idlien, de I’lnstitut, 8vo. 
pp. 486, sewed, 1870. 20^. 

Justi. — ^Handettoh ebb. ZBiraapRACHE, TON Eeedinani) Jusn. Altbac- 
trisches Woerterbuch. Grammatik Chrestomathie. Four parts, 4to. sewed, 
pp. zxii. and 424. Leipzig, 1864. 24 b. 

Xaohchayajio'B Bxanuuai [The Pali Text of), witli Ezolisii Gbauuas. 
See under Mason. 

Kaftr Essays, and other Pieces; with an English Translation. Edited 

by the Bight Rev. the Bisbop of Ouabamstown. 32mo. pp. 84, sewed. 25 6d. 

Eali^sa. — ^RAeHtrvANSA. By Kalidasa. No. 1. (Cantos 1-3.) 

With Notes and Grammatical Explanations, by Her. K. K« BANsiunA, 
Second Professor of Bishop’s CoUegs, Calcutta ; Member of tbe Board of Exam- 
iners, Fort'William ; Honorary Member of tho Royal Asiatao Society, London. 
8vo. sewed, pp. 70. 45. 6d. 

Kern. — The BKOAT-SANHEci ,* or, Complete System of Natural 
Astrology of Varfiha-Mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Or. H. 
Ebbn, Professorof Sanskrit at the University qf Leyden. Part I. 8vo. pp, 60, 
stitched. Parts 2 and 8 pp. 51-164, Part 4 pp. 166-21 0, Part 6 pp. 211-266. 
Price 25. each part, [Will be completed in Nine JPorU, 

Ehirad-iAfiroz [The HLuminator of the Understanding). By Maulavf 
Hafizu'd-din. A new edition of Hinddst&ni Text, carefoUy nvised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edwabu B. Eastwiok, M.P., 7.E.B.4 
F.S.A., M.R.A.S., Professorof HinddstAni at the late East India Company’s 
College at Haileyhury. 8vo. cloth, pp, xiv. and 821. 185. 

XhuddOika Patha. — See under Chzldebs. 

Eidd. — OATALoeuB of the Chinese Libeart of the Kotal Asuno 
Society. By the Rev. S, Kidd. 8vo. pp. 58, sewed. Is. 

Eiellior)!.— A G^eahhab of the Sajnsebtt Langitaoe. ByF.KpsDEtoE^ir, 
Fh.D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in Deooan CoUege. Registered 
, ^der Act ixv. of 1887. Demy 8vo. pp, xvi, 2B0. cloth. IfilS, KWOd. 

EjI^TP:.— The Sobeew ob Ieebun Baoe, includihg the Pelasgians, 
dhB Phenimans, the Jews, the British, and ntihebv By Hbnet EiLOOtm. 8vo. 

. aewe^ pp. 76. 1872, 25. 6d. 


EistiLeT:'^BEl>:pHA and hxs Doorapm. A Bibliogmphioal Essay, By 

Otto KnTNraEt, Impeiial Svoi^ ppv it. and 82, sewed. 2s. 6d. ^ 
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Ktoeger. — ^T hx MnnrEsiireiis oir Gbsiuleit. By L. E. EsoneBB. 12mD. 
clotb, pp. vi, and 284. 7f. 

CoHTKNTi.— Chapter 1. The Minnesinger and the Minnesong.^II. The MlnneUT —TIT . The 

Divine Minnesong.— IV. Waithervon der Vogelweide.— Y. Dlrioh Von Uehtanatem.— VI. The 

Metrical Bomanoos of the Munesinger and dottfried von BtiaaBbnrg’B ** Tristan and Isolde.*' 

LaghnEaiimuU. A Sanskrit Qramxaar. ByYaradaidja. YTith an Engliah. 
Version, Commentary, and References. By Jakbb R. BALLANTYinsi, LL.B., Prin- 
cipal of the Snskrit College, Benares. Svo. pp.xzxyi. and 424, cloth, £] 11s. Sd. 

Lee. — A TBA.irBLA.xiON of thb BXlXvaiXbo : a Kative Qrammar of tdie 
Pali Language. With the Romanised Text, the Nagnri Text, and Copious 
Explanatory Rotes. By Liombl F. Lbb. Inonevol. 8vq. (Jn^r^arrfion). 

LeggB. — T he Chinebe Clabsios. IVith a Tranalatioii, Giitical and 
Exegetical Rotes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By Jambs Legoe, 
D.D., of the London Missionary Society. In seven vols. 

Yoi 1. containing Confncian Analects, the Gfeat Learning, and the Doctrine of 
the Mean. dvo. pp. 526, cloth. £2 2j. 

VoL 11., containing the Works of MencinB. 8vo. ]^. 634, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol, 111, Part 1. containing the First Fart of the Shoo-IUng, or the Books of 
Tang, the Books of Yn, the Books of Hea, the Books of Snang, and the Pro- 
legomena. RoyaL8vo. pp. viii. and 280, cloth. j£2 2s. 

Vol. in. Part II. containing the Fifth Fart of the Shoo-Eing, or the Books of 
Chow, and the Indexes. Royal Bvo. pp. 281—736, doth. £2 2^. 

Vol. IV, Part 1. containing the First Part of the She-Emg, or the Lessons from ^ 
the States ; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo cloth, pp. 182>*244. £2 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part II, containing the First Part of the She-Emg, or the Minor Odes 
of the Kbgdom, the Greater Odes of the Kingdom, the Sacrificial Odes and 
Praise-Songs, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. doth, pp. 540. £2 2s. 

Vol* V. Part 1. containing Dukes Yin, Hwon, Ohvang, Min, He, Wan, Senen, 
and ObHttg; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8yo. doth, pp. xii., 148 and 410. 

Yd. Vf Part 11. Contents; — ^Dnkes SeEmg, 0h*aon, Ting, and Gal, with Tso's 
Appendix, and the Indexes. Royal Bvo. doth, pp. 520. £2 2a. 
m.—Thb Lub AND TEAOKiNQa OF OoNFVCxuB, with BxplaiiAtidry 
Rotes. By JaXBS Leqob, D.D. Reproduced for General Readers firom the 
Author’s work, “The Chinese Olasncs,” with the original Text. Second 
odltlcn. Grown Sto. dot h, p p. vi. and 338. 10«. 6d. 

Lifb and works of MDNcrrrs. By Jajob LEocfs, L.D. 

' [Ifaarlf/ racufy. 

Lcdjrli. — ^The EklimoR of ire World. By H. Stone Lbieh;. 12iao. 
pp. xii. 86; cloth. 1809. 2s. 0rf. 

Leitori^TM Races and Lansva&bs of Babdistan. By G. W. 

M.A.; 3?h.D., Honorary Fellow of King’a College London, etc.; 
late on Special Duty in ]tohmir. Farts 1 and 2,-^tf. each. Part 3, — IDs. 0d, 

Leloal— E nchisR Gepots and their Lanbdasb. By Chabubb 
G, Lbland. Second Edition. Crown Bvo^ doth, pp, 275. 1874. 7a. Sdif 

The Bbettmann Ballads. The only Authorized Editidn. 

Complete in I vol., including Nineteen BaRads illustrating his Travels in Europe 
fneter before printed), with Comments by Frita Schwackenhammer. ByOsAAiiUs 
G* iSlAND. Crown 8vo. handsomely bound in doth, pp. xxviU. and 292. 6*. 

B:an8 Party. With other BeOlada. By Dharlbs 

G. LuLAMm 3l^^tii')Editlon. Squarejpn. xri. and 74, sewed. Is. 

BLanb BREmiAWfi CtaEBTMAB. With other BaUadLa. By Ohaklus 

G, LblanD. Second .editi^. Square, pp. 80, sewed. Is. ^ 

Hanb Bbritkann as a PoiaratoiAN. , By Charles G. Lblaio. 
bSSb^ . "^itii other, 

OMdnnd. With an Iprtwductlcn imd Glo«^ 
pp, eoTsoNcd. 1870* liJ '’j 
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ITat th Bbmtmann as ak TTmAir. Six New Ballads^ with a Slossary. 
•Square, pp. 72, sewed. 1^. 

TJie first fivr TarU may le had on® Volume : — 

BEEiTMAira' Ballads. Four S&rm con^hte* Contents: — H ans 
Breitmeun’e Party. Hans Breitmann’s Ohristmas. Hans Breitmann as a Poll* 
tician. HansBreitmanuinOhurch. With other Ballads. BjGhablusG'.Leland. 
With Intreduotiona and Glossaries, Square, pp. 300, cloth. 1870. 4 j. %d. 

XeoiLOweiifl, — T he Eomanob oe Sumese Hahem Life. By Mrs. Anna 
H. Leonowbnb, Author of ** The English Governess at the Siamese Court.'’ 
With 17 JUustrations, principally hrom Photographs, by the permission of J. 
Thomson, Esq. Grown 8vo. clotii, pp. viu. and 278. 14s. 

Lesley* — Kan’s Obiqin and Destiny, Sketched from the Platform of 
the Sciences, in a Course of Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute, in 
Boston, in the Winter of 1865-3. By J. F. Leblet, Member of the National 
Academy of the United States, Secretary of the American Philosophical Society. 
Numerous Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, pp. 302, cloth. 10«, Cd. 

Liherien hag Avieleii; or, the Catholic Epistles and Gospels for the 
Bay up to Ascension. Translated for the first time into the BbeiionEd of 
Brittany. Also in three other parallel columns a New Version of the same 
into Bbbizounbg (commonly called Breton and Armorican) ; a Version into 
Welsh, mostly new, and closely resembling the Breton ; and a Version Gaelic 
or Manx or Obrnawec ; wiUi Illustrative Articles by Chujutoll Teukihn and 
Ohableb Wauinc Saxton, D.D. Ch. Ch , Oxford, The Penitontial Psalms 
are also added. Oblong 4tD. pp. 15G, sewed. 

Lobscheid.— English and Chinese Biotionaht, with the Punti. and 
Manderin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W. Ludsoheid, Knight, of Praneis 
Joseph, G.M.I.B.G.S. A., N.Z.B.S.V., etc. Folio, pp. viiL and 2010. In Four 
Parts. £B 6s. 

Lobscheid.— Chinese and English Dicticnahy, Arranged accorfling to 
the Radicals. By the Rev. W. Lobsoxieid, Knight of Francis Joseph, 
C.M.l R.G.S A., N.Z.B.S.V., &c. 1 vol. imp. Svo. double columns, pp. 600, 
bound. £2 Bj. 

Ludewig (Eemann E.)— The Iitehattthb of Amriuoan AnoRroTNAL 
Languages. With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wu. W. Tvener. 
Edited by Nioolas TrUbneb. 8vo. fly and general Title, 2 leaves; Dr. Lude- 
wig’s Prefhoe, pp. v.—viii. ; Editor’s Prefiice, pp. iv.— zii. ; Blomphioal 
Memoir of Dr. Ludewig, pp. xUi.— xiv.; and Intro ductoryBiographlcarNotioaB, 

5 p. xiv.^xxir., followed by List of Contents. Then follow Dr. Lv^ewig's 
libhofheca Glottica, alphabetically arranged, with Additions by the Editor, pp. 

1 — 209 ; Professor Turner’s Additions, with those of the Editor to the same. 
bIso alphabetically arranged, pp. 210— 246; Index, pp. 247— 256; and l^tof 
Errata, pp. 257, 258. Handsomely bound in cloth. 10s. 6d, 

Uaegowan. — A Manhal of the Ajcot CoLLoanxAL. By Bov J. 
Maogowan, of the London Missionary Society. Svo. sewed, pp, xvii and 200« 
Amoy, 1871. £IU i 

Uaday and Baldwin.— An Axthadeho Dtotionaby of ste OiONEeii 
Language in the Foooeow Dialbot. By Bev, B. S. MAta.AY, D.D., of the 
Methodist Episebpal Mission, and Bev. C. 0^ B^wnt, A,M., of the American 
Board of Mission. 8yo. hfllf-hpund, pp, ' Foochow, 1871. £4 4#. 

or, the Adoentc^ee of the Great Hero Rama. 
An l^ian Drai^a in Seven Acta. Tradtiated into English Prose from the 
SanaW'Qf Bhavebbfitl. By John Pxoxfoed, M.A. Grown 8vo. cloth. St. 
K^o-i-ZnajM. (Tb^ Book of ’ the), — The Tazand and Sanekrit 
Texts (ih Banian hnaraots^) ait arranged by Neriosengh Dhaval, la the 
fifteenth, cent^. With an English translatton, a Qloasaiy of tiia , Pjamuad 
texts, containing the Sanskrit, Bosian, and Pahlavi equivalents, a sketch pf 
Pamhd Gmmmar, and an Introduction. By E. W. W»>T. Svo. eewed^. 
484.. 1871. 1^- ,, ™ 
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UtmaTB^EalpaFSatra ; being a poition of this aaoieat 'Work cn YaidJk 
RiteB, tog^her with the CommentBiy of Euuahila-Swabiin. A Fucsimile of 
the MS. No. 17, m the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Goverwuent for India. 
With a Preface by Thbodor Goi.d$tuckbb,. Oblong folio^ pp. 8 of letter* 
press and 121 le&vcs of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4s. 

UaHipnlns Vocabulomm; A Bliyming Dictionary of tha Englisli 
Language, By Peter Levins (1578) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by 
Heket B. Wheatley. 8to. pp. zvi. and 370, cloth. 1^. 

UaaiiiiLg. — A n Inqhiet into thn Gbaeaqtee and Oeigiin ob* thb 
Possessive Auoheht in English and in Cognate Dialects. By the late 
Jambs Manhxko, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. Svo.pp. iv. and 90. Sj. 

UarMiam..--Qr'0‘iciiitrA GhBAicms and Dxoiidnaet. Contributions to- 
wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Qniohna, the Language of the Yncas of 
Peru i collected hy CfiBMEiTTS E. Majlehau, F.S.A., Corr. Mem. of the ITni- 
versity of Chile, Author of Cuzco and Lima/' and ^‘Travels in Peru and 
India.'’ In one vol. crown 8yo., pp. 223, cloth. £1. If. 

Markham.— O llanta: A Dbama in ran Q.TJicBxrA LANanAeB. Text, 
Translation, and lutrodnction, By Clements R. Mabkbam, F.E.G.S. Grown 
8vo., pp. 128, doth. 7f. 

MarsdeR. — I ^ttmismata Obientaiia iLLnsraATA. The Plates of the 
Oriental Coins, Ancient and Modem, of the Collection of the late William 
Marsden, F.R.S., etc., etc., engraved from drawings made under his direction. 
4to. pp. iv. (explanatory advertisement), doth, gilt top. £l lU. 

Mason, — B uemait: its People and Naiurnl Prolnotionsj or N“otes on 
the Nations, Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Tenasserlm, Pegu, and Bormah. 
By Rev. F, Mahon, D.D., M.B.A.S., Corresponding Member of the American 
Oriental Society, of the Boston Society of Natural History, and of the Lycenm 
of Natural History, New York. 8vo. pp. xviii. and S14, doth. Range on, 
1850. 30 a>. 

Mason. — Tub Paxi Tbxt of Kaohohatand’s Geammab, with Enoiish 
Annotations. By Peanom Mason, D.D. I. The Text Aphorisms, 1 to 673. 
H. The English Annotations, induding the various Readings of six md^endent 
Burmese Manuscripts, the Singalese Text on Verb^ and the Cambodian Text 
on Syntax. To which Is added a Oonocrdance of the Aphorisms. In Two 
Parti. 8vo, sewed, pp. 208, 75, and 28. Toongop, 1871. £l 11* . 
Mathews. — Abraham ben Ezba’s tJNBBiTBD CoMMUNrABT on thb Can- 
ticles, the Hebrew Text after two MS., with Buglieh Translation by H. J. 
Matihiwb, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. Cr. Bvo. doth limp, pp. x., 84, 24. 


English, and In XTrdd and Hindi in the Roman Chapter. By Mat;^toA- 
vhahXha Misha, Second Maatet Gneen'a CqUege, Benares. Bvo. pp. xv. and 
1330, doth. Benares, 1865. £2 2e. j ii. 

Mayers.— IiLtrsTEATTONs of ram JDanUist Btsthm in TtBBT. drawa worn 
Chinese Sources. By William Peecbeice Matbm, Esq., of Her Britannic 
, . MMeSty'l Consular Service China. Svo. pp. SH; sewed 1869, Is. 6d. 

Dialqoh^s, llxbiSTioNS, awi lAipJD^ABJ Bbntbndbb, 
UtwaBj trSnaUied into Englisli,' with a view to pfoinbto oommierdal intwoouna 
. btetdneri In the Language. By the late W. IffhnHpBsr, D,D- 

' A new and ohTiurgSl Sedition. I8s- _ 

Ei«riifl-])uta (Ibe). By ZaJadSaa. TmwWW' 

, ; SJTab,' f ^ 
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Memoirg read liefore the Anthsopologioai Sooieit of loKDOir, 1863 
1B64. 8to., pp. 542, doth. 2U. 

Memoirs read before the AETTHBoroioaioAi Sooiett ofLoiook, 1865-S, 
Vol. II. 8yo,, pp. z. 464, cloth. 21fi. 

MofEat. — The Staiteabd Alphabet Pboblem; or the Preliminary 
Sabject of a G^eral Phonic System, considered on the basis of some important 
Ihots in the Sechwana Language of South Africa, and m reference to the views 
of ProfesBOTs Lepsius, Max Muller, and others. A contribution to Phonetic 
Philology. By Robbet Moffat, junr., Surveyor, Fellow of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. 6vo. pp. zzviii. and 174, doth. 7s. Bd, 

Moleaworth. — A. Diotionabt, Mabathi and Ekglish. Gompilod by 
J. T. Moibs-wortHi assisted by Gbobob and Thomas Candt. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J. T. Molbsworth. Royal 4to. pp. zzz and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 1857. £3 3i. 

Moleaworth. — A Compeitbiuh of MonEawouTH’s Maeathi abb EHonrsH 
BicTioiTAiiT. By Baba Padmanji. Small 4 to., pp. xii. and 482 , doth. 10 f* 


MorflU. — T he Slaves : their Ethnology, early History, aud popular 
Traditions, with some account of Slavonic Literature. Being the substance of 
a course of Lectures ddivercd at Oxford. By W. R. MoiiPiLL, M.A. 

pnparaiion, 

Morley. — A Desdeiptivb CATAxocmE of the Historioal MAirxTBOJwrTs 
in the Ababeo and Pbrsiak Lanoitaobs preserved in the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Sodety of Great Britain and Ireland. By Willxam U. Moulby, 
M.R.A.S. 3vo, pp. viii. and 160, sewed. London, 1854. 2 f. Cd, 
Moniaon.— A Hiotiohabt of the Chinese lANatrAOB, By tho Rov. 
R. Mormbon, D.D, Two vds. Vol. I. pp. x. end 782; Vol. 11. pp, 828, 
doth. Shanghae, 1865. £B 6s. * 

Mnhammsl — T he Ltfe of Muhamhed, Based on Muhammod Ibn 
Ishak. By Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Fbbdxnand WUstbn** 
fbli). One volume contaiuing the Arabic Text. 8vo. pp. 1026, sowed* 
Price 21s. Another volume, contaiuing Introduction, Notes, and Index In 
German. 8vo. pp. Ixxii. and 266, sewed. 7 f. Bd. Each part sold sepanitety 
The test based on the Manuaoripta of the Berllm Lelpalo, Gotha and Loydon Llbraritw. haa 
en oarefally rerUed by the Isaiued editor, and printed with the utmost axaotnsM, 

Mnir.— OBieiNAX Sanskbit Texts, on ths Origin ond History of the 
People of India, their Bdigion and Institutions. OoUeoted, TransUted* and 
Illustrated by John Mum, Esq., D.O.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 

Vol. 1. Mythical and Leg^dary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Xhqnirw 
into Its exlatencB in the Vedio Age. Second Edition, re-written and greatlv enlarged 
8ivo pp. XX, 682, cloth. 1868. 21s. ® y«B«rgw* 

Vol. II, The Trana-Himalayan Ongin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with the 
Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, revised, with Additieiii. 
8vo.pp.xxxii. and 512, doth. 1871. 21s. 

VoL III. The Vedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Wrltdii, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and enlai^ 
Evo. pp. xzxn, 312, cloth. 1868. 18s. ‘ 

^ *^o“P®rison of the Vedio with thC' later repreienteticns of the prinelnal 

Indlak BeitiBS* Second Edition R^ed. 8ro. pp. xtl and 624, doth lafg, 

Tol.'V;. Xfaujbntioni'to a Knawledpacf tto 
IdBai,Iiltt w4 liiilutMn of tU ilndhiw in the Tadic An. 

^ i'd7o.. '81* ■ ' ,,, , ,,, ‘ 

.?M««Ted to v, 
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Htidts oi> ihh Eis-Ykda, in SamhitA and. Pada Teris. 
without the Commautary of sayaua. Edited by Prof. MfiiiBH. In 2 
Tole. Sto. pp. 1704, paper. £8 3i. 

Btobhisx Nibhish. By P. Mai Muimb, 
M.A., :^^Bor of ComparatiTe Philology in the Uniyeriity of Oxford: Mem- 
ber of the Pren* Inatitute, etc. DdiTOred before the Oen eral Meetiiig of the 
Aesociation of Gmmau Phaologiste,at Kiel, 28th September, 1869. (Ttanalated 
from the GermanO Sewed. 186d, U, r » i 

Hagaiiattda; on ran Jot opthb Sitaib-'Woeld. A. Buddhist Drama 

? *V®. Tranalated into Engluh Proee, with Explanatory Note*, from the 
Sansknt of Sn-Hariha-DeTa. By Pawmr Boyd, B.A., Sanelint Scholar of 
Trinity Ooliege, Cambridge. With an Introduction by Professor Cowbli,. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 100, doth. 4«. 6^. 

Haphsgfyi. The AtiB uh op LANeFTTA-OE, illiiBtrat&ii bytlieljDrd^B Prayer 
in one hundred languagea, with hiatoricd deacnptiona of the prbcipal languages, 
interlinear translation and pronunciation of each prayer, a dissertation on the 
languages of the world, and tables exhibiting all known languages, dead and 
living. By G. Naphhoyi, M.D., A.M., Member of the » Sociedai Geogrfifica 
y Estadistica’’ of Mexico, and “ Mejoraa Materiales” of Texpco, of the Numis- 
matic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, etc. Xn one splendid foho 
volume of 322 pages, illuminated frontispiece and title-page, elegantly bound 
in cloth, gilt top. £2 liU, ^ ^ 

Nayler. — ^C ommonseh’sh Obsbbvations oh the Existence ox Ettxes (not 
yet reduced to System in any work extant) regarding The EiroLiSHLAN&TTA.QB ; 
on the pernicious effects of yielding blind obedience to so-called autborities, 
whether Dictionabt • Compubes, QEAMMAa . Makeba, or Spelltnu-Book 
Manufacturers, instead of examining and judging for ourselves on all ques- 
tions that are open to investigation ; followed by a Treatise, entitled Pronun- 
ciation MAPE East ,* also au Essay on the Pronunoiation op Proper 
Kanes. By B. S. Natlbr, accredited Elocationlst to the most celebrated 
Literary Societies in London. Svo. pp. iv. 148, hoards. 1669. 5 a 

Newman. — A. DionoNAEr op Modbbn Ababio — 1. Anglo-Arabio 
Dictionary, 2. Anglo-Arabio Vocabulary. 3. Arabo-English DiotiDnary. By 
P, W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, London. In 2 
Tols. crown Svo., pp. xvi. and 876^454, doth. £1 Is. 

Newman. — A Handbook op Modeen Ababio, opnsisfcing of a Practical 
Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Neisspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By P. W. Nbwhan, Emeritus Professor of Univeraity 
Ooliege, London; formerly Fellow of Balliol DoUege, Oxford. Post Svo. pp. 
XX, and 192, doth. London, 1866. 

' Newmlua. — ^T kb Text op ibe Isiuvijne Insobiptions, with inteslLQ^ 
Latin Translaidon and Notes. By Francis W. Nrwma^, late Profrasor of 
Latin at Unirersity Ooliege, London. 8vo. pp. xvL and 54, sewed. 2r.' , 

Newman. — O bihoI^p^ ; or, a sixzmle mode of Acoeating English, for 
thnadvantagB of Foreigners dbd of all Learners. By FBangis W. Newman, 

I , Bttevitut Professor of University Ooliege, London. Svo. pp 28, sewed. 1869. 1a: 

DB Gb^uA^dioa Qthohixa .6 Idioka be los Ynoae. 

BMjo Ins. AUSpidhiis debt Eedentota, Sooledad de Filkntropqs para mejorar la 
, suqrb de bn A^iodjDnes Petuanua. Pqr d Dr. Jose Fb^ansEx Noda]:.;i 
de log Tiiibum^ de de la Bepdblica del Ford. Bpyalr9ea^ 

. doi£,pp. Api^sndix, pp. 9. ; 

'' ' Ko^Jt.T^A .OdWlBAXim G^AHHAB dp :|!HE PbBNOH, iTATTAffs 

, ANP:PoRTUttmsE ,LANauAAE«. By Edwin A. Notlbt. Oro^ Avg^ 

•' "doth, pp. X^ UA 396^' Ta, fiA ■ - ^ ' 

OUSBtat A Hbaka tsr jkz QnicAvA LAsnrirAtiB* . ^ 

■;i' . ' , , " 3 
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Oriental Text Sonety. — [Th^ PuhUcatims cf th% Oriental Text SoeUty,) 

1 . THBOPHANii.; or,'J)irinB ManifestatioiiB of our Lord and Saviour. By 

Eusebius, Bishop ofCcesarea. Syriac. Edited by Prof. S. Lee, 8vo. J84<2. 15«. 

2. Aihaitasius’s Festal Liitees, discovered in an ancient Syriao 

Version. Edited by the Rev. W. Cubbton. 8vq. 1S48. 15«. 

3. Shabbasiani ; Book of Eeligious and Philosopliical Sects^ in 

Arabic. Two Parts. 8vo. 1842. 80 j. 

4. TJmhat Axtdat Abl al Sunnat va al TAMaax; Pillar of the Creed 

oftbeSannites. Edited in Arabic hy the Rev. W. CuRBTON. 8va. 1843. 5s. 

5. Histobt op thb Almohadbs. Edited in Arabic by Dr. B. P. A. 

Dozt. 8vo. 1S4>7. lOff. M, 

6-8ahaVbda. Edited in SanskritbyEev. G. Stevbbson. 8vo.1843. 128, 

7. Dasa Kuuaba Ghabita. Edited in Sanskrit by Professor H. E. 

Wilson. S?o. 1846. £\ 4 j 

8. !M!aha ViBa Chabiia, or a History of Eama. A Sanskrit Play. 

Edited by F. H. Tbithbn. 6vo. 1846. 15j, 

9. Mazhzab ui Aseae: The Treasury of Secrots. By Nizami. 

Edited in Persian by N. Bland. 4to. 1844. IOj. 6df. 

10. SALAMA]!r-u-irBSAL ; A Eomauce of Jami (Dsbami). Edited in 

Persian by F. Falconeb. 4to. 1843. 10a, 

11. MiEKHoirn’s Histobt op the Atabbks. Edited in Pereiim by 

W.H. Moblet. 8vo. I860, 12a. 

12. Tuhpat-ul- Ahbab ; the Gift of the Noble. A Poem. BytTami 

(Dsbami). Edited in Persian by F. Fa lconeb. 4to. 1843. 10s. 

Osbnrn, — ^T hb Hobumbntal Histobt of Estpt, as recorded on the 
Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By Willtam Osbubn. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. tii. and 461 ,■ vxi. and 643, cloth. £22t, 
Vol. I.— Prima the Oolonlafition of the Valloy to the Visit of tbo Patriarch Abram. 

Vol. II.-^Froin the Visit of Abram to the Exodus. 

Palmer. -^EsTPXiAir Chbokioles, witb a harmony of Sacred and 
Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 
By William Palmer, M.A, and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
2 vols., 8vo. cloth, pp. Ixxiv. and 426, and viii, and 636. 1861. 1&, 

Pand-N^ab. — Tnaa Paot-NXmaii j or, Books of Counsels. By 
AdabbId MXrXspand. Translated from Fehlevi into Giuerathi, by Harbad 
Sheriaijee Dadabhoy. And from Qqjerathi into English by the Rev. Shapunl 
Edalji. Fcap. 8 to. sewed. 1870. Sd. ^ 


j Pandit’s [A) Eemarka on Professor Uaz Muller’s Translation of tha 
‘^Rio^Ybda.*’ Sanskrit and English. Fcap. 6vo. sewed. 1870. 

Paspatl. — iSlTunEB sub lbs TmtiNeHiANfis (Ghnpsjne) otr BoHJfcwiKN's nn 
L'Empieb Ottoman. Par Albxandbb G. Paspati, M.D. Large 8vo. sewed, 
pp. xii. and 652, Constantinople, 1871, 28a. 

Patelli— CowASJEE Patbll’s Cbbonoloot, containing oorx6ep,^ding 
, Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, HiudOs, 
Mohamedans, Parsoes, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By OOWAsxbb Sorabjbh 
Fatbll. 4to,ppj Tiii. and 184, doth; 50a. 

Pautiuer.^Dn Lrv^ nn MiABOo Pcn>o, Oitoyen deY^nisej Oonseiller 



' j*® 4!uahga, dt de e'ommentaires gSographiques et hiitorit 

des ecnvalna orieptaux, prinoipalemfint Ohinors, aveo une Carte gdndml! 
par M. G. pAUTHruE, Two vols. roy. 8vo. pp, dvL 882. With Mau 
' of Maw Polo’s House at' VenioS. £l 8 a " 


AnOedel^le 

jiCepafliMW 
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... “I't 

Vfil, rtf {Ip. (iio. 
rui Wlj rilihmi piijir.r, £»? #1*. Kxin 

iwaij'n ln Ht |iu|HirT £10 lOf. Lnrgo 

Iwft ribiMl pnpi'r, tri. 


■my Kvo. M( iMimjil, U 4*. Extra domy evo. balf-bQiuid; 

Kxira royal 8vo., paper covetB, on "Wliat^ 
4to., paper coviJtfl, on ^^tman’s 


pamy. — Ih* Tio?«.vAiJiK im u lANarE Majshja- 

Hivij rAHi.i i:. Tar Vadu Pi.rny. M.A., de la Con^dgation dea Mufliona 
KtrHiig«^r(‘ji. 4ro. pp. vUi. M^«d. 

Pemy.- -Aii'KVi>ir;ic «r DimoNNAitiK FitAx<;Aift-LATiN-OHmoifl. Par 
PitUNr, M.A« 4io. pp. iv. mid !$70, if* and 17d. £3. 

Pemy.— OitAMMAiuK Piairurn riK u liAjntrB Mahdaeinb PabiJib. 
Par PAtf. !*iiUNr, M.A.» de U Oongrdgation dea Miialons Etrangbres. 

Pemy.—ruoYKKnKs (JjtiMoai, UMfrKiuirt i:t JtfH m obdeb- Pox Pato 
ratt> V, M« A., dr la ('oiign'gatifHi flea Ktrangtrrea. 12no. pp.W. 185. 3«. 

Porrili*— DirrnnwAUV. New Bdition, roviaed by J. A. 
tin U'lC ittifiiy 1 ntrrprrtt^r to tbo Huprotttn Court of Natal, 12mo, pp. 226* olothy 
PidarmahUburg, Utiini. Aa. 

PKiiologioal Sodaty,---! for the Publicutioix of a TSm Estisiiish 

ll((Tto«fAHY. livo, pp, H2y M«rid, Od, 

Plekiagi from Old I&diaa Booki. l2mo, d»th» pp. 300. 124, Od 
Piarea thePloiiirhmiiii^i Orada (about ino i Anno Domini). Iranscribai 

and Bditcd from ttio MH. ol Trinitf Collegti, CambrldgOy k 3, 15. Col^ 
tatml wlUi lha Mk Dibl Rr^g. 13, II, ivU. in tba Britiab Moaeaui) and with 
tin old IMutad IVtat of to wtiiah (a Appended ** God ipodo ttie Hoi^h'' 

(about 1500 Aano l>oniliii)i from thu Lmtadoinia MS. 732. By tbe 
Han WaatKA W, Baaat* M. A.y lata Palloir of CbHatfg Collage Cambridge. 
{Ip, an Attd Hf diotli, Ul07» *Jn, Od, 

PrakritlbPra]^^ or, Tim Vruktit Urammnr of Varamclif, wiiib tbo 
ComniaHtary (MAtuiramA) of llttamaba, Tba firat oomplata edltUm of tbo 
Orlgtnai Taxi wHh VaHoua RoAdlnta from a Collation of Six Maaaicripa in 
tb« llodlotaR Library at Oxftird, and tbo liibrarioa of ibo KoyalJUia^ flooiety , 
and tba Haat India Ilouiwf with oaiikMia Noton* m BnfHib Tra t ubdo d, aad 
lodax of Pwhrlt wordi. to whiob la {•raftard im w lotmdtted^ *o PMl 
Ornttimar. By Kowaro tium Cowat^t, of Magdalto Hall, Pm- 

IbaaorofltoiMkidtAtCambrt^ £b<^iaiuo,wHkimwPrahuiOi«^i^^ 
•vti. pp« xxalL and 1^* Un 

Prlatilt.«^vjonrio{tiBA MoHArc.«i or, llm fiwt pwrt of tiio BoWc of 
, Clonaata oom|iaiiNl with tUo rmwdAi of anohwt raOmbi^ By, Oobokp on 
;, BoAoi^ota PniAtrifX. Sn>. pp« fill and 54S, oloUi, ISf. 

I* (Oftiltoi Aod Bwlor , 

nijMiwf itouwm ia Uwi 

^XnofMim, . JMM udlriw* WWi • Ko»*i, «4 tkpMtttiuf 

Afinl^ of Cfiustcm.', 

a*m loMub-*- A BMitm- ,Mt» ' Xhin^Jioirf J 

' ' 'AtvMimint ot Pnkml Wliim'*' OMMlm; i 
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Bam Baz. — Essi.T on the ABcmrsoTirBE of the Hious. By Bah B.az, 
Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore, Corresponding Member of the R.A.S. 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Wi^ 4B plates. 4to. pp. xiv, and 64, sewed. 
London, 1B64. Original selling pnce, £l 11s. , reduced (for a short time] to 

12s. 


Bask. — A Qbahka.r ob the AhoXiO-Saxoh Toirainii. From the Danish 
of Erasmus Bask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Bbnjamin Tiiobfe, Member of tbe Munich 
Royal Academy of Sciences, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature, 
Leyden. Second edition, corrected and improved. ISmo. pp. '200, cloth. 5a. 6d, 
BawliiLBoa — A Cohuentaey oh the Cuneifobh Ihsobiptiohs of 
Babylonia, and Assybia, including Headings of the Inscription on the Nimrud 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
Read b^ore the Royal Asiatic Society, by Major H. C. Rawlinson. 8vo., 
up. 84, sewed. London, 1850 2/i. 6d. 

BawliaBOH. — O titxines of Asstbian Histoet, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lieut. Col, Rawlinsun, G.B., followed by some Remarks by 
A. H. Latahu, Esq., D.G.L. 8vo., pp. zliv., sewed. London, 1652. la. 

Benan. — ^Ah Essay oh the Age and ANTiauiTY of the Book of 
Nabatblsan AGHiouLairiiB. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on tbe 
Position of tbe Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. Ernest 
Renan, Membre de PInstitut. Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 3a. 6d. 
Beviie Celtiq^ue. — The Bevhe CELTiauE, a Quarterly Magazine for 
Celtic Philology, Literature, and History. Edited with the assistance of the 
Chief Celtic Scholars of the British Islands and of the Continent, and Con- 
ducted by H. Oajduz. 8vo. Subsection, per Volume* 

Bidley. — Kamilaboi, Depph, and xn^nDTiL. Languages Spoken by 
AuBtralian Abonginoa. By Her. Wm. Ridley, M.A., of tbo University of 
Sydney; Mmistor of the rteshytorian Dhuruh of New South Wales. Printed 
authority. Small 4to. cloth, pp. vx. and 00. 30tf, 

Big- vela. — T he Hymns of the Bra-VEDA in tttb SamhitI and Fada 
Text, without the Commentary of the Sdyana. Edited by Prof Max MiiiLnu. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. paper, pp. 1704. £3 Br. 

Big-Yela-Sanhita : The Saobbd Hymns op the Brahmans. Trans- 
lated and explained by F. Max Mullbe, M.A*, LL.D., Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Profeesor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member 
of the Institute of France, etc., etc, Vol. I. Hymns to tub Masivw, or the 
Stouh-Goos. 6vo* pp. olii. and 264. oloth* 1860. 124 . 6<L 


Big-vela Sanliita. — A OojiXEOTroN of ANflCon: Hindu Hymns. Con- 
stituting the First Aslitaka, or Book of the Rig-voda j the oldest authority for 
the rehj^ons and social institutione of the Hindus. Ttanslaied IVoni the Orimal 
Stmsknt. By the late H. H. Wmon, M.A, F.R.S., oto. etc. oto. SoDond 
Edition, with a Postscript by Dr, Fitzbowabd Hall. Vol, 1, 8vo^ dotL 
pp. lii. and 348, price 214, 


Big-vsda Saj)hita*^A Collection of Anoient Hindu Hymns, institut- 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakai, cr boohs of the R^rVede, the oldest 
Authority lor the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Origjual Sanskrit by the late Horsob Hayman Wilson, M.A, 

Coyrtot, M^A., Principal of the Cslcutto 
SwuWit OoIlBf 8. Vol.lV„8Ti,.,pp,M4, d(»ai, I4i. 

cf Vel$. XI. W III. tiat hfl. [ m. t. DMA Yl. in A«w. 

Bob B&d FrjWr.— TxiTMis nr 'lin>u nr nan SuvnnraiiBireH Onmnir, 

S? P*'. Pbib«. BqgrinteA fifom liw "Oilcntta 

, , Weekly Englishman.'^ 6iro, dotii, pp. 474. 74, 64^ 

AtotsfYidhAnarBiS hi i ria M YTith the Opaunentary of S6v8nfu Edited 

; Not«, T^nslath^ and Index, by A. 0. 

CSvil Sertice. In 1 voL 8vo, [fbjTyinirtbil, 
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• 67 and 59, Ladgate Hill, London, E.C. 

Sanakrit Works. — A Cataloouh oj Sakbeiot Woehb PBrarro in 
India, offered for iiale et the affixed nett prices by TxObned & Co. 16mo. pp. 
Alii. Ia* 

Sayoe. — A n* AsKturAS Okamkab s^ok Compaeative Ptteposes. By 
Ae IL SAYca, M.A, 12mo. cloth, pp. atvi. and 188. Is. 6d. 

Scheie de Vere. — Stuiueb in Enolish ; or, QUmpses of the Inner 
leifo of our Language. By M. Scheie db Vbri, LL.D., ProfesBor of Modem 
Laiiguagca in the Xjniveraity of Virginia. 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 365. 10 a 6d. 

Sohele de Vera. — Ai*Km<uNiHii.s: ina English op tub New Woeld, 
By M. S(;iiiiLK I)b Vbbr, LL.D., Profewor of Modem Languages in the 
Dmvmity of \^rginia. 8vo. pp, 685, doth, 12e. 

Soheler, — iiiciioNNAiBE D’Ktvhologib Eean9aisb d^apebs Lbs E£- 

HT't.TATH I>B LA SdiKNCE MoDBKKE. Par AuGVSTB SoKBLEH, Docteur en 
Philtnophie et liettreit, etc. Nonyelle Edition. Royal 8vo. pp. xil and 4G6. 
Double columns. Sewed 14«. ; doth 15b, 

Schleicher. -^/V>a2rKNnrtnkr ov thb Coscparatite Gbakhab op the Loo- 

Dkumakio La..V 0UA0E8. By Auacer SoHLBioiiBit. Translated from the lliird 
German Kdition by (Ibkbebt BnirnALi, B.A., Chr. Ooll. Oamb. [Shortly. 

8chemeU.*-*-KL MumKKUj or, First Bom. (In Arabic, printed at 
Bcyrrmt). Containing Fire Ooraedies, called Comedies of Fiction, on Hopes 
and Judgments, in Twenty-six Poems of 1092 Verses, showing the Seven Stages 
of iJCs, from iuan*s coneiptlon unto his death and burial. By Euin Ibbahik 
B cHMkfKtL. In one volume, 4to, pp. 105, sowed. 1870. 5s. 

Bchlagitttweit.--“l}U)DJi)niBK in Tibet. Illustrated by Literary Doou- 
ments and Objects of Rell|^otts Worship. With an Accounc of the Buddhist 
BysUims preceding It la India. By Emil Sohlagintweit, LL.D. With a 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and ISO Tables of Native Prinbs inths Text. Royal 
l^ixlv. anddOL %s. 

OP Gbogbapuioal Teems veom I^nu and 
Tibet, with Natlto TMasmiption and Transliteration. By Heemann db 
BciiLAGiNTWKtt. Forming^ with a ** Rente Booh of the Western EimaJ^a, 
Tibet, and Tnrklsbait/HUe Third Volume of H., A., andR. ns Sohlaointwhit’s 
Results of a SoientiAo Mission td India and High Asla.^’ With an Atlas in 
torrid folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views* Royal 4t0i., pp. xxiT; and 

Schlattnuuui,~THK Mgnomknt of a Vioxobt of Mb«ha, King of the 
Moabites. A Contribution to Hebrew Arehmologj by Dr. KuNSTABmw 
8ghKi«>vtuanu, Professor cf Theology at the University of Halle. TrsnsUted 
from the German. [1% iM Ftsts, 

Shilpurit EdBJ|ji.--A Obammab of the GmEXvi Lahguagb. By 
HitArctul Rnauf. Cloth, pp, 127. 10«. 6d. 

Sh&ttuj( — A Diotionabt, Guituti ane Evgush. By SRXrtmjf 

FnAuf. Roeond Edition. Crown 8to. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 21 a 

Bherriug ~Tuk Saoioo) Oitt of the Hindus. An Aooouut of 
IbinnriT in AncUmt and Modern Times. By tUo Bov. M. A. Subbsxng, H.A., 

> ' LL.1). ; and PrcAuted with an intxeduotion by FiTZBOwiBn Hall, Bsq., D.O.L. 
fire* ebtb, pp. xxxvi, and 866, with numf^aos M*page iUnatrationB. 21«. 

ghdajlitM Tiuees ano Oastb^ ne represented in Benares. By 

the xWi M; Hubebiko, M.A., LL.B,, London, Author, of The Sacred City 

of the Illttdei/' ato. With Dlustratloiis. 4to. cloth, pp. xxiii. and 405. £i 4#. 

IBotm} ot^ Tbp Beeoription of Gooroo Gobind 
ReBglon aed PodtidM; fpem OoOroo Mukhi into Hindi, after- 

warm! into English. 8impA» Affab Simob, Chief of Bhadour. with the 
atithor'a phote|raph. m. pp. xviB, and 205. 15s. 

SinltiL-^A V'ooimAEr mr Namfb xn Omxnm JM Engiibh. 

msadf Xiaoait TemonSt Tribes* and . Sects, in China., Jam Corea, Assam, Siam, 
Bttrmah, The BtmtSr and adjaoent Countries. By?. 

Cbitta, 4to. hnl^uttd, pp. vi., 7% and x. 1670* lOe. 8d. 
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Smith. — CoHTBiBTmDira TOWiLims thz HaiebUl Mebica aeb Naivkae 

Histobt op Ozina. For the use of Medical Missionaries and Native Medical 
Students. By F. Portbb Smitz^ M.B. London, Medical Missionary in 
Central China. Imp. 4to. doth, pp. viii. and 24D. 1870. £\ Is, 
Sophocles. — A GfLossAi.T of Lateb akd Byzaitixo GFeeek. By E. A. 

SopaoOLEB 4to., pp. iv. and 624, cloth. £2 2s. 

Sophodea. ~Eoi£aio of. Mofsfk Gbbee G^bahikaf. By E. A. Sophocles. 
8to. pp. zxviii. and ISd. 7s, dd. 

Sophooles. — G eebk Lbxiooh of the Rohah ahd Btzaktine Pefxods 
[from B.0. 146 to A.n. 1100). By £. A. Sopuoclbs. Imp. 8to. pp. z?i. 1183, 
doth. 1870. £2 8s, 

Btoele. — A n Easiebh Love Stqbt. Xtjsa JItaeata: a Buddhistic 
Legendary Poem, with other Stories. By Thomas Steele, Ceylon Civil 
Service. Crown Svo. doth, pp. zii. and 260. 1871. 6s, 


Stent. — T he Jade Chaplet, in Twenty- four Beads. A Collection of 
Songs, Ballads, etc. (from the Chinese). By Oeouob Cabtef Stbkt, 
M.N.O.B.R.A.S., Author of Chinese and English Yocabnlary,'* ChmeBeand 
English Fodeeb Dictionary,*' Chinese Lyrics,*’ “ Chinese Logends,” etc. Gr. 
6vo. doth, pp. 176. 5s, 

Stokes. — B ehnahs MIefiasee. The Life of Saint Meriasek, Bishop 
and Confessor. A Cornish Drama. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by 
Whitlet Stokes. Medium Bvo. doth, pp.xvi., 280, and Facsimile. 1872. 15s, 

Stokes. — GomELioA— Old and Early-Middle Irish Oloaaes : Prose and 
Verse. Edited by Whitlbt Stokes. Second edition. Medium 8vo. doth, 
pp. 192. 18s, ^ 

BtralmaiiiL— A Diotionaet of the Old Eholtsu L4NGnAeB. Oompiled 
from the writings of the xnith, xiTth, and xvth centuries. By Pranois 
Ebnrt Stfatmanh. Second Edition. 4to., pp. lU. and 594. 1873. In 
wrapper, £1 11s, Sd. ; oloth, £1 14s. 

Btratmaim.— A n Old Enolish Poem of the Owl and TBKNxoimmALB, 

Edited by Francis Hhnhy Stbatmann. 8vo. oloth, pp. 60. 3a. 

Strong.— Sbieotions ifom the Bostan of Sadi, translated into English 
Verse. By Dawbonnb Mblanothon Stfono, Captain H.M. IQth Bengal 
Lancers. 12mo. doth, pp. ii. and 56, 2s. 6d. 

Snrya-Siddhanta (Translation of the).— A Teft Book of Mxmxr 
Abtronouy, with Notes and i^pendix, &o. By Bev. Eesnezbe Bveoms. 
8vo. pp. iv, and 354, boards. 16s, 


Swamy —The DAth^ Atanbo ; or, The History of the Tooth Relic of 
Gotama Buddha, tranalated from the P&UbyMuTU CoomIea 6wXu[y,MnoBLiXa, 
Barriater-at-Uw, Lincoln’s Inn, Member cf the Legidative CotinciL Ceylon 
In 1 voL demy 8vo, 

Bypd Ahmad . — A Sefibs of Essays on the Lifb of Mohakbcbd, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Stbd Ah^iad Khan Bahadok. O.S J., Author 
of the “ Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible,” Honorary Member of 
^ Boyd Asiatic Society, and Life Honorary SeoreUiy to AUygurh Soien- 
t^c Society, 8vo. np. 532, with 4 Genealogi^ Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
' Plate, handsomely bound in doth. S9s 

Tabari .- de ABon-DyAFAi^MoHAMMBD-BBN-DjAFiBrBEif'' 
rvm, Vd,Lavo,pp.e08.VoL 

II, 8vo; it end 282. VoL HL 8vo. pp, 752, sewed. 7#. 0d. Moh. 

Taittiriya-Fratif akhya. — See under "W^hitnet. 

tir^VariiEspati.— VAOHAePAXTA, a Oomprehonsive Diotiwwtty, flWett 
Ptotf. Cpmpilsd by Taeakatha TAWUVAoaAiPAti, Professor of Oriunianr 
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HT and 59 , Ludgate HiU, London, E.C, 


«nd Philosophy in the Government Sanekrit College of Calcutta. An Alphas 
betically Arranged Dictionary, with a Grammatical Iritrodaction and Oopioui 
Citations from the Grammoriana and Scholioets, from the Vedas, etc. Part I. 
4to. pp. 2 and 238. 1373. Ida. 

Technologial Dictionary. — P ocket Dictiokakt of TEcnwravt, Tkksib 
Uhbo in Abth an 2 > ^oiBNCHS. English-German-Prencli. |Hased on the 
arger Work by Kailmarhuh. 3 vols. imp. lOmo. Ss. sewed. 10^. Od. boards. 
The Boke of Noxtnre. By Joatr Kuskku., about 14C0-1470 Anno 
Domini. The IJoke of Keruynge. By Wvnbvn nn Wordb, Anno 
1313. The Boke of Nurture. By Hugh Rhodrh, Anno Domini 1377. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Idbrary, by Pukokuick J. Pubni- 
VAUii, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the IMiilological 
and ^rly English Text Bodetica. 4to. half-morocoo, gilt top, pp. xix, and 1 16, 
28, xxviii. and 30. 1 867. 1/. 1 U. 

Tbs TMdil of William oonoeniing Piers Plowman, tog^other wiib 

Vita de Dowel, Pobet et Dobest, seoumlum wit et resoun. By WnxiAW 
Lanoiiand (about 1362-13A0 anno domini). Edited from numrrtmi Mann* 
soripta, with Prefaces, Notes, and a Glossaiy. By the Rev. Waltru W» Bkkat, 
M. A. pp. xliv. and 158, doth, 1867. Vernon A. Text ; Text 7 a 
Thoxnas.— K auxy Sahhanian iKHcaimoNH, Skalb ANuCruNH, ilhiHtratmg 
tUo Early History of the Bowianiim Dynasty, containing Prodanmtionii of Ardo- 
shir Babek, Sapor I., and his SuecoeHorH, With a Critiwtl Examination and 
Explanation of the Celrbmted Inwiription in the lIAjlhlnul (iaro, dommistrating 
that Sapor, the Oonmiororof Vsloriftn,wiw n I’rufeiwlng (Ihristian, By EnWAttft 
TiroMAH, F R.S. IllMfltrtthd. Hto. doth, pp. 148. 7 *. Crf. 

Thomas. — Tnw OirnoNCfiLKM op the Vhmlist ICrxciH op D 8in.r, Ilhis- 
trnted by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains. Hy Enwano 
Thovah, F.li.hi.,latD of the Eont India Company'a Bengal Civil Berfioe, With 
numeroni Coppoipktes and Woodcuts. Demy 8vp. doth, pp. xxiv. anti 4H7, 
IttTl* 28s* 


Thomas*— T h» REminra Eiwotritoiw op tub lIiionrAh Empihk w Ijtwu, 
from A. 0 . 16il9 to a.p. 1707. A Burmlement to *^The Ohronloles of the Pathhn 
Kings of Delhi." By EnwAao T«oma«, F.R. 8 ., Ute of the fUot India 
Company’s Bengal Civil Serrloe. Demy Svo., pp* 80, doth. 3 s* 6 A 
Thomas*— CoKMJBKTH on Bkomnt V%ntn DECxpirhitUENm* With aa 
Incidental Sketch of tlie Derivation of Aryan Alphahuts, and ormtributioiu to 
the Early History and Geography of Tibarlsthn* Xiluatrated by Coins* By 
Kdwakd Tiiomah, F.11.S. Hvo. pp. 08, and 2 plates, doth, sewed. 3s, *W. 
Thomas.— EflRAYB on Indian ANmuiTiss : following iip tlio ])utof)rt»ri«ii 
?f specimens of bis Bngrarlugs, and selections from hli 


I'mM TOilejh Mid embodying th« lucwt rM«ut lnvMtl)(.tl»n« into th« IliMtofv, 
oauv i lieiieal Civil in •! 


PalteCOTaphy , and Numismatics o. fvnwAu 

l»t# 0 ? the India Comp»ny'i Ileiifhl Ci*U Senrice. In 3 *«l«. Sr#,', 
l>roftuelyillu«rtr.ted. [Uwtintnti^ 

TlioinM.--«AWAi«Aif Coins. Communioutod to the Numisrantio Hooiotr 

withai‘i.t«.nd.w<^. 

eat. izmo, sewed, pp. 43* 3s* 

Xlioitta».-~NwiriH¥ATio ano othhb AiraiairAmw Iixottbamons on tw» 
S*? fl®*!?"* ®"'**'"**I* IN I‘«ltWA ; *. 0 . 236 to 662. Hy Miiwiiui 

o*i $*w***P®'“l*»* 6 « 1 Initltnt de Fnmoe, liemy 8 to. eloth, up. iv, md 
S6,wltii7plitH«»d«thorlU«*t»Uoni. ’ r 

TOumM,~Tiw tM6»T Awii PttAOTiCH ov OiiBOiiB Obammab. jfyTS 

iiteSSj 

nntf**'"' ^ ”**■ *'*• PP* *^* ***». jett. iSr 

SUEfpitMi. A CoUdotiofl of 
i&^Ub Ohwtnci, from Dm nl|a of Kliif .BilMlbiiiAt of Kent, to 
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that of William the Oonqueror, Oontaming: 1. MiscellaneovB Charters. II, 
Wills. III. Buildi. lY. MannmisBions and Acquittances. With a Xransla- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon. By the late Bkhtamin Tuouph, Member of the Boyal 
Academy of Sciences at Munich, and of the Society of Netherlandluh Literature 
at Leyden. 6vo. pp. xlii. and 682, doth. 186d. £\ U. 

Tiniall. — A GI-bamma:b ahu VooABtriAET or thb Nama(iua-Hoxtbittot 
Languaqb. By HBNaTXnnDAWi, Wesleyan Missionary. Svo.pp, 124, sewed. 6s. 

Trumpp. — G eammae or the P^gxo, or Language of the Afghans, com- 
pared with the Iranian and Korth- Indian Idioms. By Dr. Eiu 7BST XnuMrp. 
Syo. aewed, pp. xvi. and 412. 21s. 

Trumpp. — G sahhab or the Sindhi Language. Compared with the 
Sanskrit-Frakrlt and the Cognate Indian Vernaculars. By Dr. BfiNnaT 
XatTMPp. Printed by order of Her Majesty's Government for India. Demy 
8vo. sewed, pp. xti, and 590. 15s. 

Van der Tunk — OTniii^rEs or a Geahmae or the Malagasy LAHauAOE 
By H. N. VAN nsn Tour. 8vo., pp. 28, sewed. Is. 

Van der Tuuk. — Buoet Acooitht or the Malax MANtrscaiFTs BELoHuma 
tothbRoyal AsiATioBooiRTr. By H. N. VAN nnuXovK. 8vo.,pp.52. 2s. 6& 

Vishnu-PtLcana (The) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 
Xranslated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Purkpas. By the late H. II. Wilson, M.A., FpK.S., Hodon Pro- 
jfiSBBor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., eta Edited by Pitxndward 
Hall. In 6 vols. Svo. VcL I. pp. oxh and 2U0; Vol. 11. pp. 346 ; Vol HI. 
pp. 348 ; Vol IV, pp, 348, cloth ; Vot V. pp. 392, cloth. lOii^. 8d. each. 

VuIIera. — A Geahmae or the pEiiscAN Lahguaoe. By J. A, Vuiuoiafl, 

Prof, of Oriental Langasges at the Univorsity of Giessen. 8vo. f/rt th$ 

Wfide. — ^Y u-Yen Tztr-EaH Oitr. A progrewive oottrse aosignod to 
assist the Student of OoUtmuial Chinese; u spoken in the Capital and the 
Metropolitan Dnartment In eigb^arts, with Key, Syllabary, and Writing 
Exerenes. By Xhokas Francis Wadb, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Legation, Peking. 3 vols. 4to, Progressive Course, pp. xx. 2V0 and 
18; Syllabary, pp. 126 and 38 ; Writing Exercises, pp. 48; luy, pp. 174 and 
141), sewed. ^4. 

Wade.<»"\Yj)H-Gn;iEH Tzil-Ean Chi. A sorioa of papors Bolootod as 

specimens of documentary Chinese, designed to assist Students of the language, 
as written by the officials of China. In sixteen parts, with Key, Vol L By 
Tbomar FeanojsWadb, O.B., Secretary to Her Britantiie Majesty's Legation 
at Peking. 4to , half-cloth, pp. xii. and 455 ; and iv , 72, and 5I5. L lac. 

Wake. — CHAPTEBe oh Mak. With the Outlines of a Boionca ooiqpi* 
paratlve Psychology. By 0. Staviland Wars, FeUow of the AnthropologUtnl 
Society of London, Grown Svo, pp. viii. and 344, cloth. 7i; 6d. 

Wat8oii.^lHEEX TO THE ITatitii ahe Boiektifio Namee or Ikdxak ahe 
OTHER Eastbbn Eoohomio Plants and Prouuots, originaliy nrepmd 
under the authority of the Sooretary of State for India in CoundL . B|F J4HM 
Fobbrb Watsom, M.A,, M.D., F.L.6,, F.B.AB., etc., Heportae an Ihe 
Products of India. Imperial 8vo., cloth, pp. 050. jfl lU. OeC 

Watt6.— Essays ok Lakoeasb and Leceeatveb, By^ TMias Watts, 
late of the British Museum. Reprinted, with Alt«ratidns:s^^)(d Additions, ftom 
the XransaotlDni of the Philological Sooiety,.anda|se^<n^e. In 1 vol 8va. 

, ' [Jnpriparation, 

Weber.— 4)k the ElKiiAKA. By Dr. Ausbeoht Webke, Berlim 
Xranslat^ from the Getmlanbyil^ O. D. Boyd, MX Aeprinted turn 
The Xudian Autiqussy.^^ ^ Fean. 8v6» tewed, pp. 130. dt* 

Webster.— Aoi IkiEoEECTOBfr Essay to the Bcjmcs^ or OomAEATmi 
Tkboloqy; with a XabnUr Synopsis of Sdentiflo EeUdon. By Eoward 
W masTRB, of EaUng, Middlesex. Bead in an abbreviated Term as a Leotnre t» 
a public audience at Ealmg, on the 3rd of January, 1870, and to 
dongregacion at Sonth Place Obapel Pinebury Sqnmi Lohdout on (be 27th A 
February, 1870. Svo. pp. 28, lewi^ 1870. Ic^ 
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fi7 and 59 Ludgate Sill, London, E.O, 


Wedgfwood. — A Diotiokaut op thi! Ehoxtbh Lahottaoi!. By Htwu- 

8LB1 011 Wroowood, M.A. late Fellnv of Chriat'a Cullege, Cambridge. Vol I. 
(A to D) 8vo,, pp. zxiv. cloth, 14a. \ Vol. JI. (B to tivo. pp. 578, 
cloth, 14a.; Vol. ill., Part 1. (Q to Sy), 8vo. pp. 380, 10a. Vol. III. 
Part II. (T to W) 8vo. pp. 200, 5«. dd, completing the Work. Price of the 
complete work, la 

**T)latlonarl4*Mar(’ a Gluha of boolcK not aaunlly entornicil Ufflit reading; butnnintelllgontxnaa 
wnre to bo pith'd ^^ho should hnil hlmMolf Khin up on n rmny tluf in a lonely houMO In the 
dreuricKt part of Salinltury Pitun, with no other mrunN of rerreuthm than that whirh Mr. 'Wedg- 
wwhVh I)loti<*n«ry of Ktyumlogy c<iulil afford him. IIo woulil read ii through from cow to 
cover nt aaitting, tind only in^gri't that he had not the Kreoud rolume to begin ui>on forthwith. 
It ie a viT} uIjIo hook, of gretti nhfurch, full t»f delightful MurpriaeH, a repertory of the fairy 
tnlcH of linguist ill Miirnoo,’*— 

Wedgpoirood. — A iJrorioNAur ok Kjfoi.i«ir Etymoloov, By Hrnblbioh 
W hPUWooD. Seroiid Kdition, thoroughly revised and correotea by the Author, 
and exteniitid to the ('laaaical lloote of the Language. With an Introdootiou 
on the Format iou of Language. Imperial Kvo.., about BOO pages, double celumn. 
In Five Monthly Parte, of 160 pages. I^rico 5s. each; or complete in one 
volume, cl,, ])iice lids. 

Wedgwood.— O.v thk ov Lanouauk- BylTKXHtEion W«dowooi>, 
Into Fellow of CludHt'e <hillrge, Cambridge. Fcap. Kvo. pp. 172, cloth. $i, dd. 
WtSkey.— A (rUAMMAii OK TiiK ntwoAiuAK LANouAoii, With appropriate 
Exercises, a CopioUH VocRbulury, and tipeeimens of llungariun Poetry. By 
fiioiSMtiNo WdKey, late Aidc-de-Camp to Kohsuth. 12mo., pp. xli. and 160, 
sewed. Ati. (id. 


West and Blihler, — D iokht of Hindt; Law, iVom the Boplios of the 

BlmKlris in the Hcvcrul Oourts of the Pomhay PrSfldcncy. With an Intro^ 
dimtioiii Nidi'H, nud Appendix. HdUetl by liny mond Wert and Johann Georg 
Plitbler, Vol. f.Hyo, nlotU. X'H -V Vol, H. 8vo. pp. v, 118, cloth. 12#. 
Wll|iebir<^TliiP ifiaTOUt OK IkOIA FHOM TIIK kAHUKKT AOKfi. JBy J* 
TAtMva WMKKtxa, Assistant to the Government of India hi the 

Voratgn Department; Seorrtary to fch* Indian XUoord Conumisslon, aathor of 
'I'he Geography of llerofioths^** etCi etc* 

YlieVwlla r ‘ ^ — 


Period and the Maha BWata* Bomy Sto. d,, pp. bixv* a&d 

Demy ttvo, cloth, pp^ txxxvUK, 
Bsmy 8vo<, pp. 484, with tiro 


VoLI. 

470. m. 

Voi. 1 1., Tim liamayana and the Brabmanic Feriod. 

and 08il, w ith two Maps. 2 U. 

Vol* ill. irindUf Buddhist, llre^manieaX Uevival. 
maps, cloth, X8i* 

Vol. IV. r/e jwniywirartwi* 

Wheeler.-*JoviiiirAh or a Vovaok vftbe rfcttAWAO!>txoMAiiriJAU.TATO 
By J, Talhoys WrtKKi^sit Bvo. pp, 104, sawed, 1871. 8s. Qd* 
Wllltatfy.--*t>urKtfTAL AN!) LwaoiHtio Bwoiiw. The Veda; the AtosW; 
t^teciiltimiof Lgt^gis lly WihbrAK Uwioiit WHVTWST^FrollHMmr of 
and OoibparsUWi Whfh ' ... 

CnsTeais.^**Ttin VedM^'r>TJu» 

*VI«* Toihslstiim ^ 

■'iUlulwm!' Slid 


ifHH Piuiuiegy n 
IM Ui Urn f*-' 


L^ttaas,.^s*tMeat euta ol 


PflMl.li. riiyiiimit Tlwnr, i»ri/W.iiiHrir;'~ltiUlllliiU wut Iki 

V-K#*. L’ltlvcfilliBn! or, OetoAkfyd C»iuriany4* 
,^11^ ' pr WauAii D. WulwiT.no* 

, . h.W o<f ColtaJt*, ; pp.Jto* tMNMte. I*,. 

TOit' Umir w Umocaoh $ Tvolre, bMtMiW' ' 
M W(i,mak WKftmk Vm.! 

' oicwiiAf % 

iriM^j .liho;' 



ShSliYinMMb'f' 

WnplU.'—Twi;,! 

jLiAuAiu ' ^nuui 

ji I wa s Fiwms 


I. t ')%*,< m illjl<iil40A' iOikiiA 


iJvowSi 

Mlivri)' 

I 
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York. In OQO rol. 8vo* B««ittllkl!y with old tm tfpe on Uid pfipvt,* 

261 ooplet wore produoed of tkti ed!tloh» of whieh onlf ft few now lemiilii* 12«; 

WniiABU . — IXBBT IB 80 O 340 iiT Iakoitiob, with a Short 

VoeabaUry, By W* L« WxiWAiily BX |»p, dO^ohXhi London^ 

1862, 10#. af. li . 

Waiiams. — ^L buowt OoBrnf-BmiBiri A- Dictionary- of the 
Anefent Cdtie tftiMftgO of iSbnhweUp in which thd wordft are elaeldided bf 
oopiooft erampleft pm the Comfeh work* now reirtilntag^ wffl^ trandatlon* In 
KngHiih. The fiynahrat ore alao given In tbO ooghoto dlftlooti of Weleh^ 
Armorlo, Idih* Gftftlio, and Manx^ ahowinr at one view tibo Oonneaion between 
thiou Bf the Kef. Aoeant WrLtiAMa» A.« ,ChHit CbttjrOlif Oxford, Farleh 
Carafe of Llaagadwaladr and Rbydforoeean^ JOanfegbahlie, SiMrad* d narts> 

' O P- 400* £X 6#. 

DioxrosrABtf l!SBat.ixB xiin SAKxcftxr. By lEbxrm 
WiLLiiiccy M*A« PttbUHliM under the Fatrouage of the Honotirabte Bait India 
OompaOy* 4fio. |^, Xih 862» cloth, tondon, 183. £8 S#. 

WxboiL'^Worka of the lato ICoeaob fiUmxAx Wiaaoir^ 

, Member of the Royal Adatiotltfdetiea of Calcattaand l^ria andoftba (iricntal 
Hoc. of (lermauy, eto.f and Boden Prof, of Hanakrit in thd Uuivarairy of Oxferd. 
Yol* i[* and 11. BaiuTa a^h LaoTuaxe chiefly pn the Religion of the Hlndnot 
by the late 11, H« Wtt^ow, MA*» afe* C'clleoted and edited by Ur. 
RniMHoto Hoat, 2 vola* olotht pp* xliL andXPPf vi and 416, 2|a, 

Yola. lUk IV, and V» BaCAYa AVAtYTioati^ CifihiCAa^ awp }fitih(>ioiiitcAft, on 
RonjMOKft ookKMfriio wn*ic flABMctut LtraMroitn. CoHeoced and Edited by 
I>r. Rmkfiotit Rccfi ^ vole, 8?<f. pp. 4C6f 4ff6,attd 8ll6*fedthL,|^^ 

Yols, Va, veil, IX* wtd X. Yi’uatf EuiaMAAijiyf^^lll^ 

\ ' f adtecT AMO TkABtf ' yihMadtaial ‘ iWlimt# 'abd ' Ithaa' 

iiiftMl^We^deH^eMcly 1^ lafe fl. WihaoKt 



